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FOREWORD 


This report deals with a reference which was given to the Central 
Advisory Council for Education (England) by my predecessor, Sir 
David Eccles, in March, 1956. 


I have arranged for its immediate publication because the Council’s 
recommendations, which cover a wide field, are of great importance 
and will need to be studied very carefully not only by the Govern- 
ment but also by the many other interests concerned, including 
parents. 


Whatever the decisions eventually reached, 1 am sure that we owe 
a great debt of gratitude to Sir Geoffrey Crowther and his colleagues 
on the Council. They have dealt with a reference which raised many 
difficult and complicated issues with great thoroughness and they 
have presented their findings in a very readable and interesting 
report. It will, I believe, come to be accepted as well worthy to take 
its place in the line of distinguished reports which have had so much 
influence on the development of education in England and Wales. 


GEOFFREY LLOYD 
August, 1959. 


24th July, 1959 
Dear Minister, 


Your predecessor, Sir David Eccles, asked the Central Advisory 
Council for Education (England) in March, 1956 to advise him on 
the education of boys and girls between the ages of 15 and 18. 


I have much pleasure in submitting our report on this subject. 
Yours sincerely, 
GEOFFREY CROWTHER, 
(Chairman). 
The Rt. Hon. Geoffrey Lloyd, M.P., Minister of Education 
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Preface 


1. In March, 1956, the Minister of Education asked the Council “to 
consider, in relation to the changing social and industrial needs of 
our society, and the needs of its individual citizens, the education of 
boys and girls between 15 and 18, and in particular to consider the 
balance at various levels of general and specialised studies between 
these ages and to examine the inter-relationship of the various stages 


of education”. 


2. In the following year we were asked by the Minister to include 
in this report our views on the place of examinations below the level 
of that for the General Certificate of Education in the education of 
boys and girls between 15 and 18. The correspondence between the 
Minister and the Chairman of the Council is given in Appendix II. 
The Minister’s reference of this matter to this Council, and to its 
sister body for Wales, was made known in Circular 326. 


3. Early in our deliberations it became apparent that the main 
obstacle to educational progress was the shortage of teachers and 
that the possibility of carrying out the recommendations we were 
likely to makg would depend on a considerable expansion of the 
provision for training teachers. Accordingly the Chairman wrote to 
the Minister in February, 1958, to draw his attention to the way in 
which our thoughts were taking shape and to its consequences for 
the Ministry’s training policy. This letter, with the Minister’s reply, 
was published under the title of “The Future Demand for Teachers”. 
At the same time the Minister was advised by the National Advisory 
Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers that the number of 
training college places was insufficient even to meet the schools’ 
existing commitments, without any addition for further steps in 
policy. They proposed an addition of 16,000 places; approval was 
given for 12,000 in 1958, and for a further 4,000 places in June, 1959. 


4. During the three years in which we have been concerned with 
this report other committees have been at work on tasks which 
have overlapped our own. Their work has materially assisted us. 
In particular, there has been the report on “Training for Skill” of 
the Sub-Committee of the Minister of Labour’s National Joint 
Advisory Council under the Chairmanship of Mr. Robert Carr, M.P., 
published in 1958. -This report dealt specifically with the problem of 
apprenticeship during the period when there is a large temporary 
increase in the size of the age-groups entering employment. It has 
resulted in the establishment of the Industrial Training Council. 
At the end of the same year came the report of the Committee on 


XXVII 


XXVIII PREFACE 


Further Education for Agriculture Provided by Local Education 
Authorities under Lord De La Warr which recommended sub- 
stantial changes in the position of Farm Institutes and the transfer 
of the Minister of Agriculture’s responsibilities for them to the 
Minister of Education. Early this year an Advisory Committee of 
the National Advisory Council on Education for Industry and 
Commerce, under the Chairmanship of Mr. J. G. McMeeking, 
reported on further education for commerce. The Minister has also 
recently appointed a National Advisory Council on Art Education 
whose first Chairman is Sir William Coldstream. We have therefore 
not thought it necessary to go at all deeply into the last three 
subjects. In 1958 the Minister appointed a special committee under 
Lady Albemarle to consider priorities in the Youth Service. Its report 
is expected shortly, and we have devoted less attention to this aspect 
of the problem than we would otherwise have done. A special 
committee under Sir Colin Anderson is reviewing the system of 
grants to university students; we have accordingly only touched in 
passing on this aspect of the relation of the universities to the schools. 
In addition, the Secondary School Examinations Council appointed 
in 1958 a sub-committee to consider the question of examinations 
other than for the General Certificate of Education, which is discussed 
in Chapter 8 of this report. It has not yet reported. 


5. The years covered in the Council’s terms of reference are those 
which immediately follow the end of compulsory school life. We 
are concerned quite as much with the needs of those who at that 
point lose all contact with the educational services as with the 
different problems of those who are still at school or receiving some 
form of part-time education. This alone would have made it necessary 
to seek information from sources other than the official statistics of 
public education. The Council, therefore, decided to invite the 
co-operation of other bodies in three fact-finding investigations. 
These are fully described in the second volume of the report, and it 
will be sufficient here to describe their main characteristics. The first 
investigation was undertaken by the Social Survey Division of the 
Central Office of Information. Interviews were held in the spring of 
1957 with a representative cross-section of boys and girls who had 
left school about two years earlier, and with their parents, This was 
the only one of the three enquiries which covered any substantial 
number of girls—indeed, it provided virtually the only statistical 
information available to us about girls after they had left school. 
It is referred to throughout our report as the Social Survey. A second 
investigation was carried out by interview of a representative cross- 
section of recruits joining the Army in 1956-57 and the Royal Air 
Force in 1957-58. We are deeply indebted to the War Office and the 
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Air Ministry for making these enquiries possible. They covered a 
good deal of the same ground as the Social Survey, but, alone among 
the sources available to us, they provided an ability assessment in 
the form of intelligence tests for each man interviewed. The third 
investigation, based on a representative cross-section of students 
following certain courses in technical colleges in 1956 and 1958 was 
designed to elicit the facts about success and failure rates in National 
Certificate courses and in certain City and Guilds-of London Institute 
courses. (The former deal with qualifications mainly for technicians 
or, in the later stages, for technologists; the latter for craftsmen.) 
The National Certificate students completed a questionnaire giving 
a great deal of background information, which has thrown much 
light on factors associated with success and failure. The information 
about the students in the City and Guilds courses was derived solely 
from the college records. It establishes what happens to them in 
the examinations, but it does not give much background information. 
We wish to record our gratitude to the principals and staffs of 
technical colleges for all the trouble they have taken. 


6. The Council is concerned with England only—it is perhaps the 
only secular statutory body which is based on a recognition of the 
separate national entity of England—and the three investigations 
referred to in the last paragraph dealt mainly with this country. In 
our use of public statistics, however, we have usually given figures 
which refer to England and Wales; exceptions are noted as they 
occur. There are two other ambiguities which it may be well to refer 
to here. First, it is sometimes important to discuss boys and girls 
separately, but there are many occasions on which we are concerned ‘ 
equally with both. Here we have usually used a neutral noun—such 
as pupil or student—but a masculine pronoun. The context should 
make it clear whether the reference is to boys or to both sexes. 
Secondly the phrase “15 to 18” can be read as meaning either three 
or four age-groups, and is used in this report sometimes in one 
sense, sometimes in the other. We hope that the context will make 
it clear which is intended, but in general our concern is with young 
people up to the end of the year in which they are 18—that is, for 
four full years after the 15th birthday. We have not thought it 
necessary to make any review of the provision for “educationally 
sub-normal” boys and girls and for others requiring special treat- 
ment. 


7. We have taken as our main task an appreciation of the needs and 
possibilities of the educational system in the ten years after 1965, 
We have, however, made a number of specific suggestions about the 
next five years. Our report is divided into seven parts. In Part One 
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we are concerned to paint the broad educational picture, and to give 
the background to what follows. We are dealing here with the 
“changing social and industrial needs” of our terms of reference. 
The next three parts are all concerned with different aspects of the 
educational provision made for the great majority of English children 
who do not go to selective schools. Part Two is entitled “The 
Development of the Modern School” and is chiefly concerned with 
the development in recent years of “extended courses”, beyond the 
statutory leaving age, in these schools. In this context we make 
certain recommendations about external examinations. Part Three, 
entitled “Secondary Education for All”, is concerned with those who 
leave school at 15 or thereabouts, and sets out at length the case for 
extending the period of compulsory full-time attendance to 16. We 
propose that this should be done somewhere between 1966 and 1968. 
Part Four turns to the other suspended provision of the Act of 1944, 
that there should be compulsory part-time attendance at county 
colleges up to the age of 18 for all who have left school before then. 
We recommend a progressive sequence of development, which 
would reach its final stage of compulsory part-time day education 
at some time in the 1970's. 


8. Part Five is called “The Sixth Form”. It contains an assessment 
of the forces which are causing the remarkable development of 
Sixth Forms since the war and a consideration of the closely inter- 
woven problems of specialisation and university entrance. We are 
anxious to see both a retention of the English system of education 
in depth (specialisation), and also a much greater attention paid to 
the use of that time in school which is devoted to other than specialist 
subjects. The unsatisfactory elements in the present situation seem 
to us to arise fundamentally from one cause: the fact that the demand 
for education after 18 (and especially the competition for places at 
the universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London) exceeds the 
supply. While we make suggestions for easing the pressures in the 
schools, we do not believe that they can be removed until there is a 


better balance between the supply of places in higher education and 
the demand for them. 


9. Part Six has a double purpose. In so far as it is descriptive, it is 
concerned very largely with that section of boys (there are very few 
girls) who, having left school and entered a career, pursue a part-time 
education designed in close relation to the needs of their employment. 
A number of matters are discussed which might improve the working 
of this system and extend its application. We also suggest certain 


principles that should guide the future development of this section 
of the nation’s educational provision. 
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10. Part Seven deals with two topics which, we have found, run 
right through all our deliberations. One of these is the institutional 
framework, the organisation and pattern of schools and other places 
where education is carried on. The other is the vital question of the 
number and quality of the teachers who staff these institutions. 
Special aspects of these two questions are dealt with as they arise in 
Parts Two to Six, but they are both too pervasive to be confined 
within any one of these parts. 


11. In attempting to deal with so vast a field we have had to exclude 
much that is of importance. We have confined ourselves very largely 
to such broad questions as the balance of the curriculum and the 
degree of specialisation without going into problems of teaching 
method or of the claims of individual subjects for inclusion. We 
have not indeed been able to discuss any one subject of the curriculum 
in detail. If we had felt able to make any exceptions to this it would 
havc been in favour of some discussion of the teaching of English 
and of Mathematics, which seem to us to be the key subjects. We 
cannot help but be disturbed both by the mediocre standards of 
spoken and written English among children leaving our schools and 
by the low standards in the field of mathematics which are (so it 
seems to us) wrongly accepted as inevitable for far too many pupils. 


12. We have attempted throughout the report to write for the 
general public, whose rising interest in all educational matters is one 
of the most encouraging developments of recent years. Education, 
however, like all other subjects, is full of special terms, and many 
ordinary words are defined by educational experts in ways peculiar 
to themselves. To have attempted to avoid all these special words and 
meanings would have forced us into many circumlocutions. We have 
therefore not made any such attempt. Indeed, we may have invented 
one or two special words of our own. To assist the reader, we have 
therefore appended a glossary. 


Part One 


Education in 
a Changing World 


CHAPTER 1 


Sixty Years of Growth 


13. This report is about the education of English boys and girls aged 
from 15 to 18. Most of them are not being educated. But they are all 
at a highly impressionable age, with their characters still being formed 
and, except in rare instances, with their minds still capable of con- 
siderable development. It seems to us clear—to anticipate our 
conclusions—that it is both necessary and practicable greatly to 
extend in the next few years the provision made for the education of 
boys and girls in their later teens. Looked at from where we are now, 
the prospect may seem daunting—there is so much to be done. Looked 
at, however, in the light of the distance that we as a nation have come 
in the last hundred years, the prospect is surely encouraging. Each 
step forward, which seemed so difficult at the time and to many so 
intolerably expensive, has quickly been found to have justified itself 
and indeed to have paid for itself. We could not as a nation enjoy 
the standard of living we have today on the education we gave our 
children a hundred or even fifty years ago. If we are to build a 
higher standard of living—and, what is more important, if we are 
to have higher standards in life—we shall need a firmer educational 
base than we have today. Materially and morally, we are compelled 
to go forward. 


THE NUMBERS OF PUPILS 


14. In this report we shall often be concerned with percentages. It 
is well to start with actual numbers. This year (1959) there are in 
England and Wales 1,771,000 boys and girls who have passed their 
15th birthday but not yet reached their 18th, and another 
547,000 aged 18. In the total of 2,318,000 (for the four age-groups), 
the boys outnumber the girls by 44,000. The last decade has been 
a period of relative stability, between a sustained fall in the numbers 
in the 1930’s and the early 1940’s and a rise that is already beginning. 
In 1965, the peak year, there will be about 700,000 more boys and 
girls aged 15 to 18 inclusive than there are now, bringing the number 
to over 3,000,000. The position is shown in Chart 1. This remarkable 
prospective increase of 30 per cent in the four age-groups combined, 
or of 35 per cent if we compare the 17 year-olds of this year (1959) 
with the 17 year-olds of 1965, is, of course, the result of the large 
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CHART No. | 
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rise in the birth-rate in the years immediately after the war. 
Educationalists and parents have long worried over the “bulge”, 
as it has come to be called. The passage of this tidal wave through 
the primary schools has been marked by protests against over- 
large classes; its course through the narrows of the “11-plus” 
has largely increased public clamour against a competitive element 
in grammar school selection, which seems to parents to be contrary 
to the promise of secondary education according only to “age, 
aptitude and ability”. By the time the wave reaches and passes 
through the juvenile employment market, it would be rash to believe 
that its force will have become exhausted. There are, indeed, already 
in some parts complaints of a lack of apprenticeships and of other 
opportunities for training, which are the successors of the earlier 
clamour against the lack of grammar school places. We write our 
report, then, in a moment of relative calm—when, for instance, 
there are fewer 17 year-olds than at any time since the war—but on 
the eve of a great flood. When it is past there will be another easier 
period, but it too will not endure. The number of children born in 
1958 was greater than in any year since 1948, and has been exceeded 
only three times in two decades. There will be another bulge of 
17 year-olds in the middle 1970’s. 


15. The one and three-quarter million boys and girls aged 15-17 
inclusive would all be receiving either full-time or part-time day 
education if the Act of 1944 had been fully put into effect by raising 
the school-leaving age and introducing county colleges. How many 
of them are getting one or the other? The position is shown in 
Table 1. In the latest year for which complete figures are available 
(1957-58) some 674,000, about two-fifths, got cither full-time or part- 
time day education at these ages. In full-time education there is 
virtually no difference in number between boys and girls—a quarter of 
each (25:5 and 24-7 per cent respectively) are either at school or 
full-time students in colleges of further education. But when we turn 
to part-time day education, the picture is entirely different for boys 
and girls. There are very nearly as many boys in part-time day 
classes as in full-time education during these years, but only 5 to 6 
per cent of the girls get part-time day release. In total, therefore, 
only 31 per cent of all girls are accounted for during these years, If 
we separate the three years, we find, naturally enough, that the 
percentage receiving part-time day education or full-time education 
drops year by year—for boys from 56 to 46:6 to 37-6; for girls from 


44-9 to 29:1 to 16-8. 
16. In our report we shall be concerned in turn with three groups— 


those who are getting full-time education (25 per cent of the boys 
and girls in the three age-groups), those who are getting part-time 
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Table 1. Proportion of Total Age Groups in Different Kinds of Educa- 
tion, 1957-58 (England and Wales) 
BOYS GIRLS 


| 
Education | 15 | 16 | 17 15-17, 18 | 15 | 16 | 17 |I5-17) 18 


per| per | per | per | per | per | per | per | per | per 
cent cent cent cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent 
Full-timeatschool | 37-4 | 20:0 111 234| 4-5) 35:7| 18-5 8-8 | 21-5 23 
Full-time in fur- | aA 


ther education | 24) 22) 19) 211 33) 0| 35| > | 724 ži 
All full-time | | | | 

education 39-8 | 22-1 | 13-0 | 253 | 7-8 | 39-7 | 22-0 | 10:8 | 247| 5-4 
Part-time day 16-2 | 24-5 | 24-6 | 21-6 | 18:1) 52| 71| 6:0| 60| 22 


Full-time and | | | | | 
part-time day 56-0 | 46-6 | 37-6 47-1 | 25-9 | 44-9 | 29-1 | 16-8 | 30:7| 7:6 


Evening 24:5 | 25-3 | 23-8 24:5 | 17-8 23-1 | 23-7 | 20-3 | 22-4 | 14-9 
None 19-5 28-1 | 38-6 28:4 | 56-3 | 32-0 | 47:2 | 62-9 | 46:9 | 77 5 


Total (thousands) | | | | 
= 100 per cent 309 | 272 | 277 | 858 | 289 | 295 | 263 | 269 | 827 | 283 


| AA | 800 | 207 | 299 | 203 | AO V 827) 203 
Notes: 1. 1957/58 figures are not yet available for universities and the 1956/57 
figures have been used. This affects only those aged 18 and the 
appropriate percentage should not differ by more than 0'1 per cent. 


2. No figures are available for those in attendance at private commercial 
establishments. 


day education (22 per cent of the boys and 6 per cent of the girls) 
and those without either. The third group may be sub-divided into 
those who are pursuing a serious educational course by evening 
classes or through correspondence colleges, and those who take 
little or no part in any educational activity. The position is shown in 
Chart 2. We shall not only be concerned with the internal charac- 
teristics of each group, for our object is to find ways of increasing 
the size of the first and reducing the number in the third. 


WHO GETS FULL-TIME EDUCATION ? 


17. This all-important group of full-time pupils has four charac- 
teristics which are worth bearing in mind. The first is the fact that, 
as far as numbers go, there is no distinction to be drawn between 
boys and girls—the proportions of each in full-time education 
between 15 and 18 are very nearly the same. Moreover, if the 
individual years are examined separately, the record for the first two 
years is closely similar; it is not until 17 and 18 that the boys begin 
materially to outnumber the girls. 


18. The second characteristic is the extent to which social background 
enters into the decision about which boys and girls will continue in 
full-time education beyond the minimum leaving age. This was 
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brought out in the Council’s previous report on “Early Leaving” 
and is further illustrated from the survey of Army and R.A.F. 
recruits (see Volume II, Part Two). Table 2 shows clearly that 
among the families of manual workers it is still the exception for a 
child to stay at school after he is legally free to go. 


Table 2. Percentage Distribution of National Service Recruits to the 
Army and R.A.F. by Age on Leaving School and Father's Occupa- 
tional Background. 


| Recruit’s age on leaving school 


Father’s Occupation ery ake 15 or 16 17 18 or 
cent less | |, mors 
Professional or Managerial 929 se a jee — Herak 
Clerical or other non-manual | 882 59 22 9 10 
Skilled Workers 3,666 78 15 3 4 
Semi-skilled 946 85 11 2 2 
Unskilled | 852 92 6 1 1 


19. The third characteristic is that the available resources of men 
(and presumably also of women) of high “ability”* are not fully 
used by the present system. Table 3 makes it clear that, among 
National Service men entering the Army, while nine-tenths of 
those in the top 10 per cent in ability} stayed at school voluntarily 
for at least one year more than they had to, over four-tenths of 
them (42 per cent) left by 16 and did not attempt the Sixth Form 
course to Advanced level in the General Certificate of Education for 
which their ability would have made them strong candidates. It also 
shows that, among the next ability group very nearly two-thirds left 
school as soon as they were allowed to. Of course, there is a close 
association between the facts of under-utilised ability shown in 


Table 3 and the facts of under-represent d i h in 
Table 2. This is brought out in Table 4. — 


20. The fourth characteristic, at least in maintained schools, is that 
the great majority of boys and girls whose full-time education 
extends beyond 15 are the first generation in their families to attend 
a grammar school. The Social Survey brought out the fact that both 


* The sense in which we use the term “ability” is di i of 
Volume II. ability” is discussed in Part Two 


t The Army measure of “ability” groups is based on a battery of five tests given 
to recruits on joining for duty, and expressed in terms of percentage groups. 
Ideally 1 and 6 each represent a tenth, and the remainder each a fifth, of the 
army population. Group 1 is the most intelligent tenth. 


=~ 
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Table 3. Percentage Distribution of “Ability” among 5,940 National 
Service Recruits to the Army who left School at various Ages. 


Ability Groups | Number School-leaving age 
= 100 | 150r | 18 or 
percent} less | 16 17 more 
| | percent percent per cent per cent 
1 (highest) os! | 9 33 Le ap 
2 | 1,824 | 65 | 22 j 6 d 
3 1014 | 9% | 4 1 I 
| | 
4 | 1,184 | 98 2 | Tee Tce 
| | 
5 863 | 98 I] =| z: 
H | 
6 (lowest) } 374 | 97 | 3 Tee Tee 
All Groups 15940 ! 77 | 22 4 7 


Tce=trace, less than 0:5 per cent. 


Table 4. School-leaving Age for (a) All Men in Ability Groups 1 and 2 
and (b) Sons of Manual Workers (except in Agriculture). 


Number School-leaving age 
= 100 15 or | 18 or 
| per cent | earlier | 16 17 later 
| per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent 
All men in Ability Group 1 681 | 9 33 1 | 4 
Manual Workers’ sons in | | 
Ability Group 1 295 19 | 44 | 13 | 24 
All men in Ability Group 2 1,824 65 | 22 | 6 7 
Manual Workers’ sons in | | 
Ability Group 2 1,286 75 1 2 a 2 


parents of two-thirds of the boys and girls who attended selective 
schools (grammar schools and technical schools) themselves left 
school at 14, which was in their day the legal minimum leaving-age. 
Only 12 per cent of the boys and girls came from homes where both 
parents had had a longer education than the legal minimum. This 
is a measure both of the task that confronts English schools at the 
present, and of the promise that lies ahead of them. The Social 
Survey results confirm the natural expectation that parents who have 
had more than the minimum education rarely allow their children 
to do with less than they themselves had. Only 8 per cent of the 
fathers who had themselves stayed at school after 14 allowed their 
sons or daughters to leave as soon as they were legally free to do so; 
no less than 40 per cent of them kept their children at school until the 
age of 18. When, therefore, the schools receive a large influx of second- 
generation grammar pupils in the later 1960’s and early 1970’s, it 
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may be expected that the proportion staying on beyond the statutory 
minimum age will sharply rise. 


21. It is, of course, the national picture that we have been drawing. 
To some it will seem too bright, to others unduly pessimistic, for 
there are considerable regional variations as well as sharper local 
ones. In the north-east, for example, voluntary staying on in full-time 
education for an extra year is in the neighbourhood of 16 or 17 per 
cent of the age-group and in East Anglia 18 per cent; but in large 
parts of the south it is about 25 per cent and of the south-west 28 
per cent.” These variations reflect, we believe, the local employment 


pattern and the scale of educational provision, but not the needs of 
the children. 


22. A word should be added on some of the characteristics of the 
part-time day system which it is well to keep in mind. First, it is 
almost entirely a privilege granted by employers to their employees. 
There is little part-time day education for young people that does 
not come out of paid working hours. Secondly, a day off a week to 
attend a technical college is granted in the main, but not exclusively, 
to skilled workers in training—it is granted because there is an 
economic advantage to the employers as well as to the employee; 
the general purposes of education play a relatively small part. 
Thirdly, not only is it given almost exclusively to boys and not to 
girls, but to boys only in a restricted range of industries. 


HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 
23. This, then, in briefest out 
twentieth century. Schools an 


one of the independent public schools which the Victorians had 
either created—like Clifton or Cheltenham—or adapted out of older 
foundations originally designed to serve rather different ends, like 
Rugby or Harrow. The other way was by one of the endowed 
grammar schools which had remained day schools, usually serving a 
local community. The Bryce Commission on Secondary Education 
found that over half of the 4,200 undergraduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge in 1894 came from the 89 schools represented on the 
* The calculation is made by taking the 15 and 16 year-olds in school or full-time 


further education as a Percentage of the 13 and 14 year-olds who had been in 
school two years before. 
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Headmasters’ Conference, but 17 per cent came from other schools 
in England and nearly as many from private study or home tuition. Ț 
Two per cent only came from the ranks of pupil teachers, teachers” 
training colleges or public elementary schools. The door was not 
closed on a poor boy of talent, but it was not open very far. Jude was 
still likely to remain obscure. 


24. How much better were the chances in 1894 of getting a secondary 
education than a university education? It would be wrong to picture 
the endowed grammar schools of England at that time as upper 
class or middle class preserves to which a mere handful of elementary 
school boys were admitted. The Bryce Commission had careful 
surveys made in 1894 of the whole extent of secondary provision in 
seven counties which between them contained 30 per cent of the 
population. A quarter of the pupils in all the secondary schools 
(excluding only those schools in which the headmaster was the 
proprietor) had formerly attended elementary schools. The range of 
variation, of course, was very wide—some schools admitted none, 
while in others “about all,” or 75 or 80 per cent, came from elemen- 
tary schools. When the endowed grammar schools were taken as a 
class, the justifiable complaint was not that they were socially 
exclusive, but that there were not nearly enough of them, so that 
only about 4 or 5 pupils per 1,000 in the elementary schools were 
able to pass to the grammar schools, a figure which may be contrasted 
with the 200 per 1,000 for whom there are grammar school places 
to-day. To some extent this shortage was offset by the growth of 
“higher grade” elementary schools, whose work may be very roughly 
compared with the “extended courses” in secondary modern schools 
with which we shall be much concerned in Part Two of our report. 
They provided a way to secondary, and sometimes to higher, 
education for boys and girls who would otherwise have been deprived 
of it. (At least one Nobel Prizewinner was a pupil in a higher grade 
elementary school). In the seven counties, 4 per cent of all boys and 
girls aged 14 or 15 were in school and 1 per cent of those aged 16 
and 17. It is only necessary to remember that among the professional 
classes it was already the practice for boys and girls to stay at school 
at least until 16, and often to 18, to realise how small was the chance 
of a working man’s child, especially a daughter, learning at school 
more than the traditional 3 R’s. It would appear that less than one- 
third of all pupils aged 14 or over were girls; by 1921 the numbers 


were equal. 
25. This was the position when a man now retiring at 65 was born. 
The years of his boyhood were years of great advance in secondary 


education under the Act of 1902, which virtually created out of the 
old endowed schools and the new municipal secondary schools the 
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grammar school element in the present national system of secondary 
education. By 1911, when the generation of 1894 was aged 17, the 
proportion of the population which was receiving full-time education 
between 14 and 18 was certainly twice what it had been at the time 
of their birth. The 1911 census and enquiries made then by the 
Board of Education* show that about 8 per cent of the 14 and 
15 year-olds and 2 per cent of the 16 and 17 year-olds were receiving 
education in institutions either publicly provided or recognised by 
the Board of Education (see Chart 3). This was the extent to which 
the generation which fought the first world war had received an 
education extending beyond the minimum age of 14. The sons of 
the generation of 1894—the young men of the second world war— 
had a much better chance of a longer education. By 1938 there were 
roughly six times as many pupils over the age of 14 as there had 
been in 1894. It was the development of the new secondary schools 
of the 1902 Act which had made it possible for England to keep 
pace with the growing technical demands of our civilisation. Exten- 
sions of secondary education were paralleled, and to some extent 
made possible, by extensions of elementary education, both on a 


age had been 14 ever since 1876, but a system of exemptions during 
the latter years of school life made this largely ineffective. It was not 
until 1922 that full-time education until 14 became binding on 
everybody. Extensions of compulsion were preceded by greater 
voluntary use of the schools. Thus in 1895 a third of the children 
aged 12 were still in school. In 1911 it is probable that about half 
the children stayed at school until they were actually 14—that at 
least was the view of the Departmental Committee of 1916. 
But many elementary school pupils’ desire for education extended 
beyond 14. It was soon clear that the 1902 Act with its secondary 
schools could not meet the full demand, and by 1911 new central 
schools, part of the elementary provision, had been established to 


of the 90 years since the Forster Act. We believe that they are still 
operative and mark out the way for the further progress in education 
to which the bulk of our report is directed. 

26. How new is the system of part-time day education—that is, the 
release of boys and girls by their employers for one day’s instruction 
* Quoted in the report of the Departmental Committee on “Juvenile Education 


in Relation to Employment after the war” (1916). 
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BOYS & GIRLS AGED I 8 15 


YU BOYS & GIRLS AGED 16 817 


8! 19) 1938 1958 
[Soe ene eee England and Wales ———————’ 


: The 1894 figures are based on the enquiry into seven counties 


made for the Bryce Commission: those for 1911 on the estimate 
of the Departmental Committee of 1916. The figures for 1938 
and 1958 are drawn from the Annual Report of the Ministry 
of Education. The figures for different years are not therefore 
strictly comparable, but the general picture will not be affected. 
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a week? The Factory Bills and Acts of the 1840’s contained clauses 
providing for some education to be given to children employed in 
industry, but they were largely ineffective and the children concerned 
were of an age which has long been included in full-time compulsory 
education. The earliest known examples in England are the Admiralty 
schools for dockyard apprentices which were started as long ago as 
1843. A few private firms (some of them still in existence) provided 
their own technical schools for the training of skilled workers in the 
1870's, and day release has been given even to unskilled workers 
by one or two firms for more than fifty years. But these were and are 
exceptions. In spite of the report in 1909 by the Board of Education’s 
Consultative Committee, the predecessor of the Central Advisory 
Councils, in favour of compulsory part-time day education to 17, 
on the basis of local option, progress was for a long time deplorably 
slow. Part-time education virtually meant evening classes—in 1911 
there were only 45,000 people of all ages who had part-time day 
education. This remained substantially true until after the second 
war—the provisions of the Fisher Act of 1918 for compulsory day 
continuation schools soon became in effect a dead letter, and in 
1938 there were only 6,000 more day release students than there had 
been in 1911. Since the last war there has been a great expansion, 
but very largely for boys and almost entirely for training for skilled 
craftsmen or technicians. No real impression has been made on the 
young unskilled workers or on girls in employment. 


27. It seems fitting in conclusion to quote the report of the Depart- 
mental Committee of 1916: 
“No doubt . . - education and, still more, industrial training, are not 
confined within the four walls of a school; there is a discipline of the 
workshop and the office as well as of the classroom. Can it be assumed, 
then, that the conditions of juvenile employment are such as in 
themselves, and without the aid of formal schooling, to establish the 
character and develop the industrial efficiency of young citizens? 
The question is one we cannot ask without a sense of irony, and its 
answer is written large in the records of former enquiries and in the 
sociological literature of the last decade. More than once already 
the country has gaped at it and Passed it by . . . In a sense there is 
only one remedy . . . porro unum est necessarium*. But it is a pretty 
thorough-going one, nothing less than a complete change of temper 
and outlook on the part of the people of this country as to what they 
mean, through the forces of industry and society, to make of their 
boys and girls. Can the age of adolescence be brought out of the 
purview of exploitation and into that of the social conscience? Can 
the conception of the juvenile as primarily a little wage-earner be 
replaced by the conception of the juvenile as primarily the workman 
and the citizen in training? Can it be established that the educational 


purpose is to be the dominating one, without as well as within the 
*S. Luke X. 42. 
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school doors, during those formative years between 12 and 18? If 
not, clearly no remedies at all are possible in the absence of the will 
by which alone they could be rendered effective.” 
Between 12 and 18 there are six years. Since 1916 society has used 
its will to halve the problem by removing 12, 13 and 14-year olds 
entirely from the labour market. It has only nibbled at the other 
half of the problem. What should be done to solve it is the theme of 
Parts Two, Three and Four of our report. 


we 


CHAPTER 2 


The Pattern of Secondary Education 


28. Our terms of reference allow us the same sort of partial view of 
secondary education as the mariner gets of an iceberg. Most of 
the iceberg is hidden under the sea; most of secondary educa- 
tion has taken place before boys and girls reach 15. There are 
over 2,550,000 boys and girls in maintained secondary schools; 
about 320,000 of them are aged 15 or above. A boy’s or a girl’s 
place in secondary education is determined (with relatively few 
exceptions) by a decision taken when he or she is 11. We are not in 
this report concerned either with the general pattern of secondary 
education, or with the problems of allocation; but it is necessary to 
be aware of what has occurred before 15 if one is to understand what 
happens afterwards. Equally, what we have found out about boys and 
girls of 15 and over throws a good deal of light on the kind of 
provision that ought to be made for them in earlier years if a great 
deal of good human material is not to be wasted. The purpose of 
this chapter is to describe the general public provision for educating 
boys and girls from the age of 11 onwards as it existed before the 
war and to describe the revolutionary changes in it that have been 
made during this generation’s lifetime. 


1938 AND 1958 


29. The first step is to set out the main types of publicly maintained 
school in 1938 and 1958 and the numbers in each type at both dates. 
Names have changed, but in Table 5, as nearly as possible, like is 
matched with like. The 1958 position is set out in Chart No. 4. 


Table 5. Organisation of Maintained Secondary Education, 1938 and 
1958* (England and Wales). 


1938 
Number | Number of Pupils 
Type of School of 

Schools 11-14 15-18 
1. All-age or all-standard 12,778 737,121 1,976 
` 2. Senior Elementary} 3,074 804,580 14,157 
3. Secondary schools on Grant List 1,398 294788 | 145,332 
4. Junior Technical etc. schools 271 18,601 12,915 


1,855,090 | 174,380 
(eee 


2,029,470 
For Notes to the Table see next page. 
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Table 5 (continued) 


1958 
| Number Number of Pupils 
Type of School of || 
| Schools | 11-14 15-18 
1. All-age | 2,297 120,189} 723 
2. Secondary modern and other secon- | 
daryt 3,890 1,499,183 49,800 
3. Grammar including Direct Grant 1,414 452,652 | 229,324 
4. Secondary Technical 279 | 67,681 27,513 
5. Comprehensive** 86 63,666 | 11,384 
6. Bilateral and Multilateral | 54 | 29,614 | 3,133 
| 8,020 | 2,232,985 321,877 
| 2,554,862 


a_i ames 


Notes To TABLE 5. r y 3 
* The table omits independent schools, owing to lack of information for 1938, 


when there were far fewer “recognised efficient” schools, and no information 


about unrecognised schools. Special schools are also omitted. 
** The figure for comprehensive schools is misleading for England, because they 
play a far more than arithmetically proportionate part in Wales, where there 


are 25 schools and 13,000 pupils. . K j e 

+ These headings include a number of “selective central” or “intermediate” 
schools, for which entry is selective. In 1958, there were rather under 200 of 
these schools, accounting for about 23 per cent of the total of pupils aged 15 


or over in secondary modern schools. f 
tt This figure is for ages 12-14 inclusive; the 52,679 11 year-olds in all-age 


schools cannot be accurately apportioned between junior and senior. 

It is at once apparent that there are two types of school today that 
had no pre-war counterpart. Bilateral and comprehensive schools 
are described in paragraphs 36-38. The other four main types were 
already in existence before the war, but they did not then form one 
system as they do today. The predecessors of the present all-age and 
mocern schools were administered under the Elementary Code, many 
of them in the smaller boroughs and the urban districts by local 
education authorities which had no responsibility for secondary 
education. The predecessors of the present grammar schools were 
administered under the grant regulations for secondary schools by 
the county councils and county borough councils as the local educa- 
tion authorities for higher education. The predecessors of the present 
technical schools were administered under the regulations for further 
education, There is today only one type of local education authority, 
and there is no distinction in the regulations under which modern 
grammar and technical schools are administered. All-age schools, 
which contain pupils from 5 or 8 up to the end of compulsory school 
life, are officially classified as primary schools. 
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CHART No. 4 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 1958 


Numbers of pupils above and below the age of J5 
Age last in certain types of secondary education 


birthday England and Wales 
ALL SECONDARY MODERN AND 
AGE OTHER SECONDARY 
18 
I7 


o Thousand 199 200 300 
cia, | 

BILATERAL 

s - AND 

GRAMMAR (inc, SECONDARY COMPRE = MULTI = 

Age direct gront) TECHNICAL HENSIVE, LATERAL 


| 
A 


Note: Comprehensive, Bilateral and Multilateral Schools are designed to 
serve the whole age range 15-18, but few of them have been in 
existence long enough to have many pupils over the age of 15. 


* The eleven year olds in All Age Schools are excluded since they include a 
Proportion who are not senior pupils. 
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30. All-age schools, which, it is hoped, will have very largely 
disappeared by the mid 1960's, are the vestigial remains of the pre- 
Hadow system of organisation of elementary education. The Hadow 
report on the Education of the Adolescent, issued in 1926, recom- 
mended the establishment of separate senior elementary schools for 
children over the age of 11. Authorities differed greatly in the rate 
at which they reorganised their elementary schools. Where this had 
been accomplished before 1944, the senior elementary school changed 
its name, but at first little else, when it became a secondary modern 
school. In other areas, secondary modern schools have been new 
creations, and their pupils have benefited in improved conditions 
from the previous backwardness of their Authority as much as their 
elder brothers and sisters had suffered from it. The addition of an 
extra year to the course in 1947 by the raising of the minimum 
leaving age from 14 to 15 has been more important than the change 
in status, the better buildings and accommodation to which this 
entitled the schools. If four years or less still seems to us too short, 
it is at least one-third longer than the ridiculously short period which 
was all the senior elementary school could count on. 


31. There is another important change that is coming over the 
secondary modern schools—more of them than of the old senior 
elementary schools take boys and girls. Before the war about 38 per 
cent of them were co-educational; today about 53 per cent are. 
On the other hand there is no appreciable change in the proportion 
of grammar schools which are co-educational; it remains under 30 
per cent. Most of the newer types of schools are co-educational—for 
example, 63 per cent of comprehensive and bilateral schools. This 
question, which is obviously of increasing importance as secondary 
education extends upwards in age and outwards from the classroom 
to out-of-school activities, is further discussed in Chapter 36. Here 
it is only necessary to show that a varied national provision does not 
ensure varied local opportunities. In country districts, variety is often 
impossible, and it is not surprising to find that 90 per cent of the 
Pupils of secondary modern schools situated in rural areas are in 
co-educational schools. There is, however, opportunity for greater 
variety in towns, and normally, but by no means always, this is 
Provided. Table 6 sets out the position in 178 urban areas, the 
smallest units to which the national statistics can conveniently be 
broken down. These urban areas should not be confused with the 
local education authorities. They consist of the urban parts of 
county authorities (that is to say, their schools situated in towns), the 
excepted districts (43 of those towns which were formerly their own 
elementary education authorities), the 79 county boroughs, and the 


9 divisions of the County of London. 
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Table 6. Percentage of Modern and Grammar School Pupils in Co- 
educational Schools in Towns (England). 


ee 


MOobERN SCHOOLS GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 

Percentage in Number | Percentage in | Number 
Co-educational schools | of Areas | Co-educational schools | of Areas 

None 16 None 87 

1-25% | 32 1-25% | 21 

26-50% 45 26-50%, 29 

51-75% 52 S1-75% 14 

76-99%, 19 76-99% 6 

All 14 All 19 


eee 


Note: One county and one excepted district have no grammar schools. Fourteen 
areas have no Modern or grammar co-educational schools; three have 
only co-educational schools. In roughly half the areas there is a fairly 
evenly balanced provision for modern school pupils, but in only about a 
quarter for grammar school pupils. 


32. A change so great as to seem revolutionary came over the 
grammar schools (“secondary schools on the grant list” in the 
phraseology of pre-war days) when the payment of fees was abolished 
by the Education Act of 1944; but this reform, like so much in 
English social legislation, was the completion of a process already 
far advanced. By 1938 the majority (53 per cent) of pupils admitted 
to secondary schools paid no fees at all; 31 per cent were ordinary 
fee-payers, while 16 per cent had won special places but, under the 
local education authority’s regulations, were either not exempt or 
only partially exempt from fees. In 21 per cent of the grant-earning 
secondary schools in England the only way to secure admission was 
by winning a free, or special, place through the equivalent of the 
present “11 plus examination”, and in a further 7 per cent of schools 
at least three-quarters of the places were awarded in this way. Of the 
773 council secondary schools, which contained 57 per cent of the 
secondary school pupils in England and Wales, 29 per cent were 
entirely free or “special place” in their entry by 1938. Another 
change in the nature of the grammar schools has been the develop- 
ment of their Sixth Forms from, in many cases, a handful of boys 
and girls in 1938 to the large numbers of today. This is treated at 
length in Part Five of the report; it is reflected in the steeper rise 
between 1938 and 1958 in the number of pupils aged 15 and over 
in Table 5 compared with that ig,the numbers under 15. 


es 
aie © (Oe | 
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33. In 1938 nearly all of what are now called secondary technical 
schools were included in the buildings of technical colleges and shared 
to a considerable extent a common staff with them. They were 
described as Junior Technical or Commercial Schools, Junior House- 
wifery Schools, Schools of Nautical Training or Junior Art Depart- 
ments. The Board of Education’s annual report gave a fairly detailed 
list of occupations for which the schools prepared their pupils. These 
schools admitted pupils at 13 for a course lasting to 16. Few boys 
or girls who had been admitted to a secondary school at 11 were 
willing to transfer their allegiance two years later; few pupils in 
elementary schools were willing to forgo their chance of a “special 
place” at 11 in order to hold themselves in reserve for a Junior 
Technical school at 13. The Spens report published in 1938 advocated 
the establishment of separate Technical High Schools with the ag 
of entry at 11 so that they might recruit on equal terms with thé 
secondary schools. The Technical High School was envisaged as5* 
providing a suitable form of education for boys and girls of highk— i. 
intelligence, and it is in this direction that the secondary technicalees 
schools of the post-war era are developing. Since 1944 the majority; 
of them have moved into buildings of their own,” and with this move; 
there has come a broadening of their curriculum and outlook so; 
that the majority now provide integrated academic and technical 
courses leading on to all forms of higher education (by no ne 
only in technological faculties) as well as directly into industry and 
commerce. Not only has the age of entry been lowered, but the age 
of leaving has been raised to allow of the growth of Sixth Forms. 
While the grammar schools ultimately derive their pattern of educa- 
tion from literary traditions profoundly modified by the development 
of the natural sciences, the technical schools are following a new and 
complementary approach, congenial to this century, which would 
reach many of the same goals from a different starting point. If its 
aims could be compressed into a single phrase, we would say that 

it starts where its pupils’ interests are, but that (as a former Minister 
of Education said) its sights are set “as high educationally as sights 


can be set”. 


-rwo Pr 


ae eee go 
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THE “‘TRIPARTITE SYSTEM” 
34. We have, then, good examples of modern, grammar and technical 
Schools; but we do not now have, and never have had, a tripartite 
system, Individual technical schools have been developed to a pitch 
Where they can stand comparison with any other schools, but 
technical schools as a group are slightly less numerous today than 
they were in 1947. To justify us talking of a tripartite system, we 


* The process had started as e 45.1928 when one now existing school moved to 
buildings of its own. 


Re: AAL 
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should need as many technical schools as grammar schools. In fact 
we have four grammar schools to every technical school and six 
grammar school pupils to every technical school pupil. Over 40 per 
cent of the local education authorities do not provide technical 
schools. Instead of a tripartite system we have (if we may generalise 
about England as a whole) a two-sided system, based on the assump- 
tion, where maintained schools are concerned, that all boys and 
girls alike go to undifferentiated primary schools, and that from the 
age of 11 onwards all go to a modern school unless they can show 
cause to the contrary and there is a place for them in a school giving 
a different kind of education. The secondary modern school is the 
school for the great majority of the population from the age of 11. 


35. We have been writing as if schools could be adequately described 
by the labels they bear. In fact, that is impossible. The proportion 
of grammar school places to the total population varies so greatly 
from one part of England to another, and bears so varying a relation 
both to the social background and the distribution of ability in 
particular communities, that about the only thing one can safely say 
is that the grammar school will contain the ablest, and the modern 
school the least able, of the boys and girls in its catchment area 
(excluding the educationally sub-normal). There is a considerable 
intermediate group of boys and girls whose abilities would in one 
place give them a grammar school education and in another a modern 
school one. There are also everywhere large numbers of boys and 
girls whose performance falls well short of their early promise, and 
others (probably quite as numerous) whose development exceeds 
anticipation. Chapter 30 of this report shows the large extent to 
which grammar and modern school pupils are intermingled in the 
employment they take up and the further education they get. Part 
Two of the report is largely concerned with the consequences of the 
discovery that a fair number of the pupils in modern schools are 
capable of reaching academic standards that have in the past been 
confined to grammar schools. Overlaps will occur wherever the line 
of division is drawn between grammar and modern schools; but the 
general level of ability of the pupils in the floating or borderline group 
will differ according to the percentage who are admitted to grammar 
schools. This implies that there will be differences in the level and 
character of the overlapping courses that will have to be provided. 
There is; of course, nothing new in the realisation that any system 
of allocation at 11 needs some correction at a later date. Until 
recently, however, the extent of the overlap has been underestimated, 
and individual transfers were the solution which was favoured. It is 
now becoming increasingly apparent that the numbers involved are 
such as to make the provision of overlapping courses, at least up to 
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16, a more practicable solution than any system of individual 
transfers. It is fair to say that more satisfactory progress has been 
made with the provision of modern school courses which overlap 
the grammar school curriculum than with grammar school courses 
designed for pupils who turn out not to respond readily or effectively 
to an academic approach. 


NEW TYPES OF SCHOOL 


36. The two-sided system is unlikely to survive in the form in which 
it existed five or six years ago, or to be replaced by a tripartite 
system of the kind which used to be suggested. Once it is agreed, as 
more and more people are coming to believe, that it is wrong to 
label children for all time at 11, the attempt to give mutually exclusive 
labels to the schools to which they go at that age will have to be 
abandoned. All over the country changes are being made that 
profoundly modify the previous pattern of education, and in certain 
areas, the system is not being modified so much as replaced by a 
different form of organisation. There are many variants, and no 
doubt there will be many more. We distinguish three for particular 
mention because of the contrast of their approach. They are the 
comprehensive school, the bilateral school and the two-tier organisa- 
tion of secondary education. All aim at reducing the waste of talent 
which arises from the overlap in ability which we have just been 
discussing, or—to put it in another way—all aim at giving each 
individual pupil a better chance of an education suited to his needs. 
All have two points of internal organisation in common. The first is 
that all levels of ability are represented in the same school; the second 
is that all levels of ability are not represented in every class. All the 


variants try to provide a common social life; none tries to provide 


a uniform curriculum. There are not yet many schools of these new 
kinds, and many of those that exist are still in their early stages, but 
they are spread throughout the country and are being tried in a 
very great variety of circumstances. Details of the distribution of 
comprehensive and bilateral schools are given 1n Table 7 overleaf. 


A single age-group rather than the total size of the school has been 


chosen as the basis for this table because it gives a more accurate 


estimate of the position in the early days of a school when it has not 
yet developed a full age-range- Percentages of the total population in 
each authority’s area who attend the comprehensive or bilateral 
schools have not been given because they would be seriously mis- 
leading in the county districts, where the new form of organisation 
may form the main provision for a self-contained area, but a very 
small part of the county’s total provision. This objection does not 
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Table 7. Comprehensive and Bilateral Schools 1957-58 (England). 
Ei i a learnt eat 


Comprehensive Schools Bilateral Schools 
Number of Ministry of Education Number of — 
Schools Pupils Division Schools Pupils 
aged 13 | aged 13 
x E | 142 Northern | 3 | 416 
6 1,279 East and West Ridings | — = 
1 191 North Midland 2 325 
1 373 Eastern ll 2,303 
30 8,513 Metropolitan (London and — = 
Middlesex) 
= — | South-Eastern 2 222 
3 412 | Southern 3 509 
= = South-Western 10 1,685 
15 3,645 Midland 10 1,542 
3 472 North-Western 4 421 
61 15,027 45 7,423 
>>> an aaa eee ee ee 
4 Torats 
Pupils aged 13; In comprehensive or bilateral schools 22,450 
In England 658,000 


Local Education Authorities: With comprehensive or bilateral schools 33 
(Counties 18; County Boroughs 15) 

Without comprehensive or bilateral schools 96 
(Counties 32; County Boroughs 64) 


apply in the same way to Cities, and it is worth noting that 22 per 
cent of London's 13 year-olds and 31 per cent of Coventry’s were 


in comprehensive schools last year, while 28 per cent of Bristol's 
were in bilateral schools. 


37. The best known, the most discussed and the most controversial 
of the variants is the comprehensive school. A comprehensive 
secondary school is one which at the age of 11 takes in pupils of all 
ranges of ability. Once inside the school, however, there is no 
attempt (as there is in the typical American High School, on which 
the English comprehensive school is often mistakenly said to be 
modelle 1) to teach all grades of ability together. The pupils are placed 
in form; or sets according to their abilities—a typical comprehensive 
school will start with eight to fifteen forms in a single year—and 
those who can move ahead fast are not held back by the others. It 
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is in social matters, in games and in extra-curricular activities that 
the ability ranges are grouped together; not in their studies. Over the 
age of 14 or 16, comprehensive schools provide Sixth Form courses 
not only of the grammar school type but of other types catering 
for a wide range of interests and abilities. If its grammar school 
component is to be of an efficient size, a comprehensive school 
cannot have a smaller catchment area than a grammar school; and 
if it is to take in at 11 not only the children of grammar school 
ability but all the children in that area, it will need to be a large 
school. As can be seen from Table 7, the average size of an age- 
group in a comprehensive school was about 250, which would give 
a fully developed school of about 1,500 pupils, but those in large 
towns will often be a good deal bigger. In some cases, a comprehen- 
sive school, while catering for all the pupils in its immediate 
neighbourhood, also takes in a selection of pupils (either the ablest 
or those requiring special courses) from a wider area; in these cases 
the efficient size for a comprehensive school will be smaller. This 
variant is, perhaps, more likely than the former to suit sparsely 
populated districts, which would then be served by two secondary 
schools—a local one offering a restricted range of courses and a 
more distant one offering a wider range. The existing English 
comprehensive schools have been formed in two main ways. Some 
have been new schools in new districts, or in districts where greatly 
increased grammar school provision was needed. Others have been 
formed by accretion round an existing grammar school. No English 
comprehensive school is old enough to have completed Sixth Form 
courses with pupils who, joining at 11, have spent the whole of 
their secondary school life in a comprehensive school, and few of 
the schools have yet completed a fifth year on this basis. It is 
impossible, therefore, as yet to form a valid opinion about the effect 
that comprehensive schools will have on the education of their pupils 
in the ages covered by our terms of reference. For this reason they 
can figure only slightly in our report, though they have never been 
far from our thinking and discussions. 


38. A bilateral school differs from a comprehensive school in that 
the pupils are clearly assigned to grammar, technical or modern 
streams, though easy transfer from one to another is possible. The 
task of deciding whether a particular school should be classified as 
comprehensive or bilateral is sometimes very easy, sometimes so 
difficult as to defy accuracy. Table 7 is based on the Ministry’s 
classification; another interpreter of the same data might have made 
a number of different dispositions. The important thing is that both 
types differ from the traditional system much more sharply than 
from one another. This does not, however, apply to the nature of the 
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courses the pupils take, which is much the same as in the traditional 
schools. Thus, whether they are grouped in comprehensive and 
bilateral schools, or separated between modern and grammar schools. 
it still remains true that two-thirds of the pupils are following courses 
of a modern school type and one-fifth courses of a grammar school 
type. 


39. The schools that we have been describing, however revolutionary 
in other ways, all accept the traditional view that pupils should stay 
at the same school from the age of 11 to the end of the secondary 
course. One authority is already trying a different age structure for 
its secondary education: several others have similar plans in active 
preparation. In Leicestershire in two areas (more are to follow) 
secondary education is being divided into two stages. The first stage 
from 11 to 14 (or 10 to 13 for some children) is accommodated in 
what are called, misleadingly enough, high schools, where the course 
also extends to 15 for those who do not wish to commit themselves 
to the second stage. The second stage is from 14 to 18 and is open 
to all those who will undertake to stay at school at least until the 
age of 16. This second stage is accommodated in what is called the 
grammar school (with even less reason than the usual use of the 
term in England). Thus there is a number of middle-sized schools for 
the three years of secondary education up to 14—with which we are 
not concerned in this report—leading on to another school, providing 
a full range of academic and non-academic subjects, to which 
anybody may go provided that he undertakes to stay there at Jeast 
two years. It is too early, as with the comprehensive schools, to form 
any judgement of the effects of this new pattern of organisation on 
English education. Indeed assessment will have to wait even longer 
in the case of this newest variant. Once again, we can only welcome 
an ingenious and interesting experiment in a ficld where much 
remains to be done if we are really to educate our teen-agers. 


40. How fast is the rate of change in organisation? Any answer to 
this question must be open to a great deal of qualification because of 
difficulties of classification, which bedevil attempts to measure what 
has already happened, and because of uncertainties about what may 
happen in the future. Table 8, which presents data covering virtually 
the whole of England supplied to us by the Association of Chief 
Education Officers, shows, however, both a remarkable growth in 
recent years and a remarkable extension of it to come in the next 
few years if the authorities’ present intentions are realised. The figures 
given in Table 8 cannot be reconciled with those in Table 7 partly 
because of the differences in classification and partly because Table 
8 refers to June, 1959 while Table 7 refers to January, 1958. 
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Table 8. Growth of Secondary Schools providing for All Levels of 
Ability (England). 
This table relates to: 
(1) schools which provide for all the children over the age of 11 ina given 
area; or 


(2) schools which provide for all children over the age of 11 in a limited 
area but which may also recruit some selected children from a wider 


area, 


rr ai 
A. B. Cc Dz 
No. of D expressed 
Total No. No. of | schools as} No, of asa 
of Secondary pupils defined in | pupils percentage 
Schools in (A) (1) and (2)| in (C) of B. 
above 
1956 4,393 1,783,374 52 38,926 218 
1959 4,809 2,228,793 127 122,872 5:51 
Estimate 
for 1965 4,993 2,248,930 227 254,371 Ir31 


Nore: It should be emphasised that the estimated figures for 1965 are subject to 
a variety of conditions and reservations but by and large they express the 
intentions of the L.E.A. at the time the information was asked for. 

It is clear, therefore, that the shape of the English school system in 

1978 will differ from that of 1958—perhaps almost as much as that 

of 1958 did from 1938. 


CHAPTER 3 


Population Changes and their Educational 
Consequences 


41. Men and women live longer and marry earlier than they used to, 
but they have smaller families. More married women have paid 
employment. All this is, of course, a matter of general knowledge: 
the purpose of this chapter is to give some indication of what the 
consequences of these facts have been, and ought to be, for education. 
What is taught in schools cannot, at least directly or quickly, influence 
these general social changes; but they profoundly affect what can 
and needs to be done in schools. It is in their context that we must 
plan. 


EARLIER MARRIAGE AND SMALLER FAMILIES 


42. People live longer. A hundred years ago only about one-third 
of the children born could expect to live to 65, while less than half 
of those who reached the age of 15 were still alive at 65. Now two- 
thirds of the children born, and three-quarters of those reaching the 
age of 15, may expect to be alive at 65. The improvement has been 
continuous. In the last half-century, between 1906 and 1956, the 
expectation of life at birth for men has risen from 48-5 years to 67:8 
and for women from 52:4 years to 73-3. But beyond 65 there has 
been little change for over a century in the expectation of life. A man 
reaching 65 today may expect to live only one year longer than his 
great-grandfather a hundred years ago (for women the comparative 
figure is 3 years). The contemporary problem of old age is caused 
not by the elderly living longer, but by more people surviving to 
become elderly. Men and women aged 65 and over were only 5 per 
cent of the population in 1871 and 1901, by 1931 they had become 
7 per cent and by 1951, 11 per cent. The proportion is still rising. 


43. Men and women marry earlier—women markedly so. Unlike the 
increasing expectation of life, this has not been a continuous process; 
but a swinging pendulum. From 1871 to 1911 the proportions of 
men and women marrying early steadily dropped. From 1911 to 
1951 they have risen, slowly at first but latterly with a velocity that 
has carried them well above the 1871 level. This is shown in Table 9- 
The changes are much more marked for women than for men. Today 
half the women in the country (and a quarter of the men) are married 
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Table 9. Proportions per Thousand Men and Women of Age-groups 
15-19 and 20-24 who were or had been Married (Census Dates; 


England and Wales). 


NN ŘŮĚ 
Age-Group 1851 1861 1871 1881 1891 

Men 4 5 5 5 4 
15-19 

Women 25 30 32 25 19 

Men 200 223 230 221 193 
20-24 

Women 308 331 343 331 296 
Age-Group 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 

Men 3 z 4 3 5 
15-19 

Women 15 12 18 18 No 44 

Men 173 143 178 139 Census 238 
20-24 

Women 212: 243 274 258 482 


before they are 25. This compares with a third (and nearly a quarter 
of the men) at the previous peak ninety years ago. The trend towards 
early marriage has continued since the 1951 census. Over 4 per cent 
of the girls with whom this report is concerned are married women. 


44, Families are smaller. The decline in the number of births per 
family has been a continuous process for over a hundred years. The 
average number of children born to a woman marrying in mid- 
Victorian times has been estimated to have been 5-8; for women 
married in 1925 it was 2:2. The Royal Commission on Population 
estimated that about 9 per cent of marriages taking place about 
1860 were childless compared with 17 per cent of those taking place 
in 1925. Of the 1860 marriages, 5 per cent produced one child only; 
6 per cent, two; 8 per cent, three; and 72 per cent, more than three 
children. The corresponding figures for the 1925 marriages were 25 
per cent with one child, 25 per cent with two, 14 per cent with 
three children and 19 per cent with more than three. At first the fall 
in size of families was much more marked in the professional classes, 
but this contrast has grown less, primarily through a reduction 
in the size of families of manual workers, but to some extent also 
by a tendency to slightly larger families than a generation ago in the 
professional classes. We have no firm data of recent years about the 
distribution of family size, but the 1951 census provides details for 
each social class of the size of private households and of the number 
of children under 16 that they contained, which is close enough to 
the same thing to serve as a rough guide. (It should be explained 
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that a retired person living alone, and an establishment in which 
parents and children, relations and domestic staff live together, both 
equally constitute a single household). The remarkable thing is that 
the size of households, and the number of children under 16 they 
contain, vary very little class by class from the average of all classes, 
though social classes 4 and 5* still contain a rather higher proportion 
of households with 3 or more children. Broadly speaking, however, 
we may say that, in every class, over half the households had no 
children at home on the day the 1951 census was taken, that getting 
on for a quarter had one child, about one-seventh had two children 
and one-twelfth had three or more. 


45. More married women are engaged in paid work. The 1901 census 
classified just under one-third of all women (32 per cent) as ‘gainfully 
occupied’; the 1951 census just over one-third (35 per cent). The 
proportion of married women who were ‘gainfully occupied’ rose 
from 13 per cent in 1901 to 23 per cent in 1951. In 1901 22 per cent 
of the women who were ‘gainfully occupied’ were married; in 1951 
the percentage was 40. Quite as significant is the change in the 
nature of women’s occupations. In 1901 four of every five women 
employed were either in domestic service occupations (including 
laundry work), or in the manufacture and sale either of textile 
fabrics and dresses or of food, drink and tobacco. Even so, the 
range of occupations followed by women was considerably more 
diversified then than it had been twenty years before. The process 
of diversification has gone steadily on, and there have been large 
increases in the last twenty years in the numbers and proportion 
following occupations which require some education above the 
minimum. The greatest single increase, both proportionately (122 
per cent) and absolutely (700,000), was among clerks and typists. 
The increase in the professional and technical occupations (which 
include nursing and all the medical services, as well as teaching and 
social work) was 35 per cent; but even so the ratio of women to 
men in this whole group was lower in 1951 than in 1931. 


SMALLER FAMILIES, LONGER EDUCATION 


46. These radical changes in the structure and way of life of the 
population have had, and will continue to have, many repercussions 
on the educational system. We choose six which seem to us of 
special consequence in their bearing on our terms of reference. Three 
of these have a direct connection with the organisation and content 
of education. They are: the greater ability of the individual family 
to support a lengthy education for its children; the greater freedom 
of the married woman to take up paid employment; the fact that, for 


* The Registrar General defines five social classes. 
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an increasing number of girls, marriage now follows hard on, or 
even precedes, the end of education. The other three are more 
concerned with the nature of the society in which children grow up. 
They are: the larger proportion of old people which society as a 
whole has to support; the fact that the family group covers a much 
smaller age-range than previously, thus limiting a boy’s or girl’s 
intimate circle (apart from parents) to his or her own precise con- 
temporaries; and the fact that both births and deaths are now rare 
events in most children’s lives. 


47, It seems clear that most families can now support a longer school 
education for their children than used to be the case. Families are, 
as we have seen, smaller in all social groups. They are started earlier 
in life; and, as the Royal Commission on Population pointed out, 
about four-fifths of all the children who will be born to a group 
of married couples are born in the first ten years of married life. 
These facts taken together seem to us significant. Lack of money 
used to make it necessary in the days of large families for manual 
workers to put their children to work as early as possible. The father 
reached his peak earning capacity in early manhood; each additional 
child meant an increased cost on a fixed income until the older 
children could go to work to relieve, and contribute to, the family 
exchequer. The younger children in a large family, moreover, might 
still be dependent as the parents approached the time when their 
earning capacity would grow less or disappear. To this economic 
force working against any longer education than the unavoidable 
minimum may probably be added a psychological one. Young 
children obviously need attention, and nearly always receive it. 
Older children may need it just as much, but their need is not so 
apparent. They are more likely to get it when there are no younger 
ones to distract the parents’ notice. It is a tribute to the courage 
and the conviction of their parents that many boys and girls from 
the homes of manual workers did in the past get a secondary educa- 
tion or better; but the number of them was necessarily small. It was 
not until the days of generally small families that manual workers 
and their wives could reasonably be expected to look at education 
for their children in the same sort of perspective as non-manual 
workers, The manual worker of today normally has a family whose 
numbers do not constitute an excessive burden on his income, and 
whose members may all be expected to be grown up and independent, 
however long the education he gives them, before he retires on 
pension. Moreover his wife is very likely to be able to supplement 
the family income when the children are older. This diagnosis is 
corroborated by the fact that children in large families tend to have 
a shorter education than those in small families. Among National 
Service recruits to the Army and the R.A.F. the proportion who 
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had left school at 15 rises with each additional member of the 
family from which they come, from 58 per cent among only children, 
to 61, 71, 80, 86 and 92 per cent in families with six or more children. 
And this pattern is repeated in each occupation group. (Further 
statistics on this are contained in Part Two of Volume II). With the 
exception of these large families, then, we can today for the first 
time say that the family situation of all classes is such as to put no 
barriers in the way of longer education. But the exception remains. 
In recent years, society has made some provision towards the cost 
of supporting a large family through family allowances, income tax 
allowances and, for those with really low incomes, through mainten- 
ance allowances, but the provision is hardly sufficient as yet to 
give equality of opportunity to members of large families. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE AND EMPLOYMENT 


48. The reduction in family size, the earlier age of marriage, the 
earlier incidence of child-bearing inside marriage, longer life and 
better health—all these are making it increasingly possible for 
marriage to mark not the end, but simply a break in a woman’s 
career. Indeed it is no longer marriage itself, but child-bearing and 
child-care which today signal a withdrawal from outside employ- 
ment. How long a withdrawal? There is a period when part-time 
employment is possible, but not full-time. But when full allowance 
has been made for this, for any slight increase in family size, and 
for the years of retirement, it remains true that the wife of today 
has a large number of years which she can devote to activities outside 
her home (whether “gainful” or voluntary), and that the changed 
outlook of today makes her want to use them in this way. This desire 
is in line with the economic and social needs of the community; 
it does not, however, fit in well either with the organisation and 
conditions of employment, or, in some respects, with the education 


provided for girls in secondary schools. The Royal Commission on 
Population pointed out that 


“there is often a real conflict between motherhood and a whole-time 
‘career’. Part of this conflict is inherent in the biological function of 
women, but part of it is artificial and the persistence of this artificial 
element tends to depress the status of motherhood into that of an 
inferior alternative to outside employment or public life. We therefore 
welcome the removal of the marriage bar in such employment as 
teaching and the civil service and we think that a deliberate effort 
should be made to devise adjustments that would render it easier for 
women to combine motherhood and the care of a home with outside 
activities.” * 


*(Cmd. 7695 pp. 159-60). 
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49. The conclusion to which this leads is twofold. In the first place, 
attention must be paid (as the Royal Commission suggested) to the 
re-organisation of those professions and occupations which do (or 
might) employ women so as to enable married women to play their 
part in them, or to resume it when the period of pregnancy and infant 
care is over. Education authorities are in an especially responsible 
position in this regard in so far as married women are urgently 
needed as teachers, and teaching is a profession in which women 
are employed alongside men. It is increasingly important to solve 
the problem of the exodus of married women from teaching. 
Secondly, girls should be encouraged to qualify before marriage in 
a greater number of professions or occupations which will provide 
opportunities for them in later years. Teaching, social work, the 
health services, the clothing trades and commerce are the occupations 
usually thought of when the school curriculum is planned, but 
experience in this and other countries suggests that there are other 
occupations which can be combined with marriage or in which a 
married woman can bring herself up to date after a few years’ absence 
from work by a relatively brief refresher course. 


50. The earlier age at which women now marry has serious conse- 
quences for the education of adolescent girls. It hardly leaves time 
for a girl to become fully qualified professionally, and to gain 
experience in the exercise of her skill, before marriage and child- 
birth interrupt her career. It will, we think, be generally agreed 
that some period of independence, of being out in the world, before 
marriage is highly desirable. It is increasingly difficult to reconcile 
this with the demands of school life. Certainly it points to a radically 
new conception of the way in which girls of 17 and 18 should be 
treated. If they are to remain in full-time education, it will, we think, 
be necessary to treat them far more as students than as schoolgirls. 
Some schools are, we know, aware of the problem, but they are not 
yet the majority. It is not only, though this is important, that girls 
will not stay at school if they feel that they are being treated as 
children and are identifiable by the general public as schoolgirls on 
irrelevant occasions. We are even more concerned that they should 
learn to behave and to react as adults. It is not calf love, but the 
love which leads to marriage that they feel. Where the intellectually 
abler girls are concerned, it is difficult for the schools to adjust to 
this sharpening contrast between career interests and personal 
demands, for most of what they learn in school is related to their 
professional training and to entrance into the universities and other 
institutions where it is pursued. There is not much scope—in school 
hours, at least—for giving them any education specifically related 
to their special interests as women. 
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51. With the less able girls, however, we think that the schools can 
and should make more adjustments (more than all but a handful 
have yet done) to the fact that marriage now looms much larger and 
nearer in the pupils’ eyes than it has ever done before. Their needs 
are much more sharply differentiated from those of boys of the 
same age than is true of the academically abler groups. Nearly 
nine times as many girls as boys get married before they are 19. 
This is reflected in the immediate interests of the boys and girls in 
the last year or two of the school course. There can be no doubt 
that at this stage boys’ thoughts turn most often to a career, and 
only secondly to marriage and the family; and that the converse 
obtains with girls. It is plain, then, that, if it is sound educational 
policy to take account of natural interests, there is a clear case for 
a curriculum which respects the different roles they play. While the 
ultimate objective should be to help both boys and girls to grow up 
as intelligent and responsible citizens, the proximate objective should 


take the interests they display during this phase of their lives into 
consideration. 


52. At this time, therefore, the Prospect of courtship and marriage 
should rightly influence the education of the adolescent girl. Though 
the general objectives of secondary education remain unchanged, 
her direct interest in dress, personal appearance and in problems 
of human relations should be given a central place in her education. 
The greater psychological and social maturity of girls makes such 
subjects acceptable—and Socially necessary. Girls must be treated, 
even more completely than adolescent boys, as young adults. It is 
the extension of education to older pupils, as well as the increasingly 
early sophistication of girls which have not only made this differen- 
tiation necessary, but have also given the subjects we have mentioned 
their strong emotional charge. The increase in the number of early 
p ammages Is, in any case, creating a problem for the schools; it will 
be more serious when the School-leaving age is raised. 


THE OLD AND THE YOUNG 
53. The fact that the elderly and retired now 
of the whole population than in the past, and that the proportion 
is still rising, has important educational consequences. It is certain 
that we can support them and increase the standard of living of the 
whole community only if there is increased efficiency in prodvction 
and distribution at all levels. And increased efliciency means both 
better education and longer education, But there 1s another educa- 
tional Consequence, quite as serious in its implications, of the ageing 
population. Are the old to be regarded as a burden—an unwelcome 
bye-product of the efficiency of the welfare state—or are they tO 


form a higher proportion 
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have a highly regarded place in scciety? The problem is not only an 
economic one, but a moral one—in both aspects it has a bearing on 
education. 

54. There remain the two less tangible, but no less important, 
influences of population changes on education—the disappearance of 
death, and indeed of birth, as a common incident of growing up 
in a family, and the disappearance of the “all-through” family which 
bridged the generations, to borrow a metaphor from the title of 
those older schools which cater for all ages from 5 to 15. Death, in 
fact, in the experience of most children is limited to the death of the 
old, whereas not so long ago it was realised as something that 
might strike anyone at any time. Throughout the whole of the last 
half of the nineteenth century the infant mortality rate was of the 
order of 150 per thousand live births; in this century it has steadily 
and dramatically fallen—to 63 in the period 1930-1932 and to 30 in 
1951. Ninety years ago half the male deaths were those of boys and 
men under 20; by 1951 the proportion had dropped to 6 per cent. 
The great majority were of men over 45. Fifty to a hundred years 
ago boys and girls were frequently reminded that they were, so to 
speak, tenants-at-will of life, not freeholders. Today they have— 
mercifully—a much greater sense of personal security, but this may 
well make the shock of corporate insecurity all the greater when 
in their teens they first become consciously aware of the fundamental 
political anxieties of our time. The old ‘all-through’ family, though 
it had its disadvantages, especially in curtailing education, acted as a 
school for personal responsibility and informal social education. 
No one child could long hold the centre of the stage. Parents had 
younger children to occupy their attention as the older ones grew 
up. There was a constant succession of new roles to be played by 
the various members of the family circle as its numbers grew and 
its composition gradually changed. The generations merged into one 
another. In the characteristic household of today there is no change 
in the composition of the family, once established, until it suddenly 
disrupts some sixteen to twenty years later. The new family pattern, 
and it is new not only in relation to the recent past but to all recorded 
history, tends to emphasise and increase the inherent isolation and 
self-centredness of the adolescent. But this takes us to the changing 
social world which is the subject of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER 4 


Changing Social Needs 


55. Our terms of reference require us to consider changing social 
needs. In every aspect of education and at every stage of our thinking 
we have been keenly aware of the way in which social conditions, 
attitudes and habits affect what education can achieve. In this 
chapter we select two main directions of change which seem especially 
important for their impact on teen-agers and for the way in which 
they define some of the objectives of educational policy. The first 18 
the emancipation, or isolation, of the individual (it can be looked at 
in both ways) and the rejection of traditional authority; the second, 
the conquest of the field of communications by the mass production 
techniques which were first applied to the manufacture of goods. 


EMANCIPATION AND THE MORAL CODE 

56. In Chapter 3 we approached the first of these directions of change 
through our consideration of the dwindling of the family to a small 
unit, in which the mother is increasingly likely to be employed outside 
the family as well as in her essential role at home. In the next chapter 
we shall be dealing with the growing financial independence of the 
children, with the result that today by the later teens they are nO 
longer beholden to their parents for their pleasures. A generation 
ago “a room of one’s own,” and the spiritual independence for 
which it stood, was often something to be fought for and attained 
only with difficulty. Today it is taken for granted, at least in its 
metaphorical sense, by young people. The family group, of course, 
survives as the unit of living for nearly all boys and girls of the ages 
with which we are concerned, but it does not dominate or direct the 
way they spend their time. Less than 8 per cent of the boys and girls 
who had left modern schools two years before were not still living 
at home at the time of our Social Survey (when they were, presum- 
ably, about 17) but 36 per cent of the boys and 32 per cent of the 
girls had only spent one or two evenings at home out of the previous 
seven. A further 28 per cent of the boys and 6 per cent of the girls 
had been out every evening. The survival of the family is based 0 
Consent; it is not now thought to be guaranteed by the nature © 
things. 

57. It is not only that the children know (as children have always 
known) that when they grow up most of them will leave home an 

set up families of their own; increasing numbers of them are also 
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aware that the continuation of the family into which they were born 
is not to be taken for granted. Divorce and remarriage are matters 
with which they have become familiar as an element in the lives of 
prominent and admired people, and are no longer unknown within 
their own circle. The Registrar General estimated in his Statistical 
Review for 1946-50 that “about 1 in 4 of the women marrying now 
at ages 16-18, 1 in 10 of those marrying at ages 19-22, and 1 in 16 
of those marrying at ages 23-27 will have been divorced by the 
twentieth anniversary of their marriage.” It is true that there has 
been a slight, but welcome, decline in the divorce rate since then, but 
the general picture remains true. It is with this situation around them 
that the teen-agers with whom we are concerned approach their own 
courtship and marriage. The durability of the family (its tyranny, as 
it seemed to many a generation ago) can no longer be taken for 
granted. If a secure home is to be achieved (and what couple 
approaching marriage does not desire one ?), it has to be worked for. 
The transition from discipline by order and convention to self- 
discipline is not easy in any field; it is especially difficult where sex 
is concerned because of the force of the instinctive desires. If the 
family is to be as secure in the future as it has been in the past (and 
we can be content with nothing less), there will have to be a conscious 


effort to prepare the way for it through the educational system on 


a much greater scale than has yet been envisaged. Rightly or wrongly, 


divorce is not only legally recognised; in growing sectors of the 
community it is socially accepted. It is with this knowledge and 
within this context that those concerned with the upbringing of teen- 
agers must strive to produce those attitudes and actions which in 
the fulness of time help to make the marriage of a man and a woman 
an effective instrument both for the nurture of children and for “the 
mutual society, help and comfort that the one ought to have of the 
other, both in prosperity and adversity.” 

58. The problem of sexual ethics is, of course, far wider than 
marriage. Indeed in the years from 15to 18it is not mainly a marriage 
problem. It seems beyond question that behaviour which would have 
been rejected a generation ago as improper and anti-social—most 
people would simply have said wrong—is today tolerated or endorsed 
by adult public opinion. Young people enjoy a much greater freedom 
to live their own lives without adult supervision, and to meet and 
spend their time together as they like without censure and without 
restraints other than those which their own individual taste or 
conviction imposes. In this change there has been both gain and loss. 
It is surely gain that boys and girls, young men and young women, 
should have the opportunity, which earlier generations often lacked, 
to get to know one another really well before committing themselves 
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to the choice of a mate. It is surely loss that new guiding rules of 
behaviour in the changed situation have not been sufficiently 
developed to replace the old customs which nearly everybody has to 
some extent abandoned and which some have altogether thrown 
overboard. Clearly it is not possible for an educational service, which 
is designed to prepare the young for adult life, to establish by itself 
such a code. This is the concern of society as a whole, young and 
old alike. Education can only function within the broad directives 
of right and wrong which society gives. Teachers and youth leaders 
are, however, well placed to bring to attention the personal bewilder- 
ment and disaster to which this public indecision over moral issues 
often leads the young. There can be no doubt of the disaster. On 
1956 figures, one girl in fifty might expect to give birth to a child 
conceived before she was 17. It is important to disentangle the two 
strands—the rise in unsupervised association between teen-age boys 
and girls; and the virtual disappearance of many of the old rules of 
right and wrong which were formerly accepted even when they were 
not obeyed. These two changes have happened at the same time, 
but they are not necessary consequences of one another. It seems to 
us quite possible to imagine a society in which teen-agers had their 
present freedom to live their own lives; but in which they were not 
deprived of the security which comes from a well understood know- 
ledge of what is right and what is wrong. After all, it was the adults 
and not the teen-agers who first cast doubt on the rules. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


59. In writing of the climate of opinion, as it affects marriage and 
the relation of the sexes, we have been dealing with something which 
touches society as a whole, though there are certain geographical 
and religious groups which to some extent stand apart from contem- 
porary changes. We must still bear this general climate of opinion 
in mind in turning to juvenile delinquency. In its conventiona 
meaning of getting into trouble with the law this is still largely 2 
male prerogative. It is, however, at its worst in specific neighbour- 
hoods which are marked by a high concentration of almost every 
social problem, and where the local climate of opinion is, to quote 
a phrase from Mr. J. B. Mays, often not only “deviant but defiant.” 
Typical of such areas are the inner, declining rings of impoverished 
districts near the centre of the great cities, where resident populations» 
without the initiative to follow their abler and more industrious 
neighbours to the suburbs, are often intermixed with immigrants 
from other districts and other cultures. The special, and depressing, 
characteristics of such areas have been the theme of many important 
social studies from the time of Sir Cyril Burt’s classic “Young 
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Delinquents” to the work now being done in Liverpool. But they 
are not the only areas where the risk of contamination is especially 
high. A new housing estate, if left without appropriate provision for 
communal life and adequate social leadership, can be as deadly as 
any decaying slum. 


60. These districts provide many posts of educational honour. It is 
sad and serious that this is not more widely recognised. The qualities 
they call for are not extraordinary—they are the ordinary human 
Virtues of courage, sympathy, affection and firmness. It is the degree 
to which they are needed that is exceptional. Some at least of those 
who teach in schools or run youth clubs in such areas ought to be 
men and women who are prepared to find their life-work in the 
neighbourhood—one of the best qualifications for teaching a class 
in this sort of district is to have taught their parents before them. 
None should be transients on their way from college to a good job 
nearer home; the reserve of occasional teachers intended to meet 
such emergencies as illness ought not to be relied on to fill gaps which 
exist because no regular teacher can be found. A quick turnover of 
teachers is, however, too often the distinguishing mark of these 
schools. It is our contention that teaching is always allied to other 
forms of social work, but the terms of the alliance certainly differ 
greatly from one area to another. In these specially difficult districts 
the teacher must be more of the social worker than in other places. 
Indeed with some of his pupils that role must come first. And, of 
course, he needs far closer contacts with other social workers than 
are needed elsewhere. We have not made any special studies which 
enable us to say what proportion of the whole population live in 
these areas, but we do not believe that it can be so large as to make 
special provision impossible. Neither are we able to estimate exactly 
what proportion of juvenile delinquency 1s located in these places, 
but we believe it to be very high. The job to be tackled, therefore, 
though difficult, is both limited and extremely | important—well 
worth the difference in cost between “getting-by and making an 
all-out effort. Incidentally, the gain to the public reputation of the 
educational system as a whole would be almost as great as the 
contribution to social welfare. It is these areas which have provided 
the setting for most of the popular books which have fiercely 
portrayed the difficulties and deficiencies of the secondary modern 
school. They have, quite unjustly, been taken by readers without 
first-hand experience as typical of modern schools as a whole. It 
is just because they are not typical that we can hope for a quick 


Improvement. 
almost as difficult to estimate the incidence of 


61. It is, perhaps, ! 
een las to gauge how much of it lies within 


juvenile delinquency in genera 
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the special areas we have just been discussing. The trouble is that 
the criminal statistics are statistics of action taken by the authorities, 
which is by no means the same thing as statistics of action taken by 
those who break the law. At one time, or in one town, there may be 
more policemen to enforce the law than in another; similarly there 
will be differences in the completeness with which crimes are reported 
to the police, and variations in the way in which the police deal with 
offenders, especialiy juvenile offenders. Still. in spite of these impor- 
lant reservations, an attempt must be made to set out the position. 
In 1958 the Christian Economic and Social Research Foundation 
published a pamphlet called “Trends in Teenage Delinquency’ 
which, on the basis of the Annual Report on Criminal Statistics, 
set out the convictions per 10,000 civilian males resident in England 


and Wales for various groups of offences. The result is summarised 
in Table 10. 


Table 10. Convictions per 10,000 Civilian Males at two Dates for five 
Groups of Offences. 


Males 14-16 Males 17-20 
Type of Offence (3 age-groups) (4 age-groups less Forces) 

1947 1956 1947 1956 
Theft | 165 | 1⁄4 181 | 260 
Violence 3-7 | 9-2 128 | 40 
Sexual 5-5 | 10-8 | 69 | 15:9 
Drink 2 | 8 | 178 | 94 

E | 

Disorder* 43 | 49 | 66 | 141 


Seer 


It is important neither to overlook the exceedingly heavy increase 
in crimes associated with violence, sex and drunkenness, nor tO 
exaggerate the total number of boys and young men affected. If one 
could aggregate the five types of offence, the overall rate would still 


only be 5-5 per cent. for the older age-group and 2-5 per cent for the 
younger. 


62. Mr. Leslie T. Wilkins of the Home Office Research Unit has 
recently drawn attention to the different degrees of delinquency which 
various generations have shown. His thesis may briefly be summarised 
in two statements. The first is that it is the war-time infants, and 
not the war-time babies, who as a generation have given most 
trouble in each year of their growth from 8, when criminal respon- 
sibility begins, to 20. They are, of course, the generation whose 


* Disorder—a miscellaneous group which includes riding a bicycle without lights 
and playing football in the street. 
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education (among other things) was most upset by the war. The 
second statement is that for the last five or six years the group of 
young men aged 17 to 20 inclusive has shown a quite unprecedentedly 
bad record both in relation to our experience of previous generations 
and to their own earlier career. We are of course directly concerned 
only with the two younger of these four years; but it is clearly 
necessary to ask whether the education system is doing all it can to 
look after these young men. 


63. There is one aspect of juvenile delinquency with which the 
schools must be very closely concerned—it is the fact that the last 
year of compulsory education is also the heaviest year for juvenile 
delinquency, and that the steadily increasing rate in the secondary 
school years is reversed when a boy goes to work. Chart 5 shows that 
this phenomenon is of long standing and that, moreover, when the 
school-leaving age was raised from 14 to 15 in 1947 there was an 
immediate change over in the delinquency record of the 13 year-olds 
(who until then had been the most troublesome age-group) and the 
14 year-olds, who took their place in 1948 and have held it con- 
sistently ever since. This is a phenomenon which must surely make 
all those concerned with education think carefully about the reasons 
for it. It is, of course, clear that once a boy goes to work he has 
less time each day and at each holiday period in which to get into 
trouble. That is probably the main reason for the drop which occurs 
as soon as a boy leaves school. The wages he earns at work may well 
come nearer to meeting the demands he makes as a consumer than 
the money that is legitimately his while he is still a schoolboy. There 
is nothing in the state of affairs which Chart 5 discloses to make any 
thoughtful person doubt the value of being at school; indeed, the 
delinquency may arise, not because boys are at school, but because 
they are not at school enough. But there is a good deal to suggest 
that more thought ought to be given to the conditions of a boy’s 
life, both in and out of school, during the last year or so before he 
reaches the leaving age. We cannot be satisfied with things as they are. 


OLD LOYALTIES AND NEW PRESSURES 


64. Juvenile delinquency is and, we may hope, will continue to be 
a sectional matter, affecting especially certain bad areas and unfor- 
tunate children. The weakening of accepted authority is a much 
wider matter—we take up the argument where paragraph 58 left it. 
Quite clearly there is less willingness to take anything for granted and 
less recognition of ex-officio leadership than there used to be. Not 
so long ago a man accepted as natural a loyalty to his home town and 
county, to the church of his birth and to his father’s political party- 
He followed their lead unquestioningly in their respective spheres: 
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they in turn gave him significance. To change sides, to abandon an 
old loyalty, was something only to be done for grave cause and 
sometimes with serious misgiving. Those who did so were for this 
very reason likely to be serious men and, often, the salt of the earth. 
No doubt in practice many men sat very lightly to these loyalties, 
though they continued to acknowledge them. The important thing 
in both cases was that this permanent connection was the norm to 
which it was assumed that behaviour ought to conform. In so far 
as these old loyalties were local, no doubt their weakening has 
come from the greater mobility of the population. In 1901, out of 
England’s forty counties, in only three were the natives less than 
60 per cent of the population; by 1931 there were twelve counties 
in that position; by 1951 the number had risen to twenty. And one 
can change one’s environment without changing one’s county. How 
many people today are born and die in the same district, let alone 
the same street? In so far as these loyalties were intellectual or spiritual, 
their decline has no doubt been caused partly by the unprecedented 
rate at which knowledge has grown, a rate which has often far 
outstripped the capacity of the old institutions to adapt themselves, 
and partly by the role of education itself as a solvent of untried 
assumptions. Many loyalties, too, were part local, part mental— 
often a move to a new home has broken an old connection, which 
had come to rest more on custom or sentiment than on conviction. 


65. Whatever the reasons, neither adults nor teen-agers are willing 
nowadays to take very much on authority—that is to say as far as 
their conscious minds are concerned. Indeed if young people’s 
insistence on questioning all received authority meant that they were 
determined to think for themselves, there would be more room for 
surprise than for alarm. But in fact all that has happened is the 
substitution of the public opinion of their peers for the wisdom of 
the ages. Teen-age opinion is often badly informed, fickle and 
superficial. How should it be otherwise? Of all age-groups, the teen- 
agers are most exposed to the impact of the “mass media” of 
communication. At school, they had the help of educated adults to 
enable them to distinguish and to criticise; to master the suggestive 
and imaginative material put before them in a never-ending stream, 
and not to be mastered by it. As adults, they can hope to acquire a 
Sufficient knowledge of life, a certain mastery in the art of moe 
a home and earning a living, which will give them a tpn ge or 
the vicarious experiences they get from screen or printed page. Most 
teen-agers have neither the one safeguard nor the other. They know 
they are not important as producers or as citizens. But their money 
is as good as anybody’s. In their capacity as consumers, they get 
their fair share, and perhaps more than their fair share, of the 
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attention of those who have goods or entertainment to sell; and 
though many of them are cynical enough about the reason for the 
attention they receive, who does not like being flattered? It needs, 
moreover, a very wise head to resist the suggestions of those who 
have to make their living by the correctness of their applied psy- 
chology—a science which does not rest on the art of intellectual 
conviction. But the welfare of the democratic state rests precisely 
on that. 


66. Once again it is important to remember the strictly limited field 
in which education can operate. It could not, if it would, destroy 
the “mass media” of communications. It ought not to want to do so. 
The high standard of technical efficiency that modern methods have 
developed has brought experiences of the greatest value to many 
whose lives were often pitifully empty of anything but the daily 
task of keeping alive. They have enlarged the imagination and 
widened the horizons of millions. They have quickened many who 
were intellectually dead. They give education new possibilities. But 
just because they are so powerful, they need to be treated with the 
discrimination that only education can give. There is undoubtedly 
a duty on those who wield such great power to use it responsibly. 
That is a matter for the whole community, and not especially for 
educationalists. There is also in our view a duty on those who are 
charged with the responsibility for education to see that teen-agers. 
who are at the most insecure and suggestible stage of their lives, are 
not suddenly exposed to the full force of the “mass media” without 
some counter-balancing assistance. The tremendous power of these 
methods of communication makes it important not to cut short the 
educational period. Surely society ought not to withdraw from the 


young worker the help it gave the schoolboy. Nor is this help of 


which we have been writing merely a defensive armour of criticism. 
Something more is needed. The Education Act of 1944 imposes on 
local education authorities the obligation to “contribute towards 
the spiritual, moral, mental and physical development of the com- 
munity.” The teen-agers with whom we are concerned need, perhaps 
before all else, to find a faith to live by. They will not all find precisely 
the same faith and some will not find any. Education can and should 
play some part in their search. It can assure them that there is 
something to search for and it can show them where to look and 
what other men have found. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Pressure of Economic Change 


67. Of all the driving forces of change in the present day, among the 
strongest are those that show up in economic form, those that bear 
upon the amount of money and of other resources that is made 
available for the educational system, or upon the living the pupils 
in the schools are looking forward to being able to earn. The essential 
verities of a sound education are, no doubt, the same from generation 
to generation. But the particular form that the education takes, the 
nuniber of pupils who receive it, the number and nature of the schools 
they attend and the length of time they stay there—all these things 
are influenced by economic circumstances. We leave aside until the 
next chapter the question of the economic and financial relationships 
between the state and the schools. The present chapter is concerned 
with the impact on the individual of economic changes and the 
consequences that they can be expected to have for the schools. 


THE ADVANCE FROM POVERTY 


68. It has hardly yet been generally realised how sharply the average 
standard of living has risen in the fourteen years since the end of 
the war. It is useless to quote money figures because of the great 
rise in prices in the past two decades. But in the broadest of terms, 
it can be said that the total real output of the United Kingdom (it 
is impracticable to give figures for England alone) in 1958 was about 
one-third greater than it had been twenty years earlier. Even after 
more had been set aside for the needs of the government (especially 
for defence), for additions to productive and other capital and for 
exports, there was still enough left over to sustain an increase in 
consumption. An index number of all forms of consumption by 
individuals—the best statistical measure of the standard of living of 
the people—shows an increase of about 10 per cent per head from 
1938 to 1958. This great increase in wealth-producing capacity 
cannot be left out of any consideration of educational policy. As 
compared, for example, with our predecessors of the Consultative 
Committee who produced, in 1938, the Spens Report on Secondary 
Education, we are prescribing for a community that is one-third 
richer in material wealth. This has a double implication: there 
should be more real resources available for education; and, since a 
high level of national productivity can only be sustained by brains 
and skill, the schools have a higher challenge to meet. 


45 
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69. The basis of the great improvement in the standard of living of 
the average family has, of course, been the full employment that 
has prevailed for two decades. But it has not been full employment 
alone, for the combined effect of inflation, of progressive taxation 
and of the social security schemes of the welfare state has been to 
divert the larger part of the rise in the national standard of consump- 
tion to the lower income groups. They have, therefore, gained 
proportionately even more than the population as a whole. Those 
who knew the schools twenty years ago can see the revolution in 
the faces of the children. The Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry 
has recently reported that obesity in children is now attracting at 
least as much attention as under-nutrition. Whether the economic 
security and prosperity of the 1950’s will last through the 1960’s, no 
one can say, and it is certainly no part of the task of this report to 
venture into economic prophecy. We have, however, based our 
recommendations on the assumptions, which we trust are reasonable, 
that at least there will be no sharp and complete reversal; and that, 
though employment may perhaps from time to time be somewhat 
less full than it has been in recent years, there will be no relapse into 
the conditions of the twenty years between the wars. We are thinking 
here of the state of employment in general and of its effect on the 
prosperity of the community as a whole. Where the employment of 
young people is concerned, there is an important reservation to be 
made, to which we return in paragraph 74. 


70. The transformation in the economic conditions of the people, 
and particularly of the families in which the great mass of school 
children are to be found, has had several effects on education, not 
all of them pointing in the same direction. In the first place, more 
wealth has meant that more education can be afforded. So far as this 
relates to public expenditure, it will be dealt with in the next chapter. 
But even in these days of universal free education, there is still some- 
thing that a family has to “afford” when it sends its children to 
school, especially when the legal compulsion to do so has expired 
and the cost of clothes and meals has to be weighed against the 
money that might come in from wages. With greater affluence in the 
family, there is at least less economic compulsion on the sons and 
daughters to leave school on the earliest day that the law permits. 
But, secondly, if the father (and mother) can earn better wages, SO 
can the son and daughter. Indeed, in proportion, it is the earnings 
of young people that have risen most. While the average weekly 
earnings of adult men in 1958 had risen to 372 per cent of the 1938 
figure, and of adult women to 412 per cent, those of boys and girls 
rose to 429 per cent and 469 per cent respectively. Thus while the 
economic compulsion to leave school as early as possible has 
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diminished, the economic attraction of doing so has increased. 
Moreover, not only has the boy or girl who stays on at school after 
15 had to resist the lure of an easy job at good wages, he has had 
to suffer a handicap in his income that lasts for several years. Two 
of the enquiries made for us have shown, as have many other pieces 
of evidence, that it is not until the early twenties, and sometimes 
even later, that the boy who has stayed on at school catches up in 
earning capacity the boy who left at 15. But, thirdly, it is now much 
more evident than it has ever been before that he does catch up in 
the end, and go well ahead. (So does his sister, if she continues in 
employment). Not only in the highest grade in intelligence, where the 
grammar school boy has always been able to look forward to a 
“career,” but well down into the modern schools, it is now (or 
should be) apparent to all that education pays, always in the long 
run, and often quite quickly. This also is something new; for in the 
old days it was never certain, if a boy stayed at school to increase 
his intellectual attainments, that he would be able to find a job, 
either at once or for many years, that would match up to the addi- 
tional qualifications he would obtain. In recent years there has 
been no such doubt. Not only have there been plenty of jobs for 
the qualified, there has been a steadily growing list of desirable 
callings that cannot be entered without a qualification. If, then, 
there are greater attractions in leaving school early, there are also, 
for the longer sighted, more prizes to be won by staying on. 


71. On balance—but only on balance—these various effects of 
Prosperity have been favourable to education. The sharp, the almost 
startling, rise in the numbers of 15 year-old boys and girls staying 
on to 16 in full-time education, and of 16 year-olds staying on to 18, 
is the most potent encouragement to further educational progress 
that can well be imagined. But every headmaster and headmistress 
can also tell of many promising young people whose development 
is interrupted by the lure of immediate high wages. The social changes 
described in the last chapter combine with high juvenile wages to 
give the young people of today infinitely more independence of 
their elders than they ever had before. Both in spirit and in purse, 
they are ready to support themselves. If, therefore, there is a greater 
demand for education, it is a conditional demand—it is for an 
education that seems to the boys and girls themselves to be meeting 


their needs. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING QUALIFIED 


72. The other great force, in addition to growing material wealth, 
that is transforming the role of education is the rising importance 
of being properly qualified, to which some reference was made in 
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the last paragraph. To the grammar school boy and girl, this is of 
course nothing new: qualifications have always been required for the 
professions. What has been happening in the last twenty years is 
that the same requirement has been spreading over a much larger 
field of employment. Not so long ago, there were very few qualifi- 
cations below those of the professions, save those that could be 
secured by merely serving in a given status for a stated length of 
time, as in many apprenticeships. Now there are scores of thousands 
of boys, and a smaller but steadily growing number of girls, in 
every type of school, who have a specific qualification of one kind 
or another in view. Two separate trends have combined to produce 
the same result. In the first place, there has been a rapid rise in the 
number of jobs that cannot be performed without some special 
knowledge or experience. It is difficult to quantify the trend by 
statistics; it is perhaps most clearly apparent in manufacturing 
industry, where the onrush of modern technology is yearly creating 
new jobs that never existed before, each with its special expertise. 
But it exists also in other technical employments and in commerce, 
where the old simple broad categories are steadily being split up 
into more specialised callings, for each of which some qualification 
is necessary. 


73. In addition to this, however, there is a growing tendency for 
many occupations, which do not absolutely require a specific 
expertise for their performance, nevertheless to demand an attested 
standard of general education for entrance. This tendency is not 
perhaps to be endorsed without reservation. Admirable though any 
Incentive to continued education is, it is sometimes applied too 
rigidly, and works harshly on individuals, who are debarred from 
entering a calling in which they could give good service for lack of 
some examination result which is not, when isolated by itself, of 
apparent relevance. But whether because they are really necessary OT 
because they are required by regulation, qualifications are clearly here 
to stay. We shall have a great deal to say in this report, especially 
in Part Five, about the principle of specialisation in secondary 
education. Here it is enough to observe that the qualifications now 
sought in such large numbers, though they may be specific, are not 
by any means always specialised. Perhaps the largest aspect of the 
general phenomenon is the extent to which the General Certificate 
of Education at Ordinary level is being used as a means of selection 
for many particular forms of employment and training which did 
not demand the old School Certificate. 


74. The tendency to seek special qualifications may be reinforced in 
the years immediately ahead by a special influence. We have been 
living through a period when juvenile labour has been unusually 
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scarce, and when young people have accordingly found it unusually 
easy to get jobs. There is at any one time a certain natural shape to 
the labour market and the number of openings for which boys and 
girls are sought will tend to be proportional to the size of the whole 
population of working age. But the numbers of boys and girls 
available (or potentially available) for the jobs, expressed as a 
proportion of the total working population, can vary quite consider- 
ably. This is shown in Table 11. 


Table 11. Persons aged 15-19 as a Proportion of Total Population 
of Working Age (England and Wales). 


Column (1) 

Year Persons Aged | Persons Aged | as percentage 

15-19 15-64 of Column (2) 

a) (2) (3) 

(000) (000) A] 
1901 3,247 20,463 15:9 
1911 3,337 23,141 14-4 
1921 3,503 25,095 14:0 
1931 3,435 27,467 12:5 
1951 | 2,704 29,242 9:2 
1956 i 2,755 29,330 9-4 
1958 2,840 29,465 9-6 
1963 3,600 30,315 11:9 
1968* 3,331 30,515 10-9 
1973* 3,361 30,569 11-0 
1978* 3,518 | 30,783 11-4 


Daanen a OAA DA 
* Figures for these years are based on the Registrar General’s projections, and 
assume nil net migration. 


In the post-war years the ratio of young people to the total population 
of working age has been abnormally low, and barely more than 
two-thirds of what it was only a generation ago. But as the “bulge” 
moves into the population of working age, the ratio is going to rise 
quite sharply. This means, in all probability, that the supply of 
young workers is going to rise relatively to the demand for them. 
The 15 year-olds may be withdrawn from the labour market by a 
higher school-leaving age, but there will still be relatively more 
16 year-olds, 17 year-olds and 18 year-olds seeking employment 
than there were. And whether or not the country as a whole continues 
to enjoy full employment, this is likely to mean that jobs for young 
people are going to be somewhat harder to find than they would 
otherwise have been. This will have several consequences for educa- 
tion, with some of which we shall be concerned later. The point to 
be made here is that it can hardly fail to increase the premium on 


being qualified. 
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THE IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGY 


75. This growth in the importance of qualification is the latest 
manifestation of the principle of the division of labour, on which 
the whole of industrial civilisation has been erected. And though, as 
we have said, it is visible in every part of the field of employment, 
there can be no doubt that the biggest driving force behind it is that 
of technology. It is difficult for people whose outlook on the world 
took shape more than twenty years ago to realise how much the 
speed of change has increased since then. It is still more difficult to 
grasp the exciting challenge that it presents for those whose working 
lives will extend into the twenty-first century. Three brief examples 
may assist. The population of the world is at present increasing at 
the rate of at least 130,000 a day, so that in terms of population a 
new town the size of Derby comes into being every day. Even at 
present, about half the world’s inhabitants are at starvation levels 
and all man’s ingenuity will be needed to meet the challenge posed 
by his own fertility. The dimensions of another of the problems of 
the future are given by the comparison between the energy consumed 
in the United States, which is the equivalent of nine tons of coal per 
person each year, and the figure for India and great tracts of Africa 
and Asia, where it is less than five hundredweight. The world’s annual 
demand for energy was 3,200 million tons of coal equivalent in 
1950; it may be 7,000 in 1975 and 20,000 by the end of the century. 
The scientists and the technologists have little more than a generation 
to develop new sources of energy to mect these needs. Or, finally, 
eel pionen of endemic and epidemic disease, which there 
is now, for the first time in the world’s history, reason to hope can 
be brought under control. These are only some of the problems with 
which the generation now at school will be faced 


76. To say that the world is living through a scientific revolution 
has become a truism. For all that, we are not sure that its conse- 
quences for education are always rightly drawn. The most obvious 
and familiar of them is, of course, the need to produce an adequate 
number of qualified scientists, technologists and inchninian’ This 
has been much emphasised in recent years, and we would not wish 
to say anything that would detract from its imperative character. 
It is not for us to express any opinion on the numbers of scientists 
and technologists that should be aimed at. Our concern is with the 
schools and we wonder whether it is generally realised how sharp 
has been, and still more will be, the increase in the numbers of boys 
and girls leaving school and seeking further scientific and higher 
technological training. There are three forces at work, which have 
come to be known in educational slang as the “Bulge » the “Trend” 
and the “Swing’—the increase in the numbers of Young people, 
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the crest of which will not reach the age of 18 until 1965; the 
tendency to stay longer at school—specifically, in this connection, 
to enter the Sixth Form; and the growing preference for science and 
mathematics as subjects for specialisation. If all three continue for 
another few years as they have been going recently, their combined 
effect will be to produce by the middle of the next decade so many 
young people qualified to enter upon higher scientific and techno- 
logical courses that it will be difficult to accuse the schools of not 
playing their part. The criticism may rather come from the young 
people themselves, who may find a lack of opportunities in higher 
education for pursuing the careers they have chosen. When, however, 
we turn to the technicians—the next grade down*—we have con- 
siderably more apprehension both about the numbers of boys and 
girls between the ages of 15 and 18 who are putting their feet on 
the lower rungs of the ladder and about the treatment they receive 
as they climb up it. This is the subject to which Part Six of the report 


is largely devoted. 


77. Even when the technicians are added to the scientists and, the 
technologists, even when the numbers of all three are made adequate, 
they will still remain a fraction, and a relatively small fraction, of 
the total working population. If the first impact of the technological 
age upon education is to create a need for large numbers of specially 
trained persons, this is not the way in which the great majority will 
be affected. In addition to the duty of setting increasing numbers 
of young people on the road to becoming scientists, technologists 
and technicians, the schools must also consider what needs to be 
done to the education of those who are not going to earn their living 
in these ways, in order to adapt it to the nature of the age in which 
they will spend their lives. There seem to be three main needs which 
can be identified. First, there is a need to ensure that the generality 
of educated men and women can comprehend the impact of tech- 
nology upon society and to demolish the barrier of language and of 
modes of thought that tends to separate those who have been trained 
in the scientific discipline from those who know nothing of it. There 
is a danger in a further division of society, and in our opinion the 
community ought to insist that no man or woman should in Tars 
complete his or her education in such ignorance both of the dialect 
and of the philosophy of science as has been customary a so ccd 
in this country. To this proposition there is the natural corollary 
that greater efforts should also be made to see that the scientists 
and technicians should be exposed to the radiation of humane letters. 
We have a great deal to say both about the proposition and about 


its corollary in Chapter 25. 


* For definitions of these terms, see Appendix A to Chapter 29. 


CHAPTER 6 


Burdens and Benefits 


82. The visitor to an old parish church will often see on the walls 
a list of parish charities and among them, often enough, gifts for 
the education of the children of the poor or for enabling orphans 
or poor boys to b> apprenticed to a good trade. Entangled here, as 
always, are the twin conceptions of education. Look at it one way 
and the gifts are designed as a form of social service—to provide for 
the children of the poor something of what the benefactor acknow- 
ledged to be his duty to provide for his own children. But from 
another point of view, he was indirectly providing for a supply of 
craftsmen to maintain the wealth of the community—his gift was a 
form of capital investment. The community needed (and, of course, 
still needs) men who could read and write, conduct complicated 
business, sing elaborate music, build cathedrals, lead armies, frame 
and administer laws. To meet this need there were founded schools 
so that “there may never be wanting a succession of persons duly 
qualified to serve God in church and state.” And so, today, as the 
methods by which wealth is produced become ever more complicated, 
new colleges are founded that the supply of men trained in their 
operation and development may not fail. But, equally, those who 
are educated in them may find in that training their personal fulfil- 
ment—their education is at one and the same time both a basic 
human right and a necessary individual contribution to society. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND NATIONAL INVESTMENT 
83. These are still the two purposes that education serves in the 
vastly different circumstances of today. Both, however, have been 
transmuted. To the father’s duty to his son and the rich man’s charity 
to his neighbours has been added the State’s duty to its future 
citizens; it is now considered to be the right of every boy and girl 
to be educated; and the right exists regardless of whether, in each 
individual case, there will be any return, From this point of view, 
education is one of the social services of the welfare state. The 
“service of God in church and state” has also been expanded (and 
has lost something in the Process) into the need of the community 
to provide an adequate supply of brains and skill to sustain its 
economic productivity. From this point of view, education is a 
national investment. 
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84. These two purposes have been present throughout the develop- 
ment of public education in England described in Chapter 1. The 
relative emphasis has shifted from time to time. In the 1870's, for 
example, though the economic advantages of universal literacy were 
not ignored, it would be wrong to suppose that Gladstone and 
Forster were chiefly moved by considerations of this sort. They saw 
their Education Act as part of the great movement of reform, 
undertaken for its own sake, which was the special glory of Victorian 
liberalism. At the next great step forward, in 1902, the motives were 
more mixed; one historian has expressed the view that “no statesman 
less dominated than Balfour was by the concept of national efficiency 
would have taken [the Bill] up and carried it through.”* But this 
was hardly the general attitude in the period when the foundations 
of the welfare state were being laid. Until very recently, education 
has been treated statistically, and, one may guess, generally regarded, 
as one of the social services—that is, as one of the burdens that the 
state lays on its taxpayers for the benefit of its citizens. 


85. More recently, however, the emphasis has come back to education 
as an investment. There are perhaps two special reasons for this. 
The first is the new doctrine (now new few people now remember) 
that the nation can control its own economic development. And 
secondly, there is the new emphasis placed upon the belief that the 
prosperity, and even the safety, of the nation depend on “keeping 
up in the economic race.” The consequential need to invest in 
education has been seen most clearly in the technological field; but 
it does not require much imagination for the argument to be extended 
to other educational spheres. Today, it seems to us that education 
is generally thought to be a “nation-building” investment fully as 
much as part of the welfare state. 

ade no attempt to disentangle these 


two purposes of education. Both are worthy and compelling, and 
We accept them both. Primacy must be given to the human rights of 
the individual boy or girl. But we do not believe that the pursuit 
of national efficiency can be ranked much Jower—not least because 
without it the human rights themselves will not be secure. And in 
any event, the two purposes could not be disentangled even if it 
were desirable to do so. The education of the Nobel prizewinner is, 
by any test, a profitable investment for the i a Pag ae 
many persons the justification for whose education must be ah at 
almost entirely in what it does for them as individuals. But it is hard 
to tell which is which at the start, and not always easy later on. There 
are indeed parts of everybody’s education which have no economic 
value, and there is nobody whose education is entirely without it. 


* R.CK. Ensor, England, 1870-1914, page 355. 


86. In this report, we have m 
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THE COST OF EDUCATION 


87. Itis in the light of this dual objective that the “cost” of education 
should be considered. It is partly a burden on the national income, 
partly a means of sustaining it, and there is no way of distinguishing 
the parts. Expressed in money terms, the cost of education has been 
going steadily up. But so has everything else, and it serves little 
purpose to quote ever mounting figures in pounds sterling. The only 
way to arrive at a true measure of the cost of education is to estimate 
what proportion of the total national income is represented by 
education—that is, what proportion of each year’s total national 
output of goods and services is devoted to the educational system. 
This is not an easy statistical problem. A statement by the Minister 
of Education in answer to a parliamentary question on the 11th 
March, 1958 referred to the expenditure of local education authorities 
out of public funds and showed the expenditure to have stood at 
2:04 per cent of the national income in 1947 and at 2-88 per cent 
in 1957. A more comprehensive recent attempt to establish the 
position in percentages of the national income has been made by 


Mr. John Vaizey* using statistics for the whole area of the United 
Kingdom and for a wider ran 


than those referred to by the 


that might be classified as coming under the head of education are 
included, Mr. Vaize 


of the national income in 1938 to about 3-4 per cent in 1955. A large 
part of this increase. 
on school meals, 
Valuable as these things are, 


* John Vaizey, The Costs of Education, Geor, R i 
reference should be made for the definitio and Ae Vonin he 


f x 3 ns and assumpti ing the 
calculation and the qualifications to which the results mae $ 
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the general expansion of the national income. Moreover, this includes 
onc more year of compulsory schooling. 


88. Our concern in this report is not with education as a whole but 
with the education of boys and girls between the ages of 15 and 18. 
We make a number of recommendations in the following pages for 
extensions and improvements in the educational facilities that are at 
present available for young people of these ages. In some of these 
recommendations, we have had most clearly in mind what is due to 
these future citizens as a matter of equity; in others we have sought, 
in the national interest, to avoid any preventable waste of talent. 
And in almost every chapter we have found ourselves faced with the 
double need for larger numbers of teachers, instructors and tutors 
and for maintaining the standards of intellectual quality and personal 
character among them. Whatever their nature and whatever their 
purpose, all these things will cost money. We have not thought it 
appropriate, or even possible, to attach a price tag to each recom- 
mendation as we put it forward. But we do feel it incumbent upon 
us, before we begin to expound the programme for the teen-agers 
that has emerged from our enquiries and discussions, to establish 
that it is not beyond the country’s means. 


89. The most “costly” single recommendation we make is that the 
statutory leaving age should be raised to 16 in the second half of 
the next decade. What its cost will then be will depend on the 
circumstances of the time, but we can get some idea of it by consider- 
ing what the cost would have been if the school-leaving age had 
been raised in a recent year. In 1957 about 420,000 15 year-old boys 
and girls (in Great Britain) entered employment. If the school 
leaving age had been 16, they would have remained at school. The 
real cost of raising it is therefore represented by the value of their 
work that would be lost plus the cost of providing schools and 
teachers to continue their education. The value of their work can 
be roughly measured by the wages paid to them.* If we aame 
(generously) that the average earnings of these boys and girls yen 
£220 a year, that gives a total of £92 million, which compares wit 

a national total of income from work of all kinds of £14,700 
million, which would, therefore, have been reduced by about two- 
thirds of 1 per cent if the higher leaving age had been in force in 


* The va ut is, of course, normally greater than the total of wages 
pad E ane tie 15 year-olds are all beginners and many of them are in 
training. In view of this we do not think that the value of their output is 
underrated by being equated with the wages paid to them. 
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1957*. The average cost per place in secondary schools in 1957-58 
was £77. For these older pupils the cost would be above the average, 
so let us take it at £100 a year. Thus to the cost of keeping these 
420,000 boys and girls out of employment has to be added £42 
million as the cost of keeping them in school. The total real cost of 
a further year of compulsory school would therefore in 1957 have 
been something of the order of £134 million—the financial cost to 
the Exchequer would, of course, have been much less. To this the 
costs of our other recommendations have to be added. By a similar 
calculation it can be shown that the annual real cost—in production 
lost and in expense incurred—of providing one day’s release per week 
for the 16 and 17 year-olds (after the initial expense of providing the 
county colleges) might be in the region of £55-60 million. But even 
if the total direct and indirect effe 
were to add something of the order of £200-250 million a year to 
the present cost of education, the addition to be gradually built up 


* The main constituents of the gross national product in 1957 were as follows: 


Income from Employment (Eilian 
aieea s a A 
Qross profits from public and Private enterprise sis 3,729 
Net income from abroad = a = 396 
Adjustments for stock appreciation and for residual errors = 168 
Gross National Product af x a 19,378 


t All these figures, of Course, are of the additi 
= itio. 
ES the rete forms of capital and. then 
roughly) comparable to the dditic 
ee additional cost of educ; 


e in a year to the total 
tefore properly (though 
ation, if it is regarded as 
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The achievement of this would imply an average annual rate of 
increase of the resources available to the nation for all purposes of 
about 2-8 per cent compound. In eight years’ time (which is roughly 
the time for which we are prescribing), that rate of increase (starting 
from the present gross national product of about £20,000 million) 
would have cumulated to something like £5,000 million extra 
resources available each year. What proportion of this additional 
national income will it be possible to give to education? Some will 
be needed in any event to meet the rising cost of the existing services. 
What we are suggesting is that, in addition, a volume of resources 
equal to less than one-twentieth of the national increase should, by 
that time, be devoted to improving and extending education between 
15 and 18. This is not negligible. But it does not seem to us to be 
extravagant, particularly since it will help to bring about that 
increase in productive capacity on which the whole calculation 
depends. Nor must it be supposed that longer schooldays necessarily 
mean a shorter working life. Improvements in health (themselves in 
part the product of educational progress) are steadily lengthening 
the period over which the average man is gainfully occupied— 
gainfully both to himself and to the community. That statistical 
abstraction, the average male, leaving school at the statutory age, 
was one year older in 1955 than in 1931, but he could nevertheless 
look forward to one more year of working life and two more years 
of retirement. The nation had gained four more years of potential 
productive work for its average male citizen and had given one of 
them back for longer schooling and two for longer retirement.* 


91. These calculations of “social cost” are one thing. Finding the 
money is likely to seem to a harassed Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to be quite another. We have no wish to underrate the practical 
difficulties of financing educational expansion. Nor is it for us to 
set the relative priorities of education and of the many other claims 
upon the national resources. But we have no doubt in our minds 
that the time is ripe for another step forward—indeed, for a series 
of co-ordinated steps forward—in the progressive development of 
English education. If it be regarded as a social service, as part of 
the “condition of the people,” there seems to us to be no social 
injustice in our community at the present time more loudly crying 
out for reform than the condition in which scores of thousands of 
our children are released into the labour market. If it be regarded as 
* i a boy leaving school at 14 had an average 

Sea an Pe tort followed by 45 years in retirement. In 1955 

a boy leaving school at 15 had an average expectation of 48-4 years at work 

followed by 6:5 years in retirement. If reckoned not from the statutory leaving 

age but from birth, the increase in the expectation has been much greater— 


fi - ars of working life starting at 14 to 45-6 years starting at 15. 
ete Teeth of Working Life of Males in Great Britain. H.M.S.O., 1959 
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an investment in national efficiency, we find it difficult to conceive 
that there could be any other application of money giving a larger or 
more certain return in the quickening of enterprise, in the stimulation 
of invention or in the general sharpening of those wits by which 
alone a trading nation in a crowded island can hope to make its 
living. 


Part Two 


The Development of the 
Modern School 


CHAPTER 7 
The Demand for a Longer School Life 


92. Our terms of reference cover the period from 15 to 18, the years 
that lie between the end of compulsory school life and the time at 
which for many generations professional and middle class parents 
have thought it right that their own children, almost irrespective of 
ability, should leave school and go out into the world. Other social 
groups have been content, and even anxious, that their children 
should start to earn a living as early as possible, unless perhaps a 
particular boy or girl was clearly marked out by ability to rise to a 
higher position in the world than his parents occupied. It is on this 
basis that our educational institutions have been moulded: the 
majority of schools have not the means to carry the education of 
more than a handful of their pupils much beyond the compulsory 


age of attendance. 


PARENTS’ AND PUPILS’ WISHES 


93. There are still those who believe that education is an expensive 
luxury forced on a reluctant people. Is it lack of opportunity or 
lack of desire which decides that more than four-fifths of the boys 
and girls in England should have left school before they are 16? 
One of the main limiting factors in educational advance has been 
the belief that education resembled an unpleasant medicine of which 
parents, who are also electors, could not be expected to swallow 
more than a small dose at a time. This may well have been true in 
the past—we have no means of knowing—but we believe that it is 
far from the truth at present. Old opinions, however, die hard, and 
it is important to look carefully at the evidence. 

94. What, to begin with, do parents now make of the raising of the 
school-leaving age to 15 which happened in 1947? Of the parents 
of children in modern and all-age schools questioned in the Social 
Survey, over four-fifths have now apparently accepted 15 as the right 
age for leaving school. Ten per cent would have liked their children 
to have stayed longer at school, but only 4:5 per cent thought they 
should have left earlier. This is surely a remarkable degree of 
acquiescence in a reform which was certainly controversial, and of 
Which the first effects came in for a good deal of criticism on the 
grounds of the waste of public money and of pupils’ time which was - 
felt to be involved. Moreover the parents of 48 per cent of the boys 
and of 42 per cent of the girls who left at Christmas or Easter said 
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they would have been willing for them to stay on to the summer to 
complete the school year. In the grammar and technical schools, 
where there is provision for courses extending to the age of 18, the 
proportion of parents who would have liked their children to have 
made longer use of the facilities than they had done rose to over 
one-fifth, and only 3 per cent regretted that they had not left earlier. 
Before the war it was not uncommon for the parents of a child who 
had won a ‘special place’ at a secondary school, as grammar schools 
were then called, to refuse to allow him to take it up because of 
the longer school life which it would have involved. Those who 
have been responsible for interviewing candidates for the state 
scholarships to universities given to mature students have told us 
how often in their experience they have encountered men and 
women in their thirties who lost the chance of a secondary education 
in this way. We believe that this reluctance to allow a child to have 
his chance is now uncommon except in a few places. Indeed the 
burden of the complaints which become increasingly numerous from 
parents in every kind of neighbourhood and occupation is that their 
children, through failure to secure admission to a grammar school, 
have been condemned to an abbreviated schooling. 


95. It is encouraging to find that the demand for a longer education 
1s greater among the boys and girls than among their parents. We 
have seen that about 10 per cent of the parents of boys and girls 
who had been educated in secondary modern schools would have 
liked a longer school life for their children. Sixteen per cent of the 
boys and 23 per cent of the girls who had been brought up in modern 
or all-age schools, when they were asked the same questions, said 
-that they would have liked at least a year longer at school—they 
were not asked about shorter periods. Six per cent of the boys, and 
8 per cent of the girls, not necessarily those who wanted to stay 


longer at school, claimed to have had some full-time education or 


training afterwards elsewhere than at school, though we are doubtful 


whether a good deal of it was of a kind that could be considered the 
equivalent ofa longer school life. Four or five years ago, when these 
boys and girls in the Social Survey sample left school, there were 
relatively few fifth-year courses in modern schools. They lived in 


all parts of England and the answers they gave seem to us to support 
the view that the encouraging ex 


perience of those areas which have 
subsequently made generous provision is not caused by some 
peculiar local circumstances, but could be reproduced generally 
almost wherever an authority made the necessary provision. 
96. How Justified is the complaint that two-thirds of the population 
go to “blind alley” schools? It will, we think, be generally conceded 
that a pupil in an all-age school, that is to say a school taking pupils 
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of all ages from 5 or 7 to 15, is genuinely penalised. He will not get 
more than the minimum educational provision without a special 
effort to seek it elsewhere. The all-age schools are not the only ones 
that cannot cater satisfactorily for the needs of those who want to 
carry their education on beyond the statutory leaving age. A small 
school has much to commend it, but a small secondary modern 
school is unlikely in existing circumstances to provide a sufficiently 
large number of candidates for a complete fifth-year course to make 
it economic to provide one. A school receiving only one new form 
of thirty pupils a year is certainly too small for this purpose, and 
only in favourable conditions is it likely that a two-form entry 
school will be big enough. It is difficult to make any accurate estimate 
of the proportion of pupils who are in secondary modern schools 
too small ever to be able to offer attractive and economic facilities 
for extended courses,* but it is probably in the neighbourhood of 
17 per cent of the number in modern schools, or about 10 per cent 
of the secondary school population of school age. We conclude that 
at least 15 per cent of the whole age-group are pupils in schools 
which by reason of their size or organisation are not in a position 
to provide extended courses of their own. And geography, not 
ability, decides which children shall go to these schools. Authorities, 
then, will have to take special steps to see that these boys and girls 
have opportunities to carry further their full-time education, whether 
by transfer to another school or to a college of further education. 


97. It must not be thought that all large secondary modern schools 
offer extended courses. Those that do, indeed, are still a minority, 
though a rapidly growing one. In 1954, for example, in one of the 
largest cities, extended courses were available in only 12 out of 101 
modern schools; by 1957 the number was 17, and last year it was Be 
But although the courses were open to pupils in all the hundred 
schools, four-fifths of those taking them in 1957 came from the 17 
schools where the courses were held. There is nothing unusual in 
this experience. It takes a very strong desire for education to over- 
come inertia and the discomfort of settling in for a short time to a 
new school with strange companions. Very few authorities, if any, 
Provide extended courses in all their secondary modern schools, and 
some do so in none. For three reasons then—the survival of all-age 
schools, the existence of large numbers of small secondary modern 
schools, the embryonic stage of provision even in large secondary 
modern schools—the present numbers of extended courses are very 
inadequate evidence of the strength of the desire among modern 
school parents and pupils to stay longer than they need at school. 
* By an extended course we mean a fifth-year course given in a school where not 


all are expected to make use of it. Thus a fifth-year course in a grammar school 
is not an extended course: in a modern school it is. 
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The most that the national figures show is that about 4 per cent of 
those who leave modern schools each year have stayed there until 
they are 16 compared with only 0:3 per cent of pupils in all-age 
schools. But if the absolute numbers are small, the rate of growth 
is healthy. 


98. Because the possibility of a longer school life is so new—few of 
the existing extended courses are more than five years old—it is only 
by looking at the position in those areas and those schools which 
have made effective provision that the strength of the potential 
demand can be effectively seen. In some of the schools in the city 
we have been considering, half the age-group are now enrolling for 
extended courses. The numbers enrolled for a fifth-year course have 
risen from 331 in 1956 to 1,188 in 1958. In a large southern county 
borough, where for some years now there has been fairly wide 
provision of extended courses in modern schools, parents are asked 
at the end of the primary school course how much secondary educa- 
tion they want their children to receive. The answer for last year 
(1958) was that 27 per cent of the girls and 28 per cent of the boys 
were put down for seven years, the full grammar school course to 18, 
and that a further 30 per cent of the boys and 40 per cent of the girls 
were entered for a five-year course. The parents, then, of two-thirds 
of the whole age group wanted their children to stay at school at 
least one year more than they need by law. 


99. It may be argued that it is one thing for parents of an 11 year-old 
child to say that they want him to stay at school until he is 16 or 18 
(especially when they may think that this will help to determine the 
school to which he is sent) and quite another thing to see that he 
does so. The past history of early leaving from grammar schools 
suggests that a good many who undertook to complete a five-year 
course failed to do so. No doubt there will always be some wastage— 
some inescapable, some not—in any voluntary enrolment for educa- 
tion; and no doubt the longer ahead the commitment has to be 
made, the greater will be the wastage to be expected. For this reason 
it is important to set beside the two-thirds figure given by the 
southern county borough other proportionate figures taken when 
the children are older and more able to take a hand in the decision— 
it is noteworthy how often the final decision is left by the parents to 
the child. A middle-sized county borough in the North of England 
has long made provision in its technical college for full-time courses 
for boys and girls leaving secondary modern schools, which up tO 
the present have not had extended courses of their own. About 4 
quarter of the age-group apply, and as another fifth are already in 
grammar schools, this means that at 15 rather over 45 per cent of 
the boys and girls are seeking full-time education: the proportion 
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has been rising steadily. Lack of room prevents some getting what 
they want. In Leicestershire where, in two areas, the entry to the 
grammar school is now delayed until 14 and is then open to all 
who agree to stay at school at least until 16, the provision of 
grammar school places was made on the assumption that 40 per cent 
of the parents would opt for the full course to 16; that proportion 
was reached in the first year. The whole experience of the comprehen- 
sive schools shows a much greater willingness to stay on than had 
ever been expected by those who argued from the experience of the 
working of the tripartite system as it was a very few years ago. 


THE PROVISION OF EXTENDED COURSES 


100. We can now answer the question that was asked in paragraph 
93. The evidence seems to us to establish that it is insufficient 
opportunity, at least for a very large number of children, and not 
lack of desire for more education, that makes them leave school at 
15. Given the chance, it looks as if parents would soon see to it 
that the proportion of 15 year-olds at school was doubled. The 
evidence goes to show that good educational facilities, once provided, 
are not left unused; they discover or create a demand that public 
Opinion in the past has been slow to believe existed. If this is so, 
then it follows that many boys and girls are at present deprived of 
educational facilities which they would use well and which they are 
legally entitled to receive. The translation of this great potential 
demand into effective demand, by the provision of extended courses 
manifestly within the reach of every secondary school boy or girl 
who wants them, seems to us to be an immediate task for the 
educational system. 


101. In the White Paper on Secondary Education, published in 
December, 1958, the government has asked local education authori- 
ties to take the necessary steps to bring this about, and has promised 
them its financial support. The way forward lies through the abolition 


of all-age schools and the provision of the necessary specialist 


facilities for five-year courses in secondary schools of all types— 
avail without an 


though the material facilities will not be of much ava 
feet aaely of teachers, particularly of specialists. On whei 
scale should this provision be? In previous paragraphs we tor 
shown that in small pockets there is already an effective demand for 
five-year courses for 40 per cent of the pupils. There is nothing 
exceptional about these areas except in the generosity of the provision. 
In our opinion they could be reproduced in most, if not in all, parts 
of the country. If this is to be done, however, it will require a big 
effort wherever it is undertaken, and a very big one indeed in many 
areas. Table 12 shows what would be involved both in the country 
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as a whole and also in certain areas, chosen because they are virtually 

self-contained, and between them comprising about 13 per cent of 

the total. 

Table 12. Estimated Proportion of all pupils who have 5 years full- 
time education in maintained schools or colleges of further education 
(England). 


aE ae 


15 and 16 year-olds 
as percentage of 13 | Average 
Area Location and 14 year-olds annual 
of Area two years earlier increase 
1950-51 | 1956-57 
percentage percentage) percentage 
A South-West 21 28 l-1 
B South-West 20 28 ra 
Ẹ South 19 25 10 
D East Anglia 15 18 05 
E East Anglia 14 19 0-8 
F North-West 20 23 0-5 
G North-West 29 32 0-5 
H North-East 12 17 0-8 
I North-East 12 15 0:5 
England 
and Wales 19 25 1:0 


——_— SSS 
NOTE: p> eae alae units so far as education of 13 to 16 year-olds 
It is clear that we should not get very far by 1965 towards a target 
that we could regard as acceptable if we could only count on the 
continuation of the recent rate of increase. But whereas when We 
speak of the ‘trend’ towards a longer Sixth Form life in Part Five 
we shall primarily be thinking of a movement to make fuller use of 
existing facilities, at this earlier age we are more concerned with the 
creation of facilities which in most secondary schools did not exist 
a few years ago. A sudden growth is to be expected in each school 
that becomes equipped to meet, and to create, the demand for five 
years of secondary education. Even on the voluntary system, most 
authorities, in our view, ought to provide for nearly half the 15 
year-olds to be in school by 1965, and some authorities will need t° 
find places for more. To do less would be to deprive boys and girls, 
who could easily have been persuaded to stay on, of the chance © 

a real secondary education promised them in the 1944 Act. 
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102. There does not seem to be much doubt that the form in which 
provision is made for the years after the end of compulsory school 
life does have a bearing on the proportion who will make use of it. 
Maximum yield is not, of course, the only criterion to be considered, 
but it is an important one for a country which is short of educated 
manpower, and a serious one for those boys and girls whose effective 
chance of carrying their education further may depend on the way 
in which the opportunity is presented to them. An “escape clause” 
attitude of mind—‘“there was a perfectly good opening, if he’d had 
the sense to see it and take it”—will not do. This said, however, it 
is clear that different methods of provision will be followed in 
different parts of the country, and that in some areas make-shift 
arrangements will have to be made for the next few years if there 
is to be any possibility of extended courses at all. In the main, the 
form of provision for those who want to carry their full-time educa- 
tion on to the age of 16 will depend upon the general form of 
provision for secondary education adopted by the local education 
authority. We do not propose in this chapter to discuss the merits 
of the various methods of organising secondary education except to 
insist that any satisfactory system must allow for a substantial 
overlap between various kinds of courses. There are no natural 
frontiers which isolate one group of pupils from another, so that 
One passes from one mental climate to another as one moves from 
One intelligence quotient or examination mark to the next. There 
are, however, some general matters affecting organisation to which 
we feel that attention should be directed. 


103. First, then, voluntary continuation of full-time education, 
apart from pupils following a grammar school curriculum, usually 
Means staying at school to 16, not to 17 or 18; 16 is, on the one hand, 
the age of apprenticeship, and, on the other, the customary age at 
which boys and girls first tackle an external examination (if the 
11-plus test is excluded). Twelve years ago there was a gap of two 
years or more between the end of the modern school and the end 
of the first stage of the grammar school, at which most pupils te 
Today that gap has been halved. We are thus concerned in genera 
only with one additional whole year of school life—the question 
Of the fractional parts of a school year caused by leaving at Christmas 
or Easter is considered in Chapter 13. ‘ 

i ; i i al consideration 
104. Side by side with this, we put as the second ara eo 


the fact that we are not dealing with especially 
It is true that most of the pupils in extended courses are drawn 


from the ‘A’ streams in modern schools, but they are not necessarily 
those boys and girls who just failed to secure admission to a grammar 
school at 11. We know that modern schools do in fact recruit a 
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substantial proportion of their boys and girls for extended courses 
from their ‘B’ streams, and a few from even lower down. Comprehen- 
sive schools have a corresponding experience. It follows that neither 
transfer to a grammar school at 12 or 13, nor the equally early 
identification of candidates for an extended course, will catch all 
those who, when the time comes, will be able and willing to undertake 
one. On the other hand, it is almost equally inappropriate to plan 
an extended course simply as a one-year pendant to a normal 
modern school course complete in itself. The most widely adopted 
and easiest solution seems to be to make up the membership of the 
extended course at the end of the third year, when the thoughts of 
pupils as well as of parents turn seriously to preparation for carecrs, 


and to provide a continuous two-year programme of work lasting 
through the fourth and fifth years. 


105. The third point is that the fifth year of secondary education, 
with which extended courses are now concerned, will lic almost 
entirely within the period of compulsory school life as soon as the 


leaving age is raised to 16. Every modern school will then provide 
a fifth year course. 


106. These three considerations, taken together, suggest strongly 
that the right place for an extended course is in the school in which 
a boy or girl is at the moment he decides to take one. These boys 
and girls are only going to stay one year beyond the minimum 
leaving age in full-time education so there is hardly time both for 
settling in to a new institution and learning its ways and for covering 
the new work. Too many of them only discover the desire for a 
course too late to make transfer to a grammar school at 12 or 13 
possible, and too few have the capacity really to stand the grammar 
school pace, or the accelerated pace necessary to catch up. All are 
still at an age when the general aspects of education are as important 
as any vocational aims or material. It seems to us to follow that 
the provision for extended courses should wherever possible avoid 
the necessity for transfer to another institution for the last year: 
though in certain areas, until all-age schools can be eradicated and 
where modern schools are small or especially overcrowded, it may 
be necessary temporarily to provide a specially designed course in 
the local technical college. It follows, too, that as many secondary 
schools as possible should have extended courses. It would be folly 
to expect every secondary school to provide every sort of extended 
course, and provision may have to be made for transfer between 
schools and courses; but we expect that on the whole the pull of 
familiar surroundings and companions will be stronger than the 
vocational pull of a particular type of extended CORE Once again 
it follows that, if secondary schools generally are to have extended 
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courses, there is a minimum size below which they would be highly 
uneconomical to staff. A school with an intake of 90 boys and girls 
a year (a three-form entry) can usually support with reasonable 
economy extended courses for both boys and girls, even though 
their interests rapidly diverge at this stage, but we should be happier 
if co-educational schools had an intake of 120 boys and girls (a 
four-form entry). In single sex schools, as far as the economical 
provision of extended courses is concerned, a rather smaller size 
is practicable. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Nature of Extended Courses and the 
Place of External Examinations 


107. Perhaps the major impulse which leads to the establishment of 
extended courses in modern schools comes from a recognition that 
any system of selection of pupils, however accurate a classification 
it may have provided at the time it was made, becomes to some 
extent inaccurate with the passage of time. It is also one of the 
principal reasons why in some areas comprehensive and bilateral 
schools are being introduced. The longer the period for which a 
system of selection is asked to predict, the greater the subsequent 
need for redistribution. Much careful research work has shown 
pretty clearly that a fresh classification after four years, i.e. about 
the age of 15, would have redistributed between selective and non- 
selective schools about 14 per cent of the pupils. By the time they 
join up for National Service this 14 per cent has become 22 per cent 
among Army recruits and 29 per cent among the more homogencous 
group of R.A.F. recruits, according to the evidence of the National 
Service Survey. This is what we should expect from the changes 
and chances of mortal life, and it seems increasingly clear that we 
cannot hope to avoid error by further refinements in the process 
of selection. The problem is not confined to selection for secondary 
schools. It occurs whenever it is necessary to select candidates—for 


employment quite as much as for education. With human beings, no 
selection can be regarded as final. 


WHO TAKES EXTENDED COURSES? 

108. The fallibility of selective systems is not, however, the only 
reason for the provision of extended courses. Vocational education 
for the learned professions, the education of the grammar school, 
was always necessary and has always been respectable. Other forms 
of vocational education have in the past been looked at a little 
askance by most schools. But today an increasing number of secon- 
dary schools of various kinds have extended courses in such varied 
subjects as agriculture, building or engineering; or related to com- 
merce, nursing and the needle trades. They have become respectable 
as they have become more necessary, and most of them have in 
the process been discovered to be exceedingly good educational 
instruments, even for those who may not in the end follow the 
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occupation to which they are allied. They can serve, too, the wider 
social purpose of enabling pupils to see that one reason for their 
education is to enable them to make a contribution to the wealth 
of the community. Those vocational courses which have not these 
general educational qualities have no right in our view to a place 
in the school curriculum. 


109. In the same way, if we look at what lies behind the individual 
decisions to enrol for an extended course, we shall find that the 
prevailing reason is concerned with the pupil’s career. Boys and girls, 
and their parents, rightly have an eye on what they are to do with 
their life. They decide to stay longer at school because doing so will 
enable them to take up careers which would not otherwise be open 
to them—more interesting or secure jobs, jobs which in the end 
will be better paid. A longer school life is not only absolutely an 
advantage to them (though this is certainly the case), but relatively 
so as well. By taking an extended course they get something that 
others have not got. These are not the only reasons which influence 
individual boys and girls, and certainly the benefit they get from 
the decision, once it is made, is not limited to a vocational 
advantage; but, again, it is the strength of this career ambition 
which provides the bulk of the demand for a longer school life. 


110. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that it is on the whole 
the abler pupils in modern schools who provide the majority of 
those who at present demand a longer school education. It is more 
important to realise that the demand is by no means confined to 
them. This is most clearly visible in the experience of the comprehen- 
sive schools. In one girls’ comprehensive school, for instance, 
two-thirds of the girls at present decide to take a full two-year 
course from 14 to 16, and this is fairly general experience in other 
comprehensive schools. Those who stay on in this school are drawn 
from every one of the 15 forms in an age-group in gradually decreas- 
ing numbers ranging from the whole of the top two ability streams 
and all but two girls in the third stream to 3 out of 30 in the fifteenth. 
The fact that there are substantial numbers of boys and girls, with 
intelligence quotients not above 90, who wish, given a suitable 
Opportunity, to stay at school until they are 16 gives those schools 
which have courses for them a great responsibility. They have the 
opportunity of discovering what all schools will need to know when 
the school-leaving age is raised to 16—what is best for those of well 
below average ability. More commonly, however, the result of an 
extended course is confined to showing how much pupils of average 
ability can achieve in an academic course, given the chance and the 
desire—and it is far more than we used to think possible. In one 
four-form entry girls’ school, in a district where there are grammar 
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school places for about 17 per cent of the intake, about 85 per cent 
of the girls in the ‘A’ stream of the modern school and between 
13 and 20 per cent of the ‘B’ stream girls enter the G.C.E. form. 


111. The pupils taking extended courses come from very varied 
_ backgrounds. We noted in Chapter 2 that the modern schools as 
a whole are the most homogeneous element among English schools— 
the children of non-manual workers are much under-represented, 
and the children of semi-skilled workers over-represented. This is 
much less true of their extended courses, where there is a substantial 
contribution from most social groups. No systematic information is 
available, but the records of a number of individual schools show 
among the parents a fair proportion of officers from the Services, 
farmers, professional men and managers as well as larger numbers 
of manual workers of all kinds. If it is important in the grammar 
schools to make sure that there is, especially in the Sixth Form, a 
good representation of boys from working class homes, it is just as 
important that middle class families should be well represented at 
the top of modern schools. What becomes of the boys and girls 
who have been on extended courses? Very few indeed become 
unskilled workers—well under 1 per cent, if the experience of a big 
midlands city is anything to go by. The majority of the boys are 
probably looking for skilled manual work or hoping to become 
technicians. Apprenticeships in electrical and aeronautical engineer- 
ing or Service apprenticeships are very common among the jobs 
which are taken by boys. The girls go mainly into clerical work, 
but a considerable number have nursing in view. There is a small 
but steady stream of transfers from extended courses in modern 
schools to grammar school Sixth Forms. From no school are they 
likely to be numerous in any one year, but the yield over a period 
r often considerable. One school, where extended courses are of 
eas ie Provided in nine years 19 students for training 
c r universities. A group of schools with a combined 
intake of about 650 boys and girls recently sent on 15 pupils in one 
year to a grammar school Sixth Form. pa 


THE GROWTH OF EXTERNAL EXAMINATIONS 


112. The first ten years, or a little less, of the history of the modern 
school was a period largely free of external examinations. Schoo! 
life had not lengthened to the stage at which the School Certificate 
or its successor was a possibility, and there was neither the will nor 
the means to introduce anything else in its place. The last few years, 
however, have seen a remarkable change. The growth of extended 


courses and the growth of external examinations have gone hand in 


hand. This is a matter on which the Minister has specially asked us 
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to advise him.* There are probably few schools with extended courses 
whose pupils do not sit for one or other of the available examinations. 
And, since some external examinations can be taken successfully 
after a four-year secondary course, pupils are entered for them 
from some schools which do not have an extended course in the 
sense which we have given the term.** The number of secondary 
schools that use one external examination or another is approaching, n 
and may very possibly already have passed, half the total number; 
but the number of candidates they put forward, though increasing 
rapidly, is very much less than half the age-group (except, of course, 
in selective schools). 


113. It may seem strange that, on this important matter, no precise 
statistics should be available and that we should be able to go no 
further than the rough proportions given in the last paragraph. The 
reason is not far to seek. The General Certificate of Education 
awarded by one or other of the nine authorised examining bodies is 
the only officially recognised public examination, and it has hitherto 
been the policy of the Ministry of Education to discourage, if not 
actually to prohibit, the taking of any other public examinations by 
the schools. A special sub-committee of the Secondary School 
Examinations Council is at present undertaking a detailed enquiry 
into the facts, which will in due course throw a great deal of badly 
needed light on the present state of affairs. We were given the 
opportunity, for which we are grateful, to appoint one of our mem- 
bers to sit with this sub-committee as an observer. For this reason, 
we have made no enquiries of our own. But there are certain broad 
considerations which do not rest upon detailed information. It has 
seemed to us that we can best answer the Minister’s request by 
attempting to explain how we think external examinations would (or 
would not) fit into the general picture of the educational system as 
We see it. There can be no doubt that the taking of external public 
examinations in modern schools is growing very rapidly, in respect 
both of the number of schools taking part and the proportion of 
pupils becoming candidates. There is little reason to doubt that it 
will continue to grow—and not necessarily out of conviction but by 
the sheer difficulty from a public relations point of view of being 
the odd school, or the odd pupil, out. We think that this is already 
becoming the case, and that an attempt must now be made to work 
out arrangements that will both meet the genuine needs of individuals 
for some certification of their standard of knowledge and also safe- 
guard the real educational interests of the whole body of pupils, 
both those who can achieve a certificate and those who cannot. 


* See Appendix II. 
** See the footnote to paragraph 96. 
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THE GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 


114. One aim of extended courses, in the eyes of both parents and 
authorities, is to provide opportunities for boys and girls who were 
not selected for grammar schools at 11, but who subsequently show 
themselves capable of reaching the same educational standards as 
many of those who were. For this group there is no adequate 
substitute for the General Certificate of Education. It alone is 
universally acceptable to universities and professional bodies as 
exempting candidates from their own entrance examinations, and in 
some areas at least it is being prescribed by employers as a necessary 
qualification for certain engineering apprenticeships—in the aircraft 
industry, for example. In the last five years the number of G.C.E. 
candidates from modern schools has more than doubled, although 
the size of the 15 year-old and 16 year-old age-groups as a whole 
has declined. It looks, moreover, as if the G.C.E. is coming to play 
an increasing part in the curriculum of extended courses, as Table 
13 suggests. 


Table 13. G.C.E. Candidates from Modern Schools compared with 
the number of 15 year-olds in Modern Schools in the preceding 


January (England and Wales). 
e O aa M 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Year 15 year-old Pupils Aged 15 eais oe of 
Age Group in January in July Col. 3 
1953 571,000 19,363 4,068 21 
1954 578,000 21,283 5,585 26 
1955 568,000 23,412 7,334 31 
1956 545,000 24,329 8,571 35 
1957 537,000 29,428 11,266 38 
1958 604,000 33,984 16,787 50 


Note: The number of pupils aged 15 i i i 
mdication of the size of the moun ae an pollen are 
andful could have left school at the end of the Christmas term; but by 

no means all will complete the fifth year, or even the full four years. 
115. The General Certificate of Education, unlike its predecessors 
the School and Higher School Certificates, is an examination in 
which no minimum number or special combination of subjects is 
laid down by the examining boards, though of course stipulations 
of this kind are made by most of the professional and other bodies 
which allow it to count towards exemption from their own require- 
ments. How many subjects does the typical candidate take? In 1954 
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the last year for which a full analysis was given in the Ministry’s 
annual report, 68 per cent of all Ordinary level candidates under 17 
were entered for 6, 7 or 8 subjects. In 1958 the average number of 
subjects for which candidates from modern schools were entered 
was 4. The over-all pass rate for all subjects at Ordinary level in 
1958 was 59 per cent; for candidates from modern schools it was 
52 per cent. Results of this order certainly justify, as far as over-all 
figures can, the existence of extended courses and the policy of 
entering at least their more promising members for the G.C.E. 


116. It is not, however, sufficient to ask how many subjects a 
candidate took. It is necessary to consider what combinations of 
subjects are most commonly selected before coming to any conclusion 
about the place of G.C.E. in modern schools. Once again there are, 
no doubt, very wide variations in practice, and so there should be; 
but it seems worth while to compare in broad terms what happens 
in modern and grammar schools. English language and other 
English subjects—English literature, history and geography—are 
common to all types of school, but foreign languages are a relatively 
much more common element in grammar school G.C.E. courses, 
while the so-called “practical” subjects—art,, handicraft, technical 
drawing, domestic subjects, and commercial subjects—play a 
relatively very much greater part in modern schools than in grammar 
schools. It is probable that most candidates from a modern school 
Fifth Form offer at least one of these subjects. Of the total number 
of subjects entered for by boys 28 per cent are mathematics and 
science subjects—the impetus no doubt comes from the exemptions 
which they confer in the National Certificate series of examina- 
tions at technical colleges and because they are asked for by 
employers. Only 13 per cent of the girls’ entries are in this category, 
and four-fifths of their science entries are for biology, which is 
closely linked with nursing as a career. It is reasonable to conclude 
that where three or four subjects are offered in the G.C.E. by modern 
school boys, they reflect a curriculum which has at least a sensibly 
balanced core. We have more reserve about the suitability of the 
curriculum of the girls’ G.C.E. courses, where cco pnd 
form a large part of it. It is fair to add that the pattern of G.C.E. 


is a reflection of the strength and weak- 


courses in modern schools i ` _ 
nes: and crafts rank h gh because (w. th some 
i a . Art ar aft: 1 (wi c 
ses of their staffing A il 


i j i le supply of w 
exceptions) they are subjects with an amp. 
teachers. Mathematics, science and foreign languages pipes 
More candidates if more suitably qualified teachers were aval able. 


117. Although two or three G.C.E. subjects will, we believe, prove 
to be within the reach of more modern school pupils than would 
have been thought possible a few years ago, these pupils are never 


**The term is ambiguous. It may mean 
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likely to be more than a small fraction of the total. In the last few 
years there has been a vocal demand for a new examination at a 
lower level than G.C.E. to be made available for boys and girls at 
the age of 16. This demand is now being met by some of the various 
examining bodies which have previously been concerned almost 
wholly with the vocational field and with part-time students but 
which now have “School Certificates” intended to be taken at the 
end of the fifth year. They resemble the old School Certificate, which 
was the predecessor of the G.C.E., in that they are examinations in 
which a minimum number and a particular combination of subjects 
are required, but they are designed to examine work at a considerably 
lower level.* These examinations are only at the beginning of their 
development and the number of candidates is still small, but it is 
likely to grow rapidly. 


118. It is, therefore, important to consider their relation to the 
position of G.C.E. in modern schools, The importance of G.C.E. 
is that it provides the same qualification (subject to the right com- 
bination of subjects) that a grammar school gives. It opens the 
same doors to the same careers. Given the certificate, the school at 
which it was won is irrelevant from the point of view of admission 
to further education. A lower level qualification is no substitute. 
Where a boy can get a G.C.E. with a sufficient range of subjects 
from a modern school, the late-developer has the opportunity and 


handicap remains. A G.C.E. form** in a modern school, then, is a 
sensible Tecognition that, however careful the selection at 11, there 
will be a substantial overlap by 15 between grammar and modern 


sort of external certificate is concerned ? Is ther 


girls of lower ability, whose achieve i 
level, but who could work fo ments will never reach G.C.E. 


whose certificate would be worth having? If so 


* There are in addition a number of examinati 


age of 15 instead of 16. These are Teferre Tee eee 


d to in Paragraph 134, 

i S 1 an opportunity t Ibject, 
perhaps perder ademic one, oripa in conjunction with Ger eae in 
; -K ion. may also mean a fori ing fo 

Es, ic” ji m 7 2 ee 
sufficiently wide range of “academic subjects to secure haste iba ‘grammar 


school Sixth Form or exemption fro 
c rm m some of i a à 
sional body. It is in the latter sense we use it ag ee ae 
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be done in a modern school, of which the most important are the 
actual size of the school itself and the extent to which the brightest 
boys and girls in its neighbourhood have been diverted to selective 
schools. A large modern school in an area where the selective school 
provision is not markedly above the national average can probably 
provide courses both for the G.C.E. and for other examinations. 
A smaller school in the same conditions would probably have to 
choose between them—we do not believe that it is practicable to 
teach for both types of examination in the same class, except where 
staffing is so generous as to make individual tutorial work possible. 
Where the selective provision is markedly above the national average, 
unless social conditions are especially favourable, it is probable that 
only big modern schools would at present have enough pupils capable 
of taking a balanced set of G.C.E. subjects to make a form, though 
middle-sized schools could hope to provide lower-level examination 
groups. 

120. It is clear that there cannot be equality of educational oppor- 
tunity unless G.C.E. courses are made available to all boys and girls 
who have the ability to take them. By “made available” we do not 
necessarily mean that they should be able to take a G.C.E. course 
in their own school. Great though the difficulties of transfer to 
another school in mid-course are, that will often be the only 
possibility. Only a minority of modern schools, as we have just seen, 
are likely to have enough candidates to make a G.C.E. form. 
Moreover, there are disadvantages in taking two examinations in the 
same school, even where numbers permit. 


THE CASE FOR A LOWER-LEVEL EXAMINATION 

121. But it would obviously be wrong to let the desirability of G.C.E. 
courses for the brightest pupils of the modern schools stand in the 
way of a lower-level examination for a much greater number—if 
there is a good purpose to be served by one. Is there? This is a 
question which cannot be decided without some consideration of the 
role of examinations in school life. In a schoolboy’s education they 
certainly play a useful part in assessing progress and in stimulating 
effort. All English secondary schools, with very few exceptions, use 
examinations for these two purposes; they are used at least once a 
year and, of course, most of them are not external. Even in a grammar 
school, for example, where external examinations traditionally bulk 
large, five of the seven annual full-scale examinations which pupils 
face are internal. In the later stages of education, however, when the 
attention of pupils is already fixed on what lies beyond school, it is 
probable that internal examinations depend for some of heir efficacy 
on the relation they bear to forthcoming external ones, for which 
they are regarded as a preparation. 
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122. A second reason for examinations is that they give a particular 
school and its staff the opportunity to assess their results against 
the general experience of all schools. For this purpose a purely 
internal examination is useless, a purely external examination the 
reasiest to administer. The latter is not, however, the only method 

“by which this safeguarding of standards can be achieved through 
examinations, while it has dangers to which we shall return. An 
alternative method is that of an internal examination externally 
assessed by the addition to the school’s panel of examiners of one 
or more strangers with experience of other schools. This is, of course, 
the method by which universities conduct their degree examinations, 
and it is one which is widely used in a slightly different form by 
secondary schools on the continent. 


123. A third function of examinations is to act as an encouragement 
to stay longer at school. This, clearly, is a useful function—until it 
is carried so far as to make success in an examination a condition 
for staying on, which would, in our opinion, be quite wrong in a 
non-selective school. An internal examination at 15 may fulfil this 
purpose if all that is required is some reassurance of capacity to 
profit by the particular extended course under consideration or help 
in choosing the right one out of several possibilities. But more 
commonly the encouragement looked for is the prospect of receiving 
at the end of the extended course some certificate which could not 
otherwise be obtained and which has, or is thought to have, some 
again the easiest way admini- 
e form of external examination, 
is little doubt that the prospect 
yed a very large part in the great 
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girls who have not the ability to pass G.C.E. are not likeR0M find its 
or secure openings which require a nationally valid school ination 
cation. Their employers are more likely to be interested in bottom 
character and temperament than in the precise level of a 
educational attainments, subject by subject, (though knowledge ome 
their ability to perform simple arithmetical calculations and to 
understand written instructions may be important). There is, no 
doubt, a middle group which falls below the level of ability required 
of a likely G.C.E. candidate, but which will enter occupations 
requiring some quite serious further education. It is, we agree, of the 
first importance that the college of further education to which they 
will go should know what they can do when they leave school; but 
we do not believe that a national examination is the only, or the 
best, way of transmitting this information. With few exceptions, the 
boys and girls will not leave home when they leave school, nor for 
some years thereafter. The qualification with a national character 
which these boys and girls need is the one that comes at the end of 
apprenticeship or its equivalent. What is needed at the beginning of 
apprenticeship could probably be met equally well either by a local 
examination or by an agreed and detailed form of school record of 
attainments which would enable the college of further education to 
know at what point it takes over responsibility for teaching. We 
think much more thought should be given to the desirability of 
organising the transmission of information of this sort by leaving 
certificates. It is a problem that needs to be studied in relation to 
the number of colleges and schools which form an inter-connected 
group; and the answer may differ from district to district. 
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125. We conclude that examinations are a valuable and necessary 
Part of the school system as a means of showing pupils where they 
stand, of providing them with an incentive to continue, and of 
raising habits of work and standards of attainment. We agree that 
for a proportion of the pupils some form of external assessment is 
desirable both to enable individual schools to measure themselves 
against general standards, and to enable those who have to deal 
with the products of various schools to assess accurately the pupils’ 
knowledge and to make reasonable comparisons between them. We 
agree, too, that external examinations are an obvious and reasonable 
way of doing these things, as well as the traditional one; but they 
are not the only way. They have certain quite marked dangers and 


these must now be discussed. 


THE DANGERS OF EXTERNAL EXAMINATIONS 


126. The greatest contrast between internal examinations and 
external examinations as we usually think of them is that internal 
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examinations follow the syllabus and examine what has in fact been 
taught, while external examinations tend to prescribe the syllabus so 
that what is taught is what is most likely to be examined. External 
examinations, then, tend to stabilise and make uniform patterns of 
teaching and the content of a subject syllabus. Once laid down, they 
take a deal of altering. Such examinations may raise low standards, 
but they may also discourage experiment and encourage teachers to 
play for safety. The success whic} often attends getting up prepared 
answers to expected examination Gfestions can soon depreciate the 
educational currency. 


127. In some subjects a good modern school education seems to Us 
very difficult to reconcile with an external examination. If it is right, 
and we believe it is, that the approach to knowledge should be as 
little abstract as possible for boys and girls of ordinary ability; if full 
use is to be made of their environment, then a good deal of the 
approach to history and the social sciences, to geography and to 
biology will be dictated by the character of the place in which the 
school is. In practical subjects, also, the right teaching approach does 
not lie through a series of graduated exercises standing by themselves, 
which is what a large-scale examination tends to encourage, however 
much the examiners may wish to discourage it. In language teaching 
too,—and while we are thinking mainly of foreign languages, We 
would not exclude the teaching of the mother tongue—we believe 
that for modern school pupils more attention than is customary 
should be paid to speech. But speech does not lend itself as well to 
external examination as does written work. On the other hand, 
mathematics and physics seem well fitted to external examination. 


128. The trouble with any large-scale examination is that it must be 
remote from the individual classrooms in which boys and girls are 
taught. If there were a system of nationally integrated lower-level 
examinations to be taken at 16, designed to be within the reach of 
the top third of the modern school, the possible field, as far as 
ability is concerned, would be 165,000 pupils by 1960; if they were 
designed for the top half of the modern school, the field would be 
over 240,000—95 per cent of all the Ordinary level G,C.E. candi- 
dates in 1958 and twice as many as all candidates for the examinations 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute in that year. Of course 
for some years to come the actual field would be very much smaller 
because most modern school pupils still leave at 15; but we believe 
that it would grow step by step with the growth of extended courses- 
And it would be larger still when the school-leaving age is‘ raised- 
We are afraid that neither schools nor parents would be able t° 
resist the pressure to give border-line candidates a chance, and that 
in consequence the border-line itself would be pushed further down 
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year by year. An examination for the top third might soon find its 
fringe candidates drawn from the half-way mark: an examination 
designed for the top half might find itself serving all but the bottom 
quarter. Two factors would make it difficult to halt this progression. 
The first is the uncertainty about what a modern school is. In some 
areas it contains 90 per cent of the 12 year olds; in some 70 per 
cent or less. The top half or third of a particular modern school 
bears no fixed relation to the top half or third of the whole modern 
school population. Secondly, the minor examinations in question 
are thought of as general examinations, good for all who can pass 
them, and not as special examinations with a particular defined 
purpose such as securing admission to this or that institution or 
profession. There is little temptation to inflate the numbers taking 
the latter sort of examination; there is nothing to limit the numbers 
taking the former. We think, then, that a nationally integrated 
system of minor examinations would before long become a major 
undertaking. There would be great difficulty in finding sufficient 
competent and willing examiners, and in keeping standards level. It 
might be that the only solution in the long run would be by a system 
of standardised attainment tests. If this were so, it ought not to be 
embarked on without careful study. Many of these dangers and 
difficulties are not apparent at the start, when the numbers are still 
small. The present experience of the schools, and of the examining 

bodies, throws no light on what the situation would be if these 

minor examinations were nationally recognised, especially when the 


school-leaving age is raised to 16. 
129. The teaching objections which lurk in the large-scale external 
examination need not apply with anything like the same force to a 
small local examination, provided that it does not slavishly copy the 
techniques of a large-scale one. We would define a local examination 
as one that can really be under the control of those who are actually 
leaching the subject, and where the examination papers can be 
devised to fit what the schools teach. Of course, teachers are asso- 
ciated in an advisory capacity with the large-scale examining bodies, 
but in this respect, teachers’ representatives are not the same thing 
as the teachers themselves. In a local examination committee it is 
the men and women who have done the teaching who set the 
questions, which can be set to suit individual school syllabuses. 
Answers can be not only read but heard. Moreover, it seems to us 
quite possible to include within the arrangements for granting a 
local certificate a careful assessment of what is called course work— 
t over a term or a year, and 


all the work done by a pupil in a subject o 
Not only of what can be reproduced within the space of two hours 


in an examination room. The more “practical” and “non-academic” 
the subjects, the more important this is. 
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130. There is a further point that should be considered—the relative 
advantages of a subject and of a group examination. A subject 
examination, like the G.C.E., has certain obvious advantages for 
the modern school. It enables a pupil to limit his field of intensive 
examination preparation—and the capacity for juggling with many 
balls at the same time is not characteristic of modern school pupils. 
But it throws the onus of maintaining a generally balanced education 
back on the school; and, though we accept that this is where it 
rightly belongs, this freedom can be abused. Moreover a subject 
examination provides no evidence to employers or technical colleges 
about anything except the subjects examined. A group examination 
no doubt gives a better guarantee of width of academic education, 
but it may in practice exclude certain aspects of education, to which 
we attach importance, even more successfully than a subject examina- 
tion; because so much is to be examined there is felt to be no time 
for anything else. But a good deal of what ought to be taught does 
not lend itself to examination, and even when it can be examined, 
to do so would defeat the purpose for which it ought to be included 
in the supporting subjects of an extended course. What can happen 
with group examinations may be illustrated from the curriculum of 
pupils taking extended courses in one city in 1957. In none of the 
technical courses for boys was there any opportunity for music; 
while art and the crafts, other than woodwork and metalwork, were 
usually omitted as were history, geography, current affairs and 
sometimes religious instruction. In the commercial courses for girls, 
only one school included art; while music, history, geography and 
current affairs appeared in only about half the time-tables. Moreover 
the conditions of a group examination are such as to cut off from 
any hope of a certificate a good many boys and girls who have 
some real capacity in certain directions, but a marked incompetence 
in other required subjects. 


131. All extended courses should attempt to combine a well-balanced 
curriculum with the opportunity to devote a more than strictly 
proportionate amount of time to the pupil’s main interest. The 
school’s great problem is how to secure, both inside the school and 
beyond it, adequate regard for the rest of the work, which is not 
only bound to occupy less of the time, but is also quite likely to be 
in some respects and for some pupils really poor. There is no easy 
answer, but we believe that the right one is more likely to be found 
within the compass of a strictly local organisation than by a nation- 
wide minor examination. 


132. It is impossible, however, not to recognise the strength of the 
pressures, coming from the pupils themselves and their parents, for 
examinations that result in the award of a certificate of some public 
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validity. We do not think it is any longer possible to maintain an 
attitude of complete negation or of blanket discouragement. To do 
so would be to lose all chance of asserting control over a movement 
that will clearly develop in unofficial forms if it is not given an 
official framework. We think that the policy hitherto pursued by the 
Ministry of Education therefore requires some modification. But 
we would strongly urge that to set about the construction of a 
national system of minor examinations would be to rush to the other 
extreme. The right course, in our view, for the next five years or so 
is to watch very closely the development of regional and local 
examinations and to postpone any question of a national system 
until the experience of these years is available to be assessed. We 
should hope, in particular, that it will then be easier than it is now 
to form a judgement on the relative advantage, in this field, of subject 
and group examinations. 

133. There is one form of external examination in modern schools 
which we have no hesitation in condemning—the use of examinations 
devised for part-time students. The conditions under which evening 
institute and day release courses are held have quite naturally, if 
wrongly, been reflected in unavoidably limited syllabuses, especially 
in certain subjects. To make these part-time syllabuses the basis of 
a year’s whole-time school work is indefensible. This is, however, 
happening to a considerable extent; and, where no alternative is 
provided, it will, we think, continue. It gives the promise of an 
easy success,* which may be doubly misleading. On the one hand it 
seriously underestimates what some candidates could successfully 
tackle. On the other hand, through the advantages of full-time 
education, it gives an unduly flattering picture of what a less able 
pupil can be expected to do when he comes on to the less favourable 
conditions of part-time courses. 

134. Up to this point we have been considering examinations at the 
end of an extended course lasting for at least a year after the end 
of compulsory school. There are also external examinations designed 
to be taken at the end of the fourth year—that is, at the age of 15. 
They present a temporary problem which should disappear when the 
school-leaving age is raised. A good many of the candidates have, 
it is true, stayed at school one or two terms longer than they must, 
but to call this completion of the fourth year an extended course is, 
we think, a misnomer. The ground covered is only that of the 
school’s normal syllabus. The majority of these fourth-year examina- 
tions are local, but at least two of the professional examining bodies 
have now entered this field. Three arguments are produced for 


i i ki liminary Technical 
* n schools in one city taking the Pre’ 
Eerie of Onion of Educational Institutions, showed over three years 


a 90 per cent success rate 
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examinations at this stage. One is that they induce boys and girls 
who would otherwise leave to complete a fourth year, and persuade 
some of the successful candidates to undertake a fifth year on top 
of it. Secondly, it is said that the incentive to hard work provided 
by an external examination should be available to pupils in schools 
which do not offer fifth-year courses, to boys entering apprentice- 
ships at or before 16, and indeed to all boys and girls who exercise 
their admitted right to leave at the minimum legal age, whatever it 
may be. The third argument is that an examination of this kind gives 
employers and those concerned with further education much needed 
information. We are not greatly impressed by these arguments. Nor 
should we wish to see this examination used as an excuse for not 
providing fifth-year courses—we are clear that boys and girls of the 
ability to take any external examination worth organising ought to 
be at school until they are 16. Increasingly they themselves are of the 
same opinion, and we note with interest that in at least one county 
borough, which has instituted a fourth-year examination, it looks as 
if the examination may, so to speak, be marooned by the tide of 
pupils seeking fifth-year courses. We should not wish immediately to 
kill by prohibition such examinations, because we recognise that 
there are areas in which they are useful since fifth-year courses are 
not immediately practicable owing to shortage of buildings and staff. 
We would not, however, “‘strive officiously to keep alive” something 
in our opinion better dead, or at least superseded as soon as possible. 
In any event fourth-year examinations should not be more than 


local; there is in our view no place for regional or national examina- 
tions at this age. 


PUPILS WHO SHOULD NOT BE EXAMINED 
135. External examinations not only tend to direct attention, and 
attach value, to the subjects which are examined at the expense of 
those which are not (and within the examined subjects only to their 
examinable aspects); they also focus attention on pupils who are 
examined at the expense of those who are not. It is important here 
to notice the difference between grammar schools and modern 
schools. The theory behind the grammar school is that it serves a 
relatively homogeneous group of pupils in terms of ability. An ex- 
ternal examination system may therefore provide, up to a point and 
with many qualifications, a valid basis of comparison between pupil 
and pupil inside a grammar school, and also between one grammar 
school and another. It cannot in the same Way serve such a purpose 
for modern schools. All modern schools have 4 much wider range 
of ability among their pupils than any grammar school has; and, 
since grammar schools as a group are designed to be relatively 
homogeneous, the great differences that exist between one neigh- 
bourhood and another are as far as possible excluded from the 
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grammar schools which only admit children above a certain level of 
ability. But these differences come out all the more in the modern 
schools. Broadly speaking, there are no pupils in the grammar 
schools who should not be externally examined. But there are many 
such in the modern schools. None of the advocates of external 
examinations for modern schools, so far as we know, contemplates 
their going more than one-third, or one-half at the furthest, down 
the scale of intellectual ability. We should enter a vigorous protest 
if they did. The majority ought not to be subjected to an external 
examination, and their interest must be protected. They are, after 
all, the main concern of the modern schools. There is a tendency of 
long historical standing in English educational thought (it is not 
nearly so visible in some other countries) to concentrate too much 
on the interests of the abler pupils in any group that is being con- 
sidered and to forget about the rest. It is a tendency which, in this 
instance at least, should be resisted. The problem of the modern 
schools is not the same as the problem of the grammar schools, and 
it would be wrong, just because the grammar school system makes 
such constant use of external public examinations, to wish the same 
thing on to the modern schools as part of a programme of “parity 
of esteem”. External examinations have a role to perform in modern 
schools, and it is a larger part than they have hitherto played. What 
is all-important, in our view, is that it should be the role of a helpful 
servant, not that of a dominating master. 

136. There are, then, three important groups among those four- 
fifths of the nation’s children who do not get into grammar schools 
or streams at the age of 11 or 12. The first, a small group, will 
develop along the lines which properly permit of their being assessed 
by a written examination at the age of 16 or 17 and whose know- 
ledge, comparable to that of many grammar school pupils, makes 
it worth while to do this. They are the modern school’s potential 
G.C.E. candidates and must not be robbed of their chance. There 
larger than the first, for whom an external test 
ble—provided that it has a well defined 
uire to take at 16 a nationally recognised 
f them will be carrying their education 
and do lead to their getting a nationally 
The disadvantages of really large-scale 
h that we do not think that they ought 
e necessary.* The third group, which 
and second groups could be amalgamated 


i i ss mark (with or without a credit standard above it) were 
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is a technical matter, and one so clearly within the phere of | is Secon ary 
School Examinations Council that we have not discusse: FS n if lseeme 
improbable that a change of this kind would bring into the first group al 
those whom we now regard as falling into our second group. 


is a second group, j 
is both possible and sensi 
objective. Few of them req 
examination; but many 0 
further in ways that should 
valid qualification later on. 
external examinations are suc 
to be used except where they ar 
* It has been suggested that our first 
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is certainly larger than either of the others and probably as big as 
both together, consists of those for whom an external examination 
at the age of 16 is an absurdity, and whose education ought to be 
developed on quite different lines. All three groups are of equal 
importance. It is not practicable to segregate them into different 
types of school; nor, if it were, would it be desirable. But since they 
are all in the same schools there is a risk (and we think it is a real 
one) that the interests of the third group may suffer from the attention 
given to the first two. There is also a risk that because external 
examinations are manifestly good for some, they will be thought to 
be good for all—or too many—so that the size of the first group 
may be exaggerated at the expense of the second, and of the second 
at the expense of the third. There is, finally, the risk, well known 
though not always avoided in grammar schools, that only the 
examined subjects and aspects of education will be felt to have real 
importance. These are the risks and it is essential that they should 
be clearly observed. Nevertheless, the interests of the first and second 
groups must not be sacrificed; boys and girls in both these groups 
respond to a challenge which comes from outside the schools and 
can gain much from it. 


SUMMARY 


137. Our views about examinations in modern schools can be 
summed up as follows: 


(a) Many, probably more than half, of the pupils of the modern 
schools would have their education deflected from its proper lines 
by being prepared for an external examination. It is important that 
attention to the needs of the minority should not be allowed to 
lead to neglect of the interests of these boys and girls, who are 
and will remain by far the largest single group in the modern 
schools. All our other recommendations are subject to this. 

(b) In the examinable minority, 
One of these consists of those 


(c) There remains another Sroup—consisting of about one-third 
or rather more of the pupils in modern schools—for whom external 
examinations below the level of the G.C.E. may serve a useful 
purpose, and official policy should be modified to recognise this. 


(d) We are, however, impressed with the dangers of large-scale 
external examinations, which a national system could not avoid. 
External examinations should therefore develop on a regional, of 
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preferably a local, basis. Experiments on these lines should con- 
tinue for a period of about five years, and a further enquiry should 
be held into their results, before any decision is taken concerning 
the creation of a national system. 

(e) There is also need for further experience and enquiry before 
a judgement can be expressed on the relative advantages of subject 
examinations and group examinations. 

(f) Some of the purposes served by an external examination can 
also be met by a formal assessment by the school, at the time of 
leaving, of a pupil’s performance and attainments during his 
whole time at the school. Irrespective of the growth of external 
examinations, we recommend that thought should be given to the 
development of a system of leaving certificates on these lines. 
This also, in our view, can best be organised locally, or at most 
regionally, certainly not nationally. 

(g) There is no case, except as a temporary measure in a few 
localities, for an external examination at the end of the fourth 
year—that is, at the age of 15. Where such examinations exist. 
they should be purely local. 

(h) Examinations designed for part-time students should not be 
taken in secondary schools. 


CHAPTER 9 


The Consequences of 
Extended Courses for the Modern School 


138. Nobody who has had personal experience of an established 
five-year course in a modern school has any doubt that it has far- 
reaching effects on the school as a whole. In what way does this 
influence make itself felt? 


THE SHAPE OF THE SCHOOL 


139. The first and most obvious difference is in what may be called 
the “shape” of the school. The characteristic modern school has 
hitherto had the same number of forms in the Christmas term in 
each of its four years; in the succeeding two terms, the fourth-year 
class gradually diminishes in size so that the numbers in the summer 
term are about a third of the numbers at the beginning of the year. 
The major selective principle at work, however, is only the accident 
of the time of year at which the pupils were born. Those who complete 
the year are not, as a group, more industrious, or more intelligent 
than those who fall out. They are not better qualified to give leader- 
ship to the school as a whole. On the contrary, the distracting 
nature of bye-term leaving tends to take the eyes of the remaining 
pupils off their school life, and to fix their attention on the fact that 
their old class-mates who came up the school with them now have 
more money and more independence. An extended course, on the 
other hand, provides a small group of boys and girls who have 
made up their minds to stay at school for five whole years—at least 
a year longer than they must. They are there by deliberate choice 
and not by accident. They are older, and they are on the whole 
drawn from the abler pupils. Very likely they will also come from 
more careful homes. They are likely to be more responsible. 


140. The attitude and behaviour of the oldest pupils in a school is 
naturally reflected by their juniors. The top of the school cannot help 
setting the pace for the main body. On this basis it is clear that 
anything which tends to exercise a steady influence on the later 
years of school life is of great importance. The presence at the very 
top of the modern school of a group of older boys and girls is an 
advantage to the school as a whole which no headmaster who has 
experienced it would willingly forgo. There is, however, another 
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way of looking at the matter. Does the existence of a Fifth Form rob 
boys and girls who leave as soon as they are 15 of an opportunity 
which they would otherwise have had of occupying positions of 
responsibility and trust? In reproducing the “shape” of the grammar 
school, with its relatively small Sixth Form heading a large main 
school, are we cutting off natural leaders, perhaps among those 
gifted at games, from positions of leadership? Are these offices going 
instead to boys and girls whose merits at 15 are more likely to be 
recognised by their teachers than by their peers ? The question is asked, 
and should be answered. There is no evidence that this is happening 
or is likely to happen. The withdrawn intellectual is not very common 
even among the most intelligent modern school pupils, and head- 
masters are well aware of the dangers. But the whole fear seems to 
rest on a misconception of what is significant in the organisation of 
most day schools. In their social life the horizontal is quite as 
important as the vertical. It is not usually the ‘house’ but the form 
which is the real focus of life and games and friendship as well as 
of work. Most of the learning to live together, to shoulder respon- 
sibility for oneself and on behalf of others, comes to a boy or girl 
in this way with his contemporaries. Where the value of the top of 
the school comes in most clearly is in setting relatively mature and 
responsible standards of behaviour which are taken up and copied 
by younger boys and girls. We cannot see, then, that extended 
courses are ‘unfair’ to the majority of modern school pupils or 
prejudice their chances. Indeed we think they should now be taken 


for granted and that the life of secondary modern schools should 


be planned on a five-year basis. This would involve some con- 


sequential changes in the customs affecting various inter-school 
arrangements. Boys and girls over 15 are, apparently, sometimes 
now excluded by regulation from the competitive games and 


athletics in which their schools normally take part. 


an extended course on the whole school is 
uence of its members. It soon affects 
the general attitude to work of all the four previous years, in the 
ablest stream at least, and frequently also in all forms. There is a 
new seriousness about work because there is a recognisable purpose 
to it; recognisable, that is, to pupils and parents as well as to teachers. 
The outward and visible sign of this new attitude is the introduction 
of homework, often enough at the request of parents. At first home- 
work and hard work may be confined to the last year or two, but 
it does not take long to realise that a G.C.E. course, for instance, 
cannot be improvised on top of three years of very much less arduous 
work than the abler grammar school boy or girl has had to put in. 
There seems to be no doubt that the introduction of an extended 
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course soon raises the sights of the majority of boys and girls who 
are in any way near the intellectual level it requires. Possunt quia 
posse videntur: they can because they think they can. 


““THE ORDINARY CHILD” 


142. But wherever the margin of examinable candidates is finally set 
there will always be a large proportion of pupils who will not be 
included. In the last chapter we referred to the risk that their interests 
might suffer from the expansion of examination work. We must 
now discuss their position in rather more detail. Will the best teachers 
tend to be assigned to the examination classes? In appointing new 
masters and mistresses will heads tend to look first for men and 
women who are capable of tackling examination work? Will the 
forms which contain the probable examination candidates tend to 
be smaller than the other forms, and the others therefore larger 
than they should be? 


143. There is evidence that in some instances this is happening, and 
we fear that it may increase as the number of schools with extended 
courses grows. Once there is some quantitative, and apparently just, 
criterion by which one modern school can be compared with another, 
there is a risk that the schools will turn too much of their energies 
towards success in that measurable respect. Some of the best things 
in the old elementary and new modern school tradition will help 
to keep the scales even. Many of the best teachers have made their 
mark and taken especial pride in their handling of backward boys 
and girls. They have felt that it is here that their skill is most needed; 
and, besides skill, devotion. They have found it the most satisfying 
form of work, and have been more than content to leave the teaching 
of brighter boys and girls to other hands, But we shall not be able 
to rely on a succession of equally gifted men and women to take up 
this exacting but peculiarly rewarding work unless the authorities 
and governing bodies do their part. By this we mean, on the positive 
side, that a due proportion of Special responsibility allowances 
should be assigned to those whose work lies with below-average 
pupils, that opportunities of promotion should come their way, that 
the size of the classes they are asked to teach should be kept as low 
as they can be and that the accommodation and special equipment 
necessary for their work should not be neglected. And, on the 
negative side, it is essential that authorities and governing bodies 
should not judge their modern schools by public examination results, 
comparing one school unfavourably with another on this basis and 
forgetting how entirely different are the communities served bY 
different modern schools. 
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144. Among these backward boys and girls there are some who are 
patently too immature to go out into the world at 15. They are 
physically and emotionally, as well as mentally, below average. In a 
real sense they can still be described as children. Very often a close 
link is established between the teachers and the parents of these 
boys and girls, and an increasing number of schools find that there 
is a demand that they should have a fifth year at school, although 
the numbers seeking it are far less than those who want the ordinary 
sort of extended course. Unfortunately in the modern school there 
may often be nothing suitable to offer them, so that they must 
either leave or stay longer in a fourth-year form. If, however, they 
had been in a special school (as some might very well have been), 
their education would have been planned from the beginning on the 
basis of a leaving age of 16. We regard the early development of 
suitable courses for these immature boys and girls as important, 
because their need is clearly great. It is important also because of 
the light it will throw on what will have to be provided when the 
general school-leaving age is raised to 16. There is no escape from 
the fact that below-average children make above-average demands 
on the educational system; and, just as we think it right that the 
classes in the lowest streams should generally be smaller than the 
rest, so we recognise that extended courses for these boys and girls 
will be smaller and more expensive to staff than the examination 
courses. Their development will, we think, require close co-operation 
between the schools and the youth employment service. 


145. We are not, of course, arguing that all relatively dull children 
fall into this immature group. There is another, and probably a 
larger group, who are physically quite as developed as any boys and 
girls of their age, and who are straming at the leash to get out into 
the world. They are most unlikely to be attracted by any voluntary 
extended courses. Some people indeed doubt whether there is very 
much that the schools could do for them between 15 and 16 which 
could not be better done elsewhere. These boys and girls will present 
the main educational difficulty that the schools will have to face when 
the minimum school-leaving age is raised. Certainly it seems clear 
that schools which have been able to gain experience of the education 
of 15 year-olds on both wings—the bright and examinable and the 
backward and immature—will be better able to tackle, when it 


comes, the education of these reluctant pupils. 


146. The great challenge to the modern school lies in oe 
group. Above them there are the extended courses ae the n T 
pupils, which will require at least in the later years a arge par Se 

the attention of the academically better qualified teachers. Below 
them there are the lowest streams with their specially difficult and 
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interesting teaching problems, and the occasional possibility of an 
extended course, which call for and elicit teaching skill of a very 
high order. There is at least a risk that the forms just below the 
examination stream or streams may be left to follow a humdrum 
syllabus with the dullest teachers. Is this inevitable? It is probably 
unavoidable that for a time at least the boys and girls in the ablest 
stream will be taught as nearly as possible in the same way as 
grammar school pupils, since some of them will be sitting for the 
same examination, and a few will be transferring to a grammar 
school Sixth Form. This will often mean that their education will 
be highly verbalised, and abstract in its approach even to practical 
subjects—almost the opposite to the way in which they set about 
learning for themselves in their spare-time occupations. The boys 
and girls in the lower streams, on the other hand, will be taught by 
methods which are much less formal and much more closely related 
to exploration than to exposition. We think that a little more of 
the latter methods, and a little less of the former, would be a good 
prescription for the streams in the middle, who are neither the 
brightest nor the dullest. It was not for nothing that Mr. John 
Duncan called the book in which he drew on his experience with 
educationally sub-normal pupils ‘The Education of the Ordinary 
Child’. The most promising part of the educational system for 
experiments in new methods of teaching relatively difficult things 
will be the middle streams of modern schools—but only if they are 
left free from the cramping effect of a large-scale external examina- 
tion. On the one hand, the teachers can draw on the expertise of 
teachers of backward children; on the other, they can use the 
Stimulus of a “man-sized” job which the technical schools have 
ae gdh pais These too long neglected middle streams have a 

, an exciting one, if they can attract teachers who will 


take at face value the fact that their upils wi fer 
‘I see’ to ‘I understand’. saat alaye e 


TEACHERS FOR EXTENDED COURSES 


147. Whether they will be able to get the right teachers, however, 
seems to us a doubtful matter. Some modern schools ‘and some 
comprehensive schools are exciting places to work in They have all 
the compelling power of being in the van. There is evidence that many 
schools with flourishing extended courses Can secure a good choice 
of teachers, while schools which everybody leaves as soon as they 
can are beginning in some areas to find that this is true of staff as 
well as pupils. The success of extended courses has taken place in 
the face of a nationally static and, in some respects, slightly 
worsening staff position in modern schools as a whole. It is only if 
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this tendency is now to be reversed that our hopes for the middle 
streams of modern schools can be fulfilled. What is the present 
position? We can apply two quantitative tests. The first is that of 
the ratio of teachers to pupils. Table 14 sets out the position for 
secondary modern schools for each year from 1949 to 1958. (The 
overall staff ratio is not, of course, the same thing as the average 
size of classes, which is much larger). 


Table 14. Number of pupils in Secondary Modern Schools per full- 
time teacher 1949 to 1958 (England) 


—___ 


1949 24-1 
1950 23-4 
1951 22:8 
1952 22-4 
1953 21-9 
1954 21-9 
1955 22-2 
1956 22-9 
1957 22:9 
1958 22:9 


Note: If part-time teachers are included the ratio is improved by about 0-5 


is disappointing in two ways. 


The pict hown by these figures 
Ee is ea ded until 1953 has not been 


First, the steady improvement recor¢ 
maintained. Secondly, the years ın which secondary modern schools 


have been developing extended courses, and in which, therefore, we 
would have hoped to see improved staffing ratios, have in fact shown 
a deterioration. Extended courses have been developed in spite of, 


not because of, the staffing position. 

148. The second quantitative test is that of the supply of graduate 
teachers to secondary modern schools. It would be ludicrously untrue 
to suggest that all graduates are more valuable teachers than any 
two-year trained teacher. It would be equally false to say that of 
two teachers of equal ability, the graduate was automatically to be 
preferred in a secondary modern school to the training college man 
or women. But it may confidently be said that, as extended courses 
are developed, the proportion of graduates ought to rise, and that 
any reduction in the proportion of graduates would be a danger 
signal. Table 15 shows what has happened in each year since 1947 
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Table 15. Graduates in Secondary Modern Schools 1947-1958 
(England). 


1 2 | 3 4 | 5 6 

All Men | Graduate | Col. 2 as All Graduate | Col. 5 as 

Teachers | Men percentage} Women Women [percentage 

| Teachers | of Col. 1 | Teachers | Teachers | of Col. 4 
1947 14,599 | 2,736 18-7 13,654 1,644 12:0 
1948 18,294 3,089 16-9 16,005 1,982 12-4 
1949 20,892 3,247 15-5 17,812 2,149 12:1 
1950 22,205 3,285 14-8 18,222 2,127 11:7 
1951 23,879 3,505 14:7 18.964 2,230 11-7 
1952 24,762 3,773 15-2 19,775 2,391 12:1 
1953 25,424 4.136 | 163 20,421 2,527 12-4 
1954 | 26,456 4,635 17-5 21,171 2,661 12°6 
1955 27,356 4,996 | 183 22,265 2,911 13-1 
1956 28,258 5,221 18-5 23,699 3,204 | 135 
1957 30,120 5,675 18-8 25,361 3,504 13:8 
1958 32,075 6,196 | 193 26,374 3,663 13-9 


149. It will be noted that the sudden drop in the percentage, but 
not in the number, of men graduates in the early years of the period 
under review, caused by the entry of emergency training college 
students, has now been made good. There are now more than twice 
as many graduate men teachers in secondary modern schools as in 
1947, but they still represent only one-fifth of all men teachers. On 
the other hand, there has been a decline in the proportion of men 
graduates in modern schools whose main field of study was in 


mathematics or science, from 33 per cent in 1947 to 21 per cent in 
1958. 


150. The number of women graduates in secondary modern schools, 
like that of men graduates, is a little more than twice what it was 
in 1947—3,663 instead of 1,644 and the proportion has actually 
risen from 12-0 per cent to 13-7 per cent. There was, however, nO 
decline like that among the men in the early post-war years. Among 
the women graduates the number who include mathematics Of 
science in their degree has nearly doubled, but they form a much 
lower proportion of the total than the corresponding figure for the 
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men—13-7 per cent compared with 20-6 per cent. Moreover this 
13-7 is 2 per cent /ess than the highest point reached in post-war 
years in 1953. The actual number is depressingly small—502 in 1958. 
In broad terms, then, we may say that the supply of graduates to 
modern schools is not discouraging, but that there is a marked 
deficiency on the mathematics and science side—an average of half 
a graduate per modern school is surely insufficient. This deficiency 
is greater for women teachers than for men, and also more serious 
because of the considerable number of training college students, 
especially in the women’s colleges, who have done virtually no 
mathematics for three or four years before admission, and had been 


unable to secure a pass in Ordinary level in that subject. 


THE SIZE OF THE SCHOOL 


151. Extended courses demand a reasonably large school if they are 
to be run both efficiently and economically. Since there is a growing 
demand for extended courses, it seems clear that there will be a 
tendency to bring rather larger modern schools into existence. This 
is something which is, we believe, as much in the interest of the 
average and below-average pupils as it is of the abler ones who at 
present provide most of the candidates for extended courses. They 
require quite as much specialist teaching as more gifted boys and 
girls; they need a full range of crafts; they need a choice among the 
arts. Indeed, just because of their limitations, they cannot so easily 
adjust themselves to whatever is put in front of them as their abler 
brothers and sisters often can. It is necessary to find the few things, 
sometimes the one thing, which lies within a particular boy’s capacity 
or which kindles a response within him. Only a relatively large 
school will have the varied equipment and the diversely qualified 
staff. But, of course, a large school will always have many boys and 
girls of greater ability than those whose interests we are considering. 


Especial care then needs to be taken in the organisation of the 
school’s activities to see that no boy or girl is deprived of the chance 


of developing whatever talents he has—social as well as intellectual— 
merely because there is somebody else available who would obviously 
do it better. No clearer example could be found of the difference 
between a school and the world, between the responsibilities of a 


teacher and an employer. 


ool be? When everybody is at 


152. How big must a relatively big sch ] 
sible for an annual intake of 


school to 16 we think it should be possibte , l i 
about 100 to 120 pupils to support economically a sufficiently wide 


variety of fourth-year and fifth-year courses to cater for most of 
the needs of the modern school population. But in the intervening 


5 
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years before the school-leaving age is raised, the numbers who will 
stay on into the fifth year will only be a fraction, rarely more than 
half, of the original entry, and will often be too small for really 
effective extended courses. This creates a dilemma. It would obviously 
be wrong to start on a campaign for still larger schools if the 100-120 
entry school will before long be large enough to support with 
economy a broad range of options at the top. But nearly a third of 
the modern schools are small communities with an annual intake 
of 75 or less. They will clearly be too small, even when the school- 
leaving age is raised, to provide adequately for the needs of all their 
older pupils. We do not think they have a useful future except in 
those parts of the country where the pattern of settlement is such 
that larger schools are out of the question. There is no solution for 
them except by the provision of staff on a more generous scale than 
normal. Sometimes this may best be accomplished by the establish- 
ment of ‘village colleges’ which, by adding responsibility for further 
education to the role of the school, make possible a more generous 
provision. But three-quarters of these small modern schools are in 
towns. In the long run they will, we think, have to be replaced if 
they cannot be enlarged. In the meantime some temporary arrange- 
ments are needed. 


PROGRESS IN FACE OF DIFFICULTY 


153. Are modern schools as a whole too weak to bear the extra 
load which extended courses impose? Are they in the main making 
sure that all their pupils are decently literate before they take their 
better ones on to G.C.E.? These are questions which deserve an 
answer, however difficult it may be to satisfy a questioner who often 
has in the back of his mind a comparison, blurred through time, © 
things as they were in 1939 or in the old days before then. There are 
two very important misconceptions to be cleared away before an 
answer can be attempted. Except in a few areas, there was less 
chance then than now for a poor boy to proceed from a primary to @ 
grammar school. The modern school is therefore liable to have fewe! 
able pupils than its predecessor, the senior elementary school. This 
is the first point that is often forgotten. We forget, too, that it has 
to produce far more boys and girls capable of filling positions which 
require a sound basic education of an academic kind. We have 
already noted that between 1931 and 1951 the number of women 
engaged in commerce increased by 122 per cent and that the rise 
continues. There has also been an increase in the number of men 1” 
commerce. In industry, too, a far greater number of apprentices 
need a reasonable working knowledge of mathematics than ever 
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before. Boys and girls, who in the past would have gone into jobs 
where their formal education was immaterial, now enter employment 
which demands a standard which they find it difficult to attain. In 
fact, though with difficulty, they reach a standard of education they 
would not previously have attempted. Unless the change in circum- 
stances since the war is realised, there can be no fruitful discussion of 
the work done in modern schools. 


154. Nevertheless what matters is what the schools are doing now. 
In 1954 and 1955 reports were written by H.M. Inspectors on about 
one-eighth of the modern schools in England and Wales. They give 
between them a comprehensive picture of the condition of modern 
schools on the eve of the serious development of extended courses. 
It is, naturally enough, a chequered picture. There are accounts of 
a great many exciting and valuable developments. We are not 
concerned with them at this point in the argument. Our present desire 
is to hear the worst that can be said. Poor buildings and constant 
changes of staff are recurrent themes. Often the two are found to- 
gether. The following examples may be taken as typical of many 
schools: 


(a) 375 pupils—19 staff changes between 1952 and 1955; only 4 


teachers with continuous service since 1952. Physical education 
mistress and handicraft master about to leave for schools with 


better facilities. 

(b) 372 pupils—14 staff changes between 1951 and 1954; 2 
vacancies. Situation partly attributable to premises and to housing 
shortage. 

(c) 394 pupils—73 staff changes in 10 years; school half-way 
between district with acute housing shortage and one in which 
additional allowance payable. 

(d) 283 pupils—at no time in last six years fully staffed; constant 
changes among younger teachers. A small mining village with no 
easily accessible town. 


se handicaps, a close and ruthless 
e with a view to determining the 
jects of reading, writing and 


Nevertheless, in spite of all the 
study of all these reports, mad 
incidence of weakness in the basic su i l 
arithmetic, led in the end to what we accept as a reassuring verdict. 
On the evidence available (and admittedly the reports were not 
written for this purpose), it appears that about three-quarters of the 
schools were doing consistently sound and successful work in these 
subjects with all their pupils, many of them of poor ability and from 


discouraging surroundings. 
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155. This judgement is necessarily impressionistic, but there is 
fortunately no need to rely entirely on subjective assessments. The 
over-all favourable view can be confirmed by objective measurements 
of attainments. The Ministry’s pamphlet, “Standards of Reading 
1948-1956,” should certainly be read by all who are concerned to 
know what the schools are doing. A similar yard-stick to measure 
gain or loss in mathematics has now been established, but the base 
line is 1955 and we do not yet know what the results of the first 
follow-up survey will show. “Standards of Reading” compares the 
results of applying the same thorough test to a nationa'ly represen- 
tative sample of boys and girls aged 11 and 15in 1948, 1952 and 1956. 
The results showed that in 1956 the average 15 year-old pupil was 
four months ahead of his predecessor of 1948, while the still greater 
gain of nine months in the primary schools suggests that by 1960 
there should be a further marked improvement in the secondary 
schools. The proportion of pupils aged 15 scoring 20 points or more 
in the test rose from 59 per cent in 1948 to 61 per cent in 1952 and 
66 per cent in 1956, and this improvement was almost entirely in the 
unselective schools. It is an encouraging picture. 


156. It may be well before leaving this chapter to take stock of the 
magnitude and rapidity of the changes which have overtaken the 
modern school in its short life. For its first two years (1945-47) it 
carried on the organisation of the old senior elementary school, where 
the oldest pupils were only just turning 14. It provided a two-year 
course for all, with a third year which only one-third of the pupils 
completed. There followed the period when the “extra year” domi- 
nated the thought of the teachers. By the “extra year” they normally 
meant the fourth year, but of course for some time that was always 
as fractional as the third year had been before 1947. Essentially the 
course was “three years plus,” and the oldest pupil had barely 
turned 15. We have now moved into a period when schools in a g00 

meny places ue plan their programme with a fair degree of realis 
either as a four-year course with some i opping out a 

Christmas and Easter, or even as a ings ee eee addi- 
tional year for a good many. In these schools the oldest pupil wil 
often have turned 164 before he leaves. Present developments suggest 
that it may not be long before some heads can reasonably regal 

their schools as providing a five-year course for most, while recog- 
nising that some will leave before the end and making provision for 
them. This changing view of organisation has been accompanied 

a growing realisation of what the ordinary boy and girl can achiev 
a knowledge that was previously obscured by the fact that he nearly 
always left school before his potentialities had become apparent- 
These great changes, crowded into about a third of a teacher $ 
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professional lifetime, have called for a much greater flexibility of 
mind, inventiveness and imagination than would normally be 
necessary. Where these have been found—and it is in more places 
than we had any right to expect—schools are beginning to look like 
the first blue-prints of what secondary education for all should be. 


Part Three 


“Secondary Education for All” 
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We have been greatly impressed by this evidence of public opinion, 
which is clearly not content to leave the Act of 1944 in its present 
state of incomplete fulfilment. But, though there would thus be plenty 
of support for a policy of further advance, it would obviously be 
foolish to move forward without preparation. We must make sure 
that the schools and the colleges of further education are themselves 
ready to undertake the advance when the time comes. This is more 
than a question of logistics or material readiness, and we shall have 
a great deal to say about it. It is after an examination of what still 
remains to be done that we arrive at the conclusion that it will be 
possible to raise the school-leaving age before we are ready to intro- 
duce compulsory part-time day education. 


158. This recommendation is based on the encouraging experience 
of what has been achieved in secondary education since the war. The 
first of the three instalments of compulsion has been very generally 
accepted, and is now taken for granted; indeed, as we have seen, 
wherever the opportunity has been provided, a growing number of 
ordinary boys and girls who were, at 11, below the normal grammar 
school standard of admission have stayed on beyond the statutory 
school-leaving age to take fifth-year courses. Schools which have 
provided these extended courses are united in their judgement that 
those who stay at school until 16 not only know much more than 
they did at 15, but are far more ready to take their place in the world 
as responsible and balanced people. There is now sufficient experience 
to justify us in saying that the ordinary boy or girl can benefit by 


159. There are, however, many schools in which he cannot stay 
until he is 16—more, in fact, than there are schools with suitable 
provision. The picture of secondary education since the war is not 
all sunlight. There is the uncompleted plan of re-organisation—the 
survival of all-age schools and of very small secondary schools. In 
December, 1958, the White Paper on Secondary Education (Cmnd 
604) announced a building programme, dealing with this problem, to 
be completed by 1964-65, but that will still be twenty years after the 
Act. There is the more intractable problem of the supply, and, above 
all, of the distribution of teachers. It is the most difficult areas which 
are shortest of specialist teachers, and which even have to fall back 
in considerable numbers on unqualified men and women, many of 
whom are waiting to get into a training college. These are matters in 
which real progress must be made before it will be safe to raise the 
school-leaving age. They are not a substitute for it, but the first step 
in what should be planned as a single operation to secure a full 
secondary education for all. 
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160. It is perhaps right to ask whether example and imitation will 
not effectively raise the normal school-leaving age, once the facilities 
are provided, without resort to compulsion. These are certainly 
powerful influences, and in the United States they have operated to 
secure an effective school-leaving age above the legal minimum 
(which in most states is still 16). They will carry us a good long way, 
and in the years immediately ahead we should exploit them for all 
they are worth; but will they carry us far enough? There are, for 
instance, areas in which the prevailing type of employment makes 
relatively little demand for better educated employees; and in which, 
therefore, we shall not be able to rely much on the well-tried English 
incentive to a longer school life—the hope of securing the better 
Position which a better education commands. Moreover, voluntary 
staying-on seems both too haphazard and too precarious to be 
depended on as the basis of a national system. A change in the 
general employment situation might cause a major set-back, just as a 
change in a family’s position often sends a boy or a girl out prema- 
turely to work. Or it might select in a negative fashion in the modern 
school: the better pupils might leave to get the jobs which their 
records procured them, while the poorer pupils stayed on because 
they could find no work to do. At all times, too, there are many boys 
and girls who will not take the positive step of staying longer at 
school on their own responsibility, though they will cheerfully 
acquiesce in it, and benefit from it, once the decision is taken off 
their shoulders and their parents’. That at least has been the experience 
with the raising of the minimum leaving age to 15. 


161. If, as we believe, secondary education for all is really necessary 
in the general interest, and if, as we also believe, it cannot from its 
nature often be completed before 16, then it follows that compulsory 
school life should extend to 16. Such is the theme of this part of our 
Teport. In Chapters 11 and 12 we argue the case, as we see it, for 
raising the school-leaving age as soon as it proves to be practicable 
to do so. In Chapter 13 we turn aside to consider whether there 
should be one, two or (as at present) three leaving dates in the year. 
In Chapter 14 we state our reasons for giving the school-leaving age 
a priority in time over the introduction of compulsory county 
colleges. And, finally, in Chapter 15 we tackle the difficult question 
of when the further year should be added, and make a recommen- 


dation. ° 


CHAPTER 11 
Why the School-Leaving Age should be Raised : 
(1) The Benefit to the Individual 


162. “In this Act the expression ‘compulsory school age’ means 
any age between five years and fifteen years . . . provided that, as 
soon as the Minister is satisfied that it has become practicable to 
raise to sixteen the upper limit of the compulsory school age, he 
shall lay before Parliament the draft of an Order in Council” to 
bring this into force. This was not enacted in 1944 in a fit of war- 
time exuberance. It was in 1938, after its five-year study of secondary 
education, that the Consultative Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion under the chairmanship of Sir Will Spens reported that “the 
adoption of a minimum leaving age of 16 years . . . may not be 
immediately practicable, but in our judgement must even now be 
envisaged as inevitable”. In Chapter 3 we discussed the change in 
the age of marriage and family size, and saw reason to believe that 
the structure of the typical English family was now such that it could 
reasonably be asked to support compulsory education to 16. In 
Chapter 6 we discussed whether the national productivity is great 
enough to allow this expansion of the educational services and 
decided that it was. In this and the following chapters we take up the 
question at that point and discuss whether it is in the national 
interest that secondary education to 16 should now be made com- 
pulsory for all. By ‘now’ in this context we mean that a definite 
phased programme to bring it about at a named date should now 
be put in hand. 


163. There are two main arguments for raising the school-leaving 
age. One starts from the social and personal needs of 15 year-olds, 
and regards education as one of the basic rights of the citizen; the 
other is concerned with education as a vital part of the nation’s 
capital investment. As far as the former argument is concerned, 
nothing has happened in the last twenty years, or could happen, 
which would weaken our agreement with the view of John Dewey 
that what the best and wisest parent wants for his own child the 
community must want for all its children. A boy or girl of 15 is 
not sufficiently mature to be exposed to the pressures of the world 
of industry or commerce. He needs an environment designed 
specifically to develop his powers, and not one in which he finds a 
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place only, or mainly, in so far as an employer can make use of him. 
Our reasons for believing that the promise of secondary education 
for all, made in the Act, cannot be redeemed without education for 
all to the age of 16 are set out at length in this chapter. The second 
argument, that educational advance is a form of capital investment 
that serves the national interest, is the concern of Chapter 12. 


164. What ought to fix the end of compulsory school life ? Presumably 
nobody now wants to reduce the age to 12, as it was not so long ago; 
and few would want to keep everybody at school until 18. Com- 
pulsion should, therefore, presumably stop at some point between 
12 and 18. But where? There can, of course, be no universally right 
age since boys and girls vary widely in their rate of physical, 
emotional and intellectual growth. The most and the best that 
Parliament can do is to fix the age which will be right for most people. 
Should it be 15 or 16? That, in broad terms, is the decision that 
faces the country; though, as we shall see in Chapter 13, there are 
a number of different ways in which the definition can be framed. 
We are, of course, discussing only the minimum leaving age. Clearly 
the abler boys and girls should continue their full-time education for 
a number of years beyond that point. But what about the rest? Is 
there reason to believe that by leaving school at 15 they are leaving 
with an essential job unfinished ? We have already given that as our 
Opinion. In this chapter we attempt to set out why we think so. 


THE YEARS OF ADOLESCENCE 


165. A change in vocabulary can be significant. The primary school 
teacher thinks and speaks naturally and appropriately of children; 
the secondary school teacher does so at his peril well before the 
school-leaving age is reached. By about 13, pupils have reached the 


d that harks back to childhood is 
e ke Biowta aien ey k and speak of themselves as 


misleadi resented. They thin 4 ish. j 
feirar a the word, though not yet — a 
descriptive enough of the troubled and exciting time o a st ee 
which lies half within and half beyond the school es ome Aa iets 
boys and-girls. Not long ago it lay almost entirely dese localities 
as 1917 a Departmental Committee reported me 313 cia to 14”; 
-.. the effective leaving age approximates rather a -war years only 
While in the old senior elementary school of the hi s uel life been 
One of the three years lay in the teens. Not only has sc 


extended upwards, but the onset of puberty is earlier than it used to 


i menstruation in 
be. ical evi ziven to us made it clear that menstt l 
fps ce: ars gradually been beginning earlier 


girls has over a long period of ye J 
in most western countries, and there is no doubt that boys also 
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mature earlier. Of course, the physical changes are spread over a 
- wide belt of years with great individual variations, but for most 
children they are nearly complete by the time of leaving school. 


166. But this is not true of the emotional and social consequences 
of puberty. The problems they raise are made more difficult by the 
earlier emotional development of girls. Few girls leave school 
before they are conscious of the attraction of the opposite sex. But, 
on the whole, the boys in whom they are interested are not those of 
their own age, although 44 per cent of all pupils in secondary schools 
are in mixed forms. For boys, a personal interest in girls is usually 
still in the future when they leave school, though only just over the 
horizon. Another year at school would pretty certainly bring it 
within the term of school life. But boys and girls alike are already, 

while still at school, subject to the frequent mood swings, and mingled 

brashness and tenderness, assertiveness and deep uncertainty—all 

that April weather of the soul which marks the time of adolescence. 

Coming to terms with one’s new self is a difficult and len gthy process, 

complicated by the fact that sexual maturity precedes by several 

years emotional and social maturity. 


167. This is surely the period in which the welfare of the individual 
ought to come before any marginal contribution he or she could make 
to the national income. Going to work may be the right thing for 
the adolescent; but, if so, it should be justified on this ground and 
not by any reference to industry’s need of juvenile labour or to the 
family’s need of additional income. A sympathetic employer and a 
wise foreman may provide just the unsentimental guiding hand a 
teen-ager needs, but there can be no guarantee that he will find them, 
since industry does not exist for the sake of the teen-ager. His main 
need at this age is not of course to be protected, still less to have 
everything his own way, but he does still need an environment that 
is designed for him. School is such a world, but is it the right world 
for the ordinary boy or girl who is rising 16? Can it provide for him, 
and not only for his abler brothers and sisters, a sufficiently pro- 
gressive and demanding programme to feed his mind, hold his 
interest, develop his sense of responsibility and provide him with 
growing independence, including the opportunity to make and profit 
by mistakes? We think it can, and in some instances does. We are 
very far, however, from asserting that this is yet generally the case. 


THE ADOLESCENT’S NEEDS 


168. One of the marks of the secondary school period is the greater 
physical skill and control which come to boys and girls in their teens. 
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This is one reason for the specialist teaching,* and specialist roonis, 
in secondary schools—the gymnasium, the stage, the craft shops, the 
housecraft rooms, the laboratory and the art room. Many boys begin 
to be able to work to fine limits in the woodwork and metalwork 
shop; in the art room they are not satisfied unless they can attain a 
conscious mastery of technique. Some will soon exhaust their interest 
or competence in one or more directions, but few in all. Most 
specialist teachers of these subjects will agree that a gratifyingly large 
Proportion of their pupils are not only still learning at the end of the 
course, but really beginning to go rapidly ahead. They leave school 
at a time when the law of increasing returns is operating. They are 
not only gaining skill, but insight. Many teachers of these specialist 
subjects would cheerfully give up the first year, or possibly even two 
years, of the secondary course if they could be allowed one more at 
the end. The course is over too soon. Not only does it finish when 
there is still more to be learned—that would be true whenever it 
occurred—but too often it really is an end. Seed has been sown but 


the crop will not ripen. 


169. Side by side with this growing p ¢ 
approach to adult standards of performance, goes an intensified 
interest in the “real” world. For boys especially this is apt to be the 
world of machines. For thousands of years the tools were simple 
enough—the skill lay in the hands which used them. Now it lies as 
much in the mind—the mind of the mechanic who looks after the 
machines as well as the mind of the designer. It is fostered by the 
delight that so many boys experience in tinkering with a motor-cycle 
or in constructing a radio set. This mechanical ability is far more 
Widespread than would have seemed credible a generation ago. 
Every man needs, for himself and for society, as much of this 
scientific or, more properly, technological knowledge as he can 
master. Essentially it is a secondary, not a primary school subject, 
and it is not one in which many boys and girls will have begun to 
reach the limit of their competence by the age of 15. It is probably 
true, also, that many boys find technological subjects their easiest 
and most natural approach to science both as a body of knowledge 
and as a method of acquiring it. By cutting off compulsory education 
at 15 we lose the opportunity fully to exploit this mechanical interest 
in the service of scientific understanding. 


ong vocational 
ducation. Befo: 


* Speciali: ing (i.e. teaching by a master or a mistress who teaches virtually 
Sarianna oe he has been specially trained to teach) should not be 
confused with Specialisation in Sixth Forms (i.e. the system by which a pupil 
spends the greater part of his time on a few closely related subjects). 


hysical competence, this 


170. i i t flavour to what boys and 
O meriah bape r re the end of the present 


girls value most in secondary € 
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secondary course they have reached the stage when they desire to see 
the relevance of what they are doing in school to what they will be 
doing when they leave school. They are anxious to see a purpose in 
education, and this anxiety seems to us wholly natural. It should be 
neither ignored nor played down, but used to enlist their co-operation. 
There is, of course, a great deal more to life than earning a living, 
and it is natural that the strength of the vocational test of relevance 
will vary a good deal between individuals, and that it should be 
more frequent in boys than in girls, for a good many of whom 
wage-earning is likely to seem a more temporary preoccupation. 
Teachers have always been conscious that education has a value in 
the world to which their pupils are looking forward, but they have 
not perhaps always been sufficiently concerned to make what they 
teach manifestly relevant to it. This need has become more apparent 
now that the senior pupils are older. But our belief that what is 
taught should be, and appear to be, relevant to the world outside 
school does not imply that every skill which an employer would like 
a worker to possess should be taught in school. There are many 
tricks of the trade which are best learned in the trade, and many 
skills which are insufficiently educational to be worth a place in the 
curriculum, at any rate before the minimum leaving age. 


171. The passionate interest that many girls feel in living things can 
be as strong an educational incentive as the love of machines. It is 
not for nothing that biology is the main science taught to girls, as 
physics and chemistry are to boys. The same forces, whether innate 
or social does not matter, probably determine the fact that girls 
show a more conscious and avowed interest in personal relations 
than boys do. To the Primary school child, characters in fiction and 
history alike are either black or white, heroes or villains for his 
admiration or his hate. He plays at being them. To the secondary 
school girl, imaginary characters are like real characters, like herself. 
The interaction between her real character and their imagined 
characters is subtle and two-sided. This analytical and introspective 
interest in literature in the widest sense—in everything that tells a 
human story—is not found in most girls at the beginning of the 
secondary course; it is there before the end; but, once again it needs 
to be, and could be, developed much further than is possible by the 
age of 15. Too many girls’ reading interests are needlessly left fixed 
for life within the covers of a hopelessly unreal romantic love novel- 
Often enough reading in any serious sense soon disappears. Over 
half the modern school boys and girls interviewed for us by the Social 
Survey had at one time belonged to a public library; only 16 per cent 
still belonged two years after leaving school. 
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172. It is true that there is a broad distinction between boys’ and 
girls’ interests which is rightly reflected in curriculum planning, but 
the point should not be over-stressed. It is sometimes almost implied 
that no girl is interested in physics.or mathematics, and no boy in 
biology or English literature. This is, of course, nonsense; and, even 
if true, it would be something to be corrected, not accepted. It should 
not be accentuated, as we think it sometimes is in co-educational 
schools, by the tendency for mathematics, physics and chemistry to 
be taught by men, and therefore to be regarded as boys’ subjects, 
and for English, history and kindred subjects to be taught by women 
and to be looked on as more suitable for girls. Of course this is 
bound up with the shortage of women science and mathematics 
graduates and with the relatively greater difficulty of finding women 
teachers for co-educational than for girls’ schools. It may, therefore, 
often be unavoidable at present. 


173. Another subject or group of subjects, which is characteristic 
of the secondary stage, is foreign languages. It may be only tradition 
and the lack of qualified staff which prevents their being started in 
the primary school; but they are now wholly, and would always be 
mainly, a matter for the secondary school. We are not concerned to 
argue that all boys and girls should study a foreign language; but 
we note that a good many modern schools, especially girls’ schools, 
are teaching one with success. It is important that the numbers should 
grow. Teaching a foreign language Is one of the surest ways of 
awakening a sensitivity to the use of words. It is not only through the 
discipline of vocabularies and translation that learning a foreign 


language improves a pupil’s knowledge of English, but also in 
more general way through arousing an awareness of words and their 
Once reading has been 


meaning, and of the structure of sentences. 
mines | far too many pupils, especially boys, take English for 
granted and regard it as a something which comes by nature, which 
it is fussy to try consciously to improve: communication in a foreign 
language can never be taken for granted. There are also, of course, 
strong social reasons for teaching a foreign language, especially now 
that foreign travel is within the reach of so many. But these are not, 
in our view, the main reasons for the place of languages in a 
curriculum. They have a strictly educational task to perform—ani 


it can be much more fully performed by 16 than by 15. 


STANDARDS OF LIFE 


her aspect of education. If primary and 


174. We turn to anotl 
boys and girls 


secondary schools have been doing their job properly, 
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will have grown up in a society which has without fuss or preaching 
taught them to respect and practise a way of living which is certainly 
higher than much of that with which they are familiar through the 
world of entertainment; and, unfortunately, in many instances also 
better than a good deal of what they meet in the streets and even at 
home. There is no cause for complacency—indeed we are clear that 
much more thought needs to be given to what can be done in the 
secondary years—but at least this rather negative praise of what the 
schools accomplish can, we think, be substantiated. If children have 
learned to treat one another with consideration and respect, they have 
a good foundation on which as teen-agers they can build when the 
strong winds of sexual attraction begin to ruffle the relatively placid 
waters of pre-adolescent companionship. A boy or girl, chameleon- 
like, is quick to take on the moral characteristics of the environment 
in which he finds himself. He finds one way of living appropriate 
at school, another in the streets. If the schools are to do their duty 
of moral education efficiently—and one strong strand in the tradition 
of English education even sees this as their main duty—they must 
come into the open with full and frank treatment of ethical problems, 
so that boys and girls may perceive that the way of living they have 
been taught to respect at school is not only appropriate there, but 
relevant everywhere. This is a task which cannot be hurried; it also 
is not one of the things that can be finished at 15. 


175. It is not only about right and wrong that boys and girls need 
explicit and frank discussion in which all points of view can be 
expressed. Adolescence is a period of uncertainty, unwelcome un- 
certainty, about life as a whole and about man’s place in the universe, 
about what is real, what is true, what is the purpose of it all, and 
what matters. The adolescent is just as conscious of the different 
metaphysical assumptions that are made in different circles as he is 
of different ethical assumptions. He knows, though he could not 
explain it, that philosophy, religion and behaviour are related to one 
another. The adolescent needs help to see where he stands, but it 
must be given with discretion and restraint. He does not want to be 
‘told’, but he wants a guide, and a guide who will be honest in not 
over-stating a case. There is no period of life when people more 
need what the Education Act means when it refers, perhaps rather 
unhappily, to “religious instruction”, and no period when it is more 
difficult to give. What is true of ethics and philosophy is true also 
of politics. The fact that politics are controversial—that honest men 
disagree—makes preparation for citizenship a difficult matter for 
schools. But it ought to be tackled, and not least for the ordinary 
boys and girls who now leave school at 15 and often do not find it 
easy to see any argument except in personal terms. 
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THE ASSERTION OF INDEPENDENCE 


176. One of the main problems raised at the beginning of this 
chapter was whether a school can provide for the gradual increase 
of independence which is necessary to adolescent boys and girls, or 
rather whether it can carry the process far enough to give them 
some real experience of standing on their own feet at a time when 
the friendly support of the school is still there to see that the con- 
ditions are favourable and that no serious harm occurs. Certainly 
there is a demand for the independence which money can buy. Boys, 
and to a less extent girls, are prepared to work for it. Over half the 
boys in the Social Survey had held paid jobs while still at school— 
and this was true alike of modern, technical and grammar school 
pupils. Do the schools accept this fact and draw the necessary 
conclusions from it in the way in which they treat senior boys and 
girls at school? Some schools are much more successful than others 
in this respect, but the interviews carried out by the Social Survey 
showed that one-fifth of the boys and one-quarter of the girls who 
left school as soon as they could gave as their main reason for leaving 
the fact that they disliked school or some aspect of it. Do they feel 
that school is holding them down, instead of bringing them up? 
They are not likely to tolerate a situation in which they are treated 
nearly as adults at home and nearly as children at school. 


owed that 46 per cent of the boys and 60 
modern or all-age schools had no further 
full-time or part-time education. But it would be quite wrong to 
suppose that education could do nothing more for these boys and 
girls. To realise how much undeveloped talent there is in quite 


ordinary people one has only to look at the experience of the armed 
forces. The job of the present 


-day infantryman, for instance, calls 
for an adaptability and resource which would have surprised the 
army of a hundred or even fifty years ago. The challenge produces 
the response. Indeed it was a 


Iways so. Those occupations, such as 
the fisherman’s, which have 


called for more than the arere 

ili i i dition in the 
capability, have found it. The experience of the test expe 

Duke of Edinburgh’s Award has shown that some boys whose 

Official intelligence rating is very low have been me o N 

a i demands it makes on what wou ; 

Oe ee hat: has this talent been left 


and rightly, be regarded as intelligence. Why i 
undeveloped? It is partly caused by the fact that until recently boys 


and girls left school while they were mere children, and so yesterday’s 


late-developers rarely got a chance; partly because the scope of 
education was often defined in too narrow and abstract terms to 


177. The Social Survey sh 
per cent of the girls who left 
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elicit the qualities of practical wisdom, and partly because of the 
very large classes which were normal until recently, and are not yet 
by any means things of the past. But where schools have developed 
fifth-year courses, they have found that their pupils, so far from 
marking time, have advanced with an unexpected rapidity. 


178. Secondary education is, then, in our view essentially the educa- 
tion of the adolescent. And adolescence coincides much better 
physically than it does psychologically with the present length of the 
compulsory secondary course. Until they are 16, boys and girls need 
an environment designed for their needs. Each extension of the 
school-leaving age obviously brings the schools increasingly difficult 
emotional and social problems, especially perhaps with the education 
of girls. But the difficulty of the problems is no reason for refusing 
to face them, though it is a reason for considering very carefully what 
qualities are needed in the teachers who will have to deal with them. 
We may hide, but we do not solve, teen-age problems simply by 
letting boys and girls leave school. Indeed, we condemn many of them 
to do without the help they need. It is true that the protective side 
of education is likely to be quite ineffective if the educational side 
is unsatisfying, but we are convinced that there are sufficient impor- 
tant, fresh educational interests which can be aroused in boys and 
girls during their teens which are today often left only half-exploited, 
or barely touched upon, when they leave school. 


179. We conclude that the promise of secondary education for all 
cannot be redeemed unless it is continued for all to 16. This does 
not, of course, mean that simply keeping all boys and girls at school 
until they are 16 will automatically provide them with a secondary 
education worthy of the name. We recognise that some schools are 
already discovering how to provide it for completely unacademic 
pupils, but we know how few they are, though their number is 
growing. There is much to be done if the schools are to be ready for 
a higher school-leaving age by the date we recommend. 


CHAPTER 12 
Why the School-Leaving Age should be Raised : 
(2) The National Interest 


180. In the previous chapter we were concerned with the benefits to 
the individual boy and girl which, in our view, justify an extra year 
of full-time schooling. The benefit to the individual is important. 
But it is not the only argument; there is also the national interest to 
consider. In one important respect the last ten years or so may be 
thought to have altered this argument. It is now apparent, as it has 
never been before, that it is possible to attract a sizeable proportion 
of each age-group into staying on voluntarily at school after the 
compulsion of the law has expired. If the current trend continues at 
the present rate, before long nearly half the boys and girls in this 
country, including nearly one-third of those in modern schools, will 
be staying at school until they are 16. It is clear that this half who 
undertake a voluntary extension of full-time education will include 
most, but certainly not all, of those whom the schools regard as 
academically promising pupils. Provide the opportunity, it may be 
argued, and those who can make best use of it can be relied on to 
take it. If for the moment we set aside the argument from human 
rights, and look on an extra year of schooling as a form of national 
capital investment, will not this voluntary investment give the 


country all it needs? 


THE LIMITS OF VOLUNTARY STAYING-ON 


181. The argument is attractive, but not convincing. There are two 
main forces which decide that a boy or girl should have a longer 


education than is enforceable by law. One is the expectation that 
life than he would otherwise 


this will give him better prospects in | youl i 
have; the other is that it would be unthinkable within the social 
group to which his parents belong to cut short his education before 

rticular section of the com- 


whatever age is the norm for that pari 
munity. The two forces are not entirely independent of one another. 


The children of the better-off on the whole enter, or are expected 
to enter, careers for which education at least beyond the age of 15 
is a necessity. But, even if that expectation Is not realised, the 
educational battle is won. Once a family has established itself inside 
a group with a conventionally high school-leaving age, its children, 
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almost irrespective of ability, will be given that full secondary 
education at least until 16 which we earlier gave reasons to think 
was desirable for all children. 


182. We are much more concerned with the children of parents who 
themselves left school at 14, as did their neighbours, and who feel 
that a positive case of personal economic advantage should be 
established before their own children are kept at school longer than 
the law insists. This feeling that a case ought to be made out is a 
prudent and in its way a sensible one; but, as we think, it concentrates 
too closely on the economic advantages of education. Moreover, the 
parents are often in no position to judge for themselves. Their know- 
ledge of what is valuable above their own economic level is necessarily 
limited. Will a longer time at school make it more likely that their 
boy or girl will get a job with better prospects than if he left now and 
relied on part-time education? In such points they must take advice 
without much possibility of checking it. They can only trust, or 
distrust, the teacher who advises them. If his advice, or the youth 
employment officer’s, is couched, as it must in honesty often be, in 
the conditional tense, it is not altogether easy for the parents to 
decide on what must often seem to them a gamble. An additional 
year or so more of education must often seem to them like a football 
pool in which you lose your stake unless you win a cash prize; and 
not, as it should, like a premium bond in which your capital is safe 
whether you win an additional cash prize or not. Against the decision 
to leave a boy another year at school there must be set not only the 
tradition of the elders, but the practice of his contemporaries and 
the solid satisfaction, spiritual as well as financial, that bread- 
winning will give him. If we can only reasonably expect to reach 
within ten years a position where half the nation’s children are at 
school until 16, we must realise that we shall have made but a 
relatively slight impression on the traditions governing the majority 
of our fellow-citizens. We shall still be at the stage when the battle 
for a longer school life must be fought individually for each boy 
and girl—and lost in many instances where losing will mean a clear 
waste of talent. Some indication of the odds that have to be con- 
sidered is given by the classification of Army recruits. Half of all 
those in the two highest ability groups left school at 15; the country’s 
economic welfare demands, at the very least, that the whole of the 
first group and a substantial section of the second should have had a 
secondary education until 16. 


183. It does not seem likely that we shall achieve our object quickly 
if we limit ourselves to voluntary persuasion. Table 16 shows clearly 
enough how hard that road would be. It would mean a reversal of 
the present outlook of the manual workers of the country as a whole. 
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Table 16. Proportion of Army National Service men who left school 
at the minimum age (15 or below) falling into the highest two 
ability groups_in the army tests, analysed by occupational back- 
ground of the father. 


Leavers at 15 or below 


Ability | Ability 
Group 1 | Group 2 


percent | percent 
1 27 


Professional and Managerial 


Clerical and other non-manual s 58 
Skilled manual workers 19 73 
Semi-skilled manual workers 16 77 
` Unskilled manual workers 28 86 
Whole sample 9 65 

Total Numbers 681 1,824 


One of the factors which contributes to this pattern of early leaving is 
the size of family. This was mentioned in Chapter 3, and Table 17 


repeats the figures that were given there. 


Table 17. National Service Recruits (Army and R.A.F.) Age of leaving 


school by number of children in family. 
— 


Number of Children | Pere efe school at 
(including himself) 15 or before 
1 58 
2 61 
3 71 
4 80 
5 86 
6+ 92 
a 
Whee aoe) 72 


a L ee 
In families of any considerable size the odds seem to be so heavily 
Weighted against taking an extended course, that in most instances 
the decision is virtually taken before the discussion begins. In these 
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circumstances it does not seem that voluntary persuasion is likely 
to be very effective as a means of attaining our object. If the abler 
children of the lower social groups, and if members of large families 
from all but the highest groups are to receive a full secondary 
education, it does not look as if it can be achieved without increasing 
the length of compulsory school life. 


THE PART-TIME ALTERNATIVE 


184. One factor which perhaps tells against voluntary persuasion 
may be the extensive provision of part-time education as a method 
by which those who have been denied the normal full-time route, or 
have rejected it, can yet reach the same goal. This is a real contri- 
bution towards equality of opportunity, an invaluable piece of 
corrective mechanism. But it can easily become a dangerous deception 
when individual parents are considering whether to leave a boy or 
girl a year longer at school. They hear that he can become an 
engineer or an architect either by continuing his full-time education 
and receiving at best a small maintenance allowance, or by part-time 
study while he is earning reasonable wages or salary. ‘Earn while 
you learn’ has an attractive sound; but what if you don’t learn so 
much, or enough? In Chapter 31 of this report we examine in some 
detail the wastage rates in several forms of part-time education 
for which the evidence is given in full in Volume II. Here it is sufficient 
to point out that the part-time route is an arduous one and that 
Success On it Is a good deal easier if a solid foundation has been laid 
in full-time education beyond 15. This is becoming more so every 
year as the complexity of modern technology increases; It is very 
difficult to climb the part-time ladder to the top, and will soon be 
impossible, without at least the additional full-time grounding that 
another year at school provides. This is very different from the 
picture parents have in mind when they decide that their sons and 


daughters might just as well leave school and continue their education 
part-time. 


185. Itis, of course, common sense that full-time study, given similar 
incentives, should be more effective than part-time—not only is the 
time given to it more, but the distractions fewer, the intervals less, 
the mind and body less fatigued. It is the reverse of common sense 
that it should be, all too often, the less favourably placed candidates 
who have to rely on part-time education. They come, as we have seen, 
from homes where full-time education in the mid-teens is not accepted 
as a matter of course. Relatively few of them will have been out- 
standing pupils, virtually all of whom nowadays get their chance of 
a longer full-time education. It is the marginal candidates, those who 
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most need the best conditions, who are perhaps least likely to get 
them—boys and girls about whom their teachers are not quite sure 
enough to put up a strenuous fight; boys and girls who look less 
like certain winners in that calculus of individual advantage which 
we have pictured taking place in the anxious family council—those 
of whom it is easy to say “we'd better play safe and get him a good 
job now”. A decision to leave school, especially in these marginal 
cases, may look like prudence in the individual family situation but 
may be folly in the national perspective. We need to make the best 
we can of marginal talent. This means compulsion. The words which 
Lord Attlee used in the House of Commons in 1946 are still sub- 
stantially true: “We are straitened in our manpower. We must make 
up in quality what we lack in quantity. We are, therefore, raising 
the school-leaving age”. 


THE JUVENILE LABOUR MARKET 


186. Those words, of course, were spoken at a time of general full 
employment and of a particular shortage of juvenile labour. These 
words are written after a winter when there has been more unemploy- 
ment than for some time past. For a short time in the winter of 
1958-59, the number of boys and girls under the age of 18 registered 
as unemployed was more than twice the figure of a year earlier. This 
spurt of unemployment has fortunately proved to be short-lived and 
by the summer of 1959 the number of young people out of work was 
little greater than in 1958. In a few years’ time, when the bulge 
reaches the juvenile labour market, the position is likely to be a 
good deal worse than it was last winter. As we pointed out in Chapter 
5, the proportion of persons in the early working years to the total 
labour force of the country is beginning to rise and will go on rising 
for some time to come. After many years when juvenile labour has 
been relatively scarce, we are moving into a period when it will be 


relatively plentiful. 


187. This is a most important fact whose implications have not, we 
think, been generally grasped. Plainly we cannot assume that all of 
the favourable economic conditions under which the great voluntary 
expansion of education since the war has taken place will aa 
unchanged. These years of full employment for young workers ani 

adults alike have been invaluable in paving the way by voluntary 
action for a general increase in the length of school life. They have 
made it possible to demonstrate both to educationists and to 
employers and to many parents that another year at school is worth 
while. They have shown beyond a doubt that we are not scraping the 
bottom of the barrel’; that the old pre-war scale of provision for 
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secondary education over the age of 15 fell far short of the numbers 
who could use it to their own and the country’s advantage. The 
ground thus won must not be lost. A boy or girl once taken away 
from school has the whole of the rest of his or her life affected. 
Except for a few with above-average tenacity, ambition and ability, 
the age at which a boy or girl leaves school, and the kind of employ- 
ment then taken up, largely determine between them the pattern of 
his whole working life. A decision to leave school, taken in the light 
of what may be only a passing employment opportunity or difficulty, 
can impose a quite disproportionate penalty on those at whose 
expense it is made. It is not only the unschooled pupil who suffers; 
the community has lost for good the skill it needs and might have 
enjoyed. 


188. If in the years immediately ahead juvenile employment is going 
to be a little less full than it has been in the immediate past, what 
will be the effect on voluntary staying-on at school? In the 1930's, 
when juvenile unemployment was a little less bad than adult un- 
employment, the result (so far as it can be traced in the statistics) 
was to encourage the earliest possible school-leaving; and the son, 
who could get a job, had to help his father who could not. If, in the 
1960’s, we are going to experience the opposite conditions, and the 
juvenile labour market is going to be rather more difficult than the 
adult labour market (which may not, of course, mean that it will 
be at all bad in absolute terms), we may get the opposite result, and 
there may be a positive stimulus to voluntary staying-on at school. 
Many of those who cannot find Satisfactory jobs may, as a newspaper 
put it In a recent survey of juvenile employment, “go back to school 
and wait in the classroom for better things”. But we cannot be sure 
that this would happen. Nor is education pursued in such a spirit, 
and liable to interruption the moment a job comes along, likely to 
give a good yield. In such circumstances, the brighter boys and girls, 
who will be able to get the best jobs, will leave promptly to make 
sure of them, and though the size of the fifth year in the schools 
might rise, its quality might decline. Furthermore it might be that 
in times when employers do not have to compete for a scarce supply 
of able boys, some of them might be less willing to grant part-time 
day release, a tendency of which the first signs can perhaps already 
be glimpsed. If the best pupils of the modern schools were leaving 
earlier, and getting less education after they left school, there would 
be little comfort to be found in the return to the schools of greater 
numbers of disappointed job-seekers. And if the major assumption— 
that general employment continues good and the country pros- 
perous—proved to be wrong, all these tendencies would be affected 
for the worse. 
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189. All in all, it seems most unwise to rely on the unassisted effects 
of economic conditions to continue to produce advances in education 
of the kind that have been seen in the past decade. It is unlikely that, 
without compulsion, it will become the accepted thing in all classes 
of society for boys and girls of average intelligence to stay at school 
until 16. In the majority of neighbourhoods, the question of whether 
to stay on at school will still have to be individually debated, the 
presumption being that it is better to leave unless there is a strong 
reason to the contrary. In such a situation we believe the odds are 
weighted against the national interest. If there is going to be less 
pressure from industry for juvenile labour, then the real cost to the 
country of taking a whole age-group out of the labour market will 
also be less, especially if this results in their being better equipped 
when eventually they come into it. It is by no means so clear that, 
in default of collective action, it will be to the economic advantage 
of an individual boy or girl to stay longer than he must at school, 
especially if his ability is marginal to the occupation he desires. 
Without a rise in the statutory leaving age, the opportunity may be 
missed. 


UPGRADING OF JOBS 


worker in industry and commerce requires 
an was needed only a short time ago is the 
dencies that have combined to produce 
hand, the people of superior intelligence 
iddling jobs because they were 
their youth, now pass into the 


190. That the average 
much more education th 
result of two separate ten 
the same effect. On the one 
who used to spend their lives in m 


denied educational opportunities in 
grammar schools and the universities or colleges of advanced tech- 


nology and finish up in the professions. On the other hand, there has 
bens great Roe in the number of skilled and professional jobs, 
which have sucked up into higher ranks many whose abilities would 
never in the past have got them so high. The result has been to 
create a universal upgrading of the sort of post that is filled by 3 
given level of intelligence. This, it seems to us, 1S cone explanation o 

the phenomenon, so often remarked upon, that standards are not 
what they were”. Employers, and others, blame the schools. ee they 
are not comparing like with like. The job they are cere: bs may 
be the same—though even this is doubtful—but certainly t c oy ar 
girl who does it is a different person from his predecessor 0: Pi y 
years ago. The great increase in higher positions, and = = T der 
access to higher education, have between them deprived the mi ing 
jobs in industry and business of the level of ability they formerly 
attracted and retained because of lack of prospects of promotion. 
But the jobs have to be done, and call for very much the same level 
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of attainments as of old. If they are not to be done by people of 
superior ability, more time and care must be spent on education and 
training. The growth in the proportion of highly skilled jobs, and the 
decline in the proportion of unskilled jobs, imply a re-assessment of 
what must be attempted by people of only average intelligence. That 
Te-assessment carries with it a fresh estimate of the length of time 
their education should last. It is not only at the top but almost to 
the bottom of the pyramid that the scientific revolution of our times 
needs to be reflected in a longer educational process. 


191. The case for raising the minimum leaving age is further 
strengthened by the lack of opportunities for part-time day education 
for girls. Boys have been more fortunate in securing the help of 
part-time day release. Roughly a third of all boys in employment 
under 18 now get it. Few girls have this Opportunity—only 8 per cent. 
This is not unnatural, because the early age of marriage makes it 
unlikely that the original employer can look forward to a sufficiently 
long period of assistance to justify him in providing day release. 
Moreover, the bulk of women’s employment is not in fields where 
considerable technical knowledge is required—and it is this need 
which has been the principal factor in securing day release for boys. 
There does not seem, then, to be much prospect of any change, short 
of compulsion, which would make day release much more widely 
available to girls. We shall later discuss the possibility of making 
part-time day education compulsory, but we may here anticipate 
the argument to say that we do not think this is the right form of 
Statutory provision for 15 year-olds. Full-time education is, therefore, 
even more important for girls than for boys. It is true that more 
girls than boys follow extended courses in secondary modern 
schools and full-time courses in colleges of further education, but the 
difference is not great, In 1958, taking these two types of course 
together, girls exceeded boys by roughly 3,000 at the age of 15 and 
half that figure at 16. Moreover, most of this difference can be 
explained by the popularity of courses in shorthand and typewriting, 
of which the educational value, though by no means non-existent, is 
distinctly limited. If we are to make the best use of the ability of 
girls, it seems clear that we shall have to raise the school-leaving age- 


192. We have no thought of recommending the raising of the school- 
leaving age—that is, the age to which all boys and girls are kept 
compulsorily at school—beyond 16 or thereabouts. But we are 
equally convinced that full-time education to 17 or 18 is right for 
many more boys and girls than now get it. If we are right in our 
belief that one of the strongest forces leading to a longer school life 
on a voluntary basis is a desire by parents to put their children in a 
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stronger economic bargaining position than they would otherwise 
command, to give them something that others have not got, and, 
often enough, as it is put, “a better chance than I (the parent) ever 
had”, it follows that the raising of the school-leaving age to 16 is 
likely to lead to more people seeking an education to 17 or 18 for 
their children. As long as the ordinary grammar school course to 
16 was two years above the ordinary end of school life, it gave a 
marked advantage to grammar school pupils. The raising of the 
school-leaving age to 15 reduced the margin, but still left it substantial, 
especially since for the first six or seven years after 1945 extended 
courses were rarely available in the modern school. Their introduc- 
tion has further narrowed the gap. Raising the minimum leaving 
age to 16 would close it. We should expect this to be followed by a 
growing wish for an education to 17 or 18 by grammar school parents 
and pupils and by others too. 


193. Are there, in the final analysis, some boys and girls for whom 
an extra year at school is not necessary? If we restrict the argument 
strictly to the economic side, to the educational demands of the job 
to be done, there are certainly some. We do not think they are very 
many. The Registrar General’s classification places 16 per cent of 
the working population in semi-skilled occupations, but in a good 
many of these there is a strong case to be made out for a good 
education for at least many of the workers. Agricultural labourers, 
for instance, are classified as semi-skilled; but few would deny the 
advantage of education in their work. Only 12 per cent of the 
working population are classified as unskilled workers. It is probably 
true that no one individual employed in this way needs more educa- 
tion than can be given by 15—needs for his work, that is; let us 
never forget his leisure. But it is important that there should be 
among them sufficient men and women to provide leadership, an 
this leadership cannot be provided by importation fom miare e 
the past the country could count on a fair scatter of a ity, if no 

of education, among the unskilled workers just because hee many 
men anything more than the minimum education was qui E 4. 

reach. In this state of affairs the provision of junior leaders: ip 
looked after itself. It no longer does so. Every advance es the aen 
ability of education has (quite rightly) reduced the mu z A a 
men and women left in the unskilled occupations. Their lo 


i ibility may 
tter education so that responsibi n 
te N en nskilled employment often brings 


not fall into irresponsible hands. U 1 
men and pene torcer in large groups where se es 
of human relations arise. The sort of education, anc it . a 
Process, which develops the qualities of the good citizen, develops 
also the qualities of the good fellow-worker. This is something 
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which industry needs at every level, but certainly not least among its 
unskilled workers. 


THE FIFTH YEAR AS A TRANSITION 


194. The economic argument for another year of compulsory 
schooling—the argument from what the public interest demands— 
therefore seems to us to be a very strong one. There is, however, 
one condition in it which has been implicit in much that we have 
written but should now be made explicit. If there is to be a fifth 
year of secondary education for all, it should not be simply one more 
year such as the other four have been. When boys and girls left school 
at 12 to go to work, it would have been nonsense to talk of the last 
year at school as a transitional year. They were children right up to 
the time they left school, and beyond. But by 15, and still more by 
16, they have already acquired a good deal of independence. There 
is still an abrupt transition from school to work, but there is no 
sharp break in the way they spend their spare time—many of them 
have begun before they leave school to adopt in their leisure hours 
the patterns of the late teens. This imposes a serious responsibility 
on the schools, of which they are aware. We single out two aspects 
from many for comment. The first concerns working hours. It is 
natural that as boys and girls grow older their waking day and their 
working day should grow longer. When they pass from the infant 
school to the junior school, half-an-hour a day is added to the 
length of lessons. But no further addition is made to official school 
hours whether a boy is 8 or 18, and he continues to go to school 
only on about half the days in the year. As soon as he leaves school, 
however, his hours of work become much longer and his holidays 
much shorter. Which is right? If the school-leaving age were still 
14, nearly everybody would agree, we think, that the school day and 
year were much closer than industry’s to what boys and girls ought 
to be putting in at the end of their school life. Now that the leaving 
age is 15, a good many people have doubts whether school conditions 
should not be brought for everybody (as they already are for a good 
many) a little nearer to subsequent working conditions. When the 
school-leaving age is raised to 16 these doubts will, we think rightly, 
become virtual certainties. They apply, however, only where the 
actual hours spent in school are the sum total of work done by the 
pupils. Wherever homework is set, and conscientiously done, the 
balance is substantially redressed. The experience of comprehensive 
and modern schools is showing that homework can profitably form 
part of the education of far more boys and girls than used to be 
believed, but it cannot be anything like the whole solution for pupils 
who are markedly below average. Allowance must also be made for 
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other forms of work quite unconnected with school. Half the boys 
add such paid work as paper rounds to their school day, and most 
girls have home duties—for these the disparity between school hours 
and industrial hours is probably reduced as far as it should be. 
Moreover, many country children, and some town children, have 
long and tiring journeys to and from school. 


195. But when all these allowances have been made, it is still true 
that many boys and girls have too little to do during their last year 
at school, and that these are precisely the boys and girls who will 
stay at school until they are 16 only when they are compelled to do so. 
We can, therefore, get no advance experience from those 15 year-olds 
who now take extended courses to help us in meeting the challenge 
that the abundant and, in a sense, enforced leisure of the unacademi- 
cally minded majority will present. It will be a far more serious 
challenge than we have grown accustomed to from the same sort of 
boys and girls at 14. Their home circumstances, and their lack of 
ability and purpose, make it almost certain that for them the solution 
does not lie in homework so much as in some form of directed 
activities out of school hours. The solution we have in mind is likely 
to be possible only where staffing ratios are generous enough to 
allow for some adult leadership out of school hours (and ultimately 


out of school terms as well) in addition to work in the classroom in 


the ordinary way. There is a precedent in the staffing arrangements of 


technical colleges. 


196. The second point co 
and usefulness that 15 year-o 
is often closely connected wi 


ncerns the feeling of growing independence 
old boys and girls ought to have, which 
th the amount of money they have to 


command. There is no doubt that the world as it has grown to be 
offers them tempting opportunities for spending considerable sums 
of money on clothes, sport and entertainment, and that these luxuries 
have become virtual necessities to many. An older generation looks 
askance, but is powerless to reverse the trend; nor, in fact, is it all 
to the bad. Spending wisely is something that has to be learned, and 


is perhaps best learned where there is tiveness in the gee By 
from somewhere, and some at least of us 
ake ie Reg ori i to 16 may increase 


fe ising of the minimum leaving age 
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who want to stand on their own feet 1 houl 0 
prevented from doing so; but there is a vital responsibility laid on 
the local authorities, within the statutory powers they already 
Possess, to see that the conditions under which pupils can earn money 
: d in the way of their education and 


are reasonable and do not stan e 4 d 
their healthy physical growth. There is an obvious difference, for 
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instance, between work during term and work in the holidays. We 
have no ready-made solution, but we are convinced that the point 
is an important one. If the desire of a teen-ager to get more indepen- 
dence can be linked with a realisation that this is something that has 
to be paid for and worked for—in fact that work is worth doing—a 
valuable moral lesson has been learnt. 


197. In what we have said about leisure and about paid work we 
have suggested that the schools should bear in mind that the teen- 
ager has a world other than school and home, and it is for school 
and home to help him to gain the benefits and avoid the dangers of 
this private world. In both these matters it seems to us that (not least 
for the less able pupils, who are often the most early to mature) the 
last year at school should take full account of their interest in the 
world of employment, which they are soon going to enter, and in their 
leisure hours, of which they are already in full control with money to 
spend as they like. There is a duty to those older pupils, who are 
already half independent in their activities and behaviour, to assist 
them to fit in to life as it is generally lived by adults. Abundant experi- 
ment will be necessary; and, because this is ano man’s land between 
school and work, it is pretty certain that some of the experiments 
which ought to be tried will be difficult to carry out because they 
will not easily be kept within the bounds set by school regulations, 
trade union rules, labour legislation, insurance requirements and, no 
doubt, many other accidental impediments. Those concerned with 
young people both before and after they leave school should discuss 
together what experiments would be worth trying, and then see that 
the way is smoothed for those responsible to go ahead. 


SHOULD THERE BE EXCEPTIONS? 


198. Boys and girls in their 16th year, then, may require significantly 
different treatment, if they are to be kept at school, than boys and 
girls in their 15th year. Are there any for whom the appropriate 
treatment would be so different that it should not be attempted at 
all at school? Are there any boys or girls whose lives would be 
happier, richer and more useful if they had left school at 15 instead 
of 16? In schools, handicapped as many are today by inadequate 
premises, poor equipment and an insufficiency of teachers, the 
answer must be that there are some boys and girls who will get more 
from spending their 16th year at work, if it is well chosen, than at 
school. The argument turns not on the inherent incapacity of certain 
pupils to benefit from another year at school. but on the accidental 
Incapacity of certain schools to provide the right education for them. 
This is not something which springs from the nature of things; but 
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something which is remediable, and is being remedied. The schools 
will not be perfect by the later 1960’s (or at any time), but we believe 
that they can be so much improved by then that this argument will 
lose most of the force which it has today. 


199. But let us assume that the schools are as ready as can be 
expected before the school-leaving age is raised. Will there still be 
boys and girls who would be better out in the world? Certainly, if 
they exist, they do not form a group which can be identified by their 
intelligence or attainment level. They are not, for instance, those of 
lowest intelligence. Boys and girls who are admitted to special 
schools for the educationally sub-normal do not leave until they are 
16. They are better, not worse, citizens as the result. But if there is 
no homogeneous group, are there not perhaps many individual boys 
and girls who would be better out of school? Admittedly chrono- 
logical age is only a rough way of reckoning physical and emotional 
growth, and few parents would blindly rely on it in bringing up their 
families. It is, however, the most practicable way of defining the 
law of school attendance, though it would not be surprising if it 
gave rise to hard cases. At 12, school is clearly the right place for 
everybody, and at 20 for nobody. Somewhere between these ages 
it becomes the wrong place for some people, and at each succeeding 
Point in the scale the number for whom it is the wrong place will 
tend to grow. Has school begun to be the wrong place for any by 
15 or 16? We are agreed that, if the alternative to school for all is 
work for all, we would choose school for all. We agree, too, that 
school is, or gan be made, the right environment for nearly all boys 
and girls of 15. It must, however be socially acceptable to them as 
well as intellectually suitable; and we think that English education 
may have to consider considerable changes both in organisation and 
in attitude if it is to deal with pupils who—at least in their own 
Opinion—put on and off childish things as they enter and leave the 


$ ildi iven fairly radical changes to meet the 
ma e ye ept the view that there will be a 


needs of older boys and girls, we acc 2 
few whose develeri has carried them by 15 to a poni where 
what is right for their contemporaries 1s not right for them. n 
obvious illustration is the girl who is either a mother or poen 
before she is 16. There are other less obvious, and less unfortunate, 
examples. 
200. What is to be done, then, about the few? It is on bea! local 
education authority that the duty falls of See Hae ae 
i ingi se before the magis F 
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to convince the court that their child is in fact receiving efficient 
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education; and this can, of course, be given in other places and by 
other means than at school. There is in our view sufficient elasticity 
in the present law to deal sensibly with the few exceptions we are 
Concerned about. Authorities do not need, and certainly do not want, 
to be invested with a dispensing power to exempt certain boys and 
girls from fulfilling their legal obligations. Such dispensing power 
would also, we believe, be against the interests of other children, 
and might seriously prejudice the effective raising of the leaving age. 
To allow some children to go to work, or to stay at home, because 
they were “difficult” to deal with in school, would be to put a 
premium on insubordination; and experience has abundantly shown 
that any scheme of exemptions which would be of financial advantage 
to the children exempted, or to their parents, would be exceedingly 
difficult to administer justly, and would result in such pressure on 
teachers and members of authorities to extend its operation that in 
many cases the advantages of a longer school life would be lost. 
At the same time we are very much concerned with the welfare of this 
small minority of boys and girls, and we believe that, when the school 
leaving age is raised, local education authorities may need to exercise 
more freely and flexibly the discretionary power they already possess 
to vary the ordinary provision where that is clearly necessary. The 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Education pointed out in 
his report for 1956 and 1957 that nursery school arrangements have 
been greatly modified as the needs of small children have been 
increasingly recognised, and went on to suggest that similar flexibility 
might with advantage be introduced into arrangements for the 
education of adolescents, In Some Cases of the sort we are considering, 


success. Freedom of this kind is essential in such cases, constituting 
as they do a series of individual problems which defy classification 
and general prescriptions. The only criterion to be applied is that 
whatever is provided for a Particular boy or girl should be designed 
to make him or her a better person and a more useful member of 
society. The principle warranting the provision is that although the 
child is not attending school in the normal sense the education 
authority continues to have a direct and continuing responsibility 
for his or her education until the age up to which other children 
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must remain at school. Obviously such a principle is incompatible 
with the withdrawal of any child from the effective charge of the 
education service before the school-leaving age, and we accordingly 
think that its application must stop short of arrangements which 
would have the practical effect of removing boys or girls, not simply 
from school, but from the care of the education service altogether, 
as would happen if they were allowed to take up full-time employ- 


ment or to stay at home.* 


CONCLUSION 


201. There is, then, a strong case on economic grounds for raising 
the school-leaving age; but, if this were the only reason for doing so, 
it might not be a sufficient reason. It is true, of course, that the 
country cannot afford to let so much talent go unutilised at a time 
when industry demands greatly increased skill and knowledge, and 
especially in the face of the tremendous efforts being made by other 
countries to develop all their human resources. There might, how- 
ever, be other measures which could be taken to see that this kind 
of human waste was avoided. It is possible to imagine, for instance, 
though it would not be easy to produce, a system of financial 
incentives which made it so clearly worth while for a relatively able 
boy to carry his education to a later age than he does now, that it 
Would, perhaps, in the end hardly be necessary to raise the school- 
leaving age. After all, the present encouraging growth of extended 
courses has taken place in spite of a wages structure which certainly 
does not encourage a boy to stay longer at school unless he is 


prepared to look very far ahead. The economic argument alone, 
finally conclusive. We come 


in fact, stops a little way short of being ¢ 
back, therefore, to clinch the matter, to the point from which this 


chapter started. Our main case is not economic at all. It rests on the 
15 have much to learn, and that 


conviction that all boys and girls of 1 r 
school (in the broadest sense) and not work is the place for this. 
“Secondary Education for All” will not be a reality until itis provided 
for all up to the age of 16. We believe that this isa duty which 
Society owes all its young citizens just as we individually recognise 
it as an obligation in our own families. 


202. We summarise the case for raising the school-leaving age 1n 


six points: we l 
(a) The country is a long way from tapping all the available supply 
of talent by cdl methods. Half of the National Service recruits 
to the Army who were rated in the two highest ability groups had 
left school at 15 


* A Reservation to this paragraph, 
printed at the end of this chapter. 


signed by some members of the Council, is 
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(6) It is most unlikely that this waste of talent can be remedied 
within a reasonable period without compulsion, because leaving 
at 15 is so deeply embedded in certain parts of the social struc- 
ture—among National Service recruits to the Army coming from 
families of manual workers two-thirds of those in the two highest 
ability groups had left school at 15. 


(c) The part-time route even with day release is not an efficient 
substitute for longer full-time education. 


(d) While the number staying on at school voluntarily is 
increasing, this trend provides only a precarious basis for a 
national system, and may depend to a considerable extent on the 
continuation of general prosperity and in particular of a plentiful 
supply of jobs for young workers. 


(e) The demand both for more educated workers and for more 
deeply educated workers is growing at almost all levels in industry 
—raising the school-leaving age to 16 would give those near the 
bottom a better foundation, and would be reflected in larger 
numbers receiving full-time education to 18 or beyond. 


(f) The strongest part of the case is the general need for secondary 
education for all to 16 extending through the difficult and impor- 
tant period of adolescence. 


Note of Reservation to Paragraph 200 by some Members of the Council. 


We do not think paragraph 200 goes far enough. In our view, the boys 
and girls for whom exceptional provision should be made, though they 
are doubtless a small minority in the age-group, are nevertheless never 
likely to be so few that the law need not take note of them. We do not 
regard them as being limited to “particularly difficult and backward” boys 
and girls. These do exist, and will exist in much larger numbers when the 
school-leaving age is raised. But there are also frustrated and unhappy 
young adults who, without being in any way disturbing influences in their 
schools, nevertheless cannot develop in a soil which, for one reason OF 
another, has become sterile for them. Very often this is a matter of early 
physical development, as witness the six-foot boy who, through nobody $ 
fault (least of all his own), has become increasingly inhibited by the stark 
comparison between his classroom inadequacies and his man’s physique- 


n 

We do not think that there is “sufficient elasticity in the present law > 
certainly as it is at present interpreted, to “deal sensibly” with all these 
cases. We should like, for example, to see considerable freedom of transfer, 
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at or even before the statutory leaving age, from school to other full-time 
educational institutions of several different varieties, existing and to be 
created. If this is permitted under the present law, the permission is not 
effective. We think it should be made clear that transfers of this kind are 
not merely permissible but, in many cases, desirable. 


But even this does not go far enough. We think there are a few young 
people, mainly boys, whose further development after the age of 15 or 
thereabouts can best be served, not by full-time attendance at any educa- 
tional institution, but by hard work in an adult but understanding environ- 
ment, We think there are some young people—and we are thinking chiefly 
of girls who become pregnant—who can best be saved for society and for 
themselves by being allowed to leave school and perhaps be set to work 
in a babies’ home, day nursery or similar institution. We do not think 
that any of these young people should be released from the care of the local 
education authority. But it is the core of our case that there is no monopoly 
of educational influences in educational institutions, and where the 
authority decides that something other than full-time formal education 
would be the best thing for a boy or gitl, in his or her own interest, it 
should not be prevented by the law from putting its decision into effect. 


The difficulty in this line of thought, as we freely recognise, is whether 
or not wage-earning employment should be permitted. On the one hand, 
to encourage boys and girls to think that, by being troublesome, they can 
get permission to leave school and earn large wages would be dangerous. 
On the other hand, to ban all wage-earning employment would be to close 
the door to many things that might serve very well the purposes we have 
in mind. In our view, then, the local education authority should have power 
to allow a young person to engage in employment before the school- 
leaving age, but only subject to four safeguards: first, that the initiative 
Should remain wholly with the authority and not with the boy or girl or 
the parents: secondly, that the authority should continue to have a 
Tesponsibility for oversight; thirdly, that there should be power to with- 
draw the permission; and, finally, that the authority should be empowered 
to make the condition that part, or the whole, of the earnings should be 
placed in trust or dealt with in some other manner for the young person’s 
benefit. We believe that these safeguards would prevent a recurrence of 
what happened with the “beneficial employment” exemptions of the past, 
which virtually became, in some areas. open general licences to leave at 
will. 
derstanding, we want to make it clear 
dissent on our part from the major 
ge should be raised. On the 


To avoid any possibility of misun 
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contrary, we feel confident that provision on the lines we have suggested 
for a small minority would be held in public opinion to reinforce the case 
for keeping the great majority in school for another year. We certainly so 
regard it ourselves. 


GEOFFREY CROWTHER M. H. CADBURY T. S. SIMEY 
G. S. BOSWORTH V. M. GRUBB H. A. WARREN 
S. M. CAFFYN M. E. REEVES B. W. M. YOUNG 


CHAPTER 13 
The Duration of Secondary School Life 


203. We have recommended that the minimum school-leaving age 
should be raised to 16. If this meant what it says, boys and girls 
would be free to leave school on their 16th birthdays. But since 1918 
a child’s age has been given an artificial or conventional definition 
for the purposes of school attendance, and there are now, so to 
speak, only three legal birthdays in the year. Boys and girls are now 
free to leave school at the end of the term in which they become 15, 
and there are thus three possible leaving dates in the year. 

204. The word “term” is also given an artificial or conventional 
meaning. For the purpose of compulsory attendance the whole 
calendar year is divided into three terms, and holidays are counted 
as part of the preceding term, so that a boy or girl reaching the age of 
15 during the holidays is not required to return to school for the next 
term. The dates on which the three terms begin and end are fixed by 
local education authorities and there is some variation. Subject to 
this, the age at which a boy actually attends his last compulsory 
lesson will vary in completed months from 14 years and 11 months 
to 15 years and 3 months. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF THREE LEAVING DATES 


205. All boys and girls start their secondary school life in the 
autumn—there is only one beginning date in any authority’s area 
though there are always three permissible ends. We talk of the 
secondary school course as lasting four years, but that is careless 
and misleading talk. It makes us feel better than we are. It is in fact 
the maximum, not even the average, period of compulsory secondary 
education. In practice, rather less than one-third are required to 
attend for four complete school years. Others are free to leave after 
three years and two terms, three years and one term and a few after 
Only three years. If the school-leaving age were raised to 16 by Order 
in Council under the Act of 1944, these periods would vary from 
five years to four years, but the jagged end would remain. 

206. It is clear that nobody would now wish to go back to the old 
strict definition of age by the actual date of birth. Once, however, a 
conventional definition is adopted, it is clearly permissible to consider 
whether the existing convention is the one that makes best sense. 
When the present system was adopted it was felt to be a great step 
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forward because it did away with the unsettling process of attrition 
which wore away the top class day by day within each term. It 
became possible to plan the school’s work term by term. In fact two 
alternative patterns of organisation grew up in the old senior elemen- 
tary school and have persisted into the new secondary modern school. 
Some headmasters prefer to “stream” their pupils, dividing them in 
a three-form entry school, for instance, into A, B and C streams 
according to ability. Others, who may well have followed this practice 
in the earlier part of the course, choose to re-group their pupils 
for the last year into Christmas, Easter and summer leavers. The 
existence of these two patterns, for both of which convincing argu- 
ments can be put forward, indicates the dilemma with which the 
existing convention confronts schools. Those which continue 
throughout the course to organise their forms according to ability 
point to the fact that they have to cater for the enormous range of 
intelligence which is represented in their schools, schools which serve 
three-quarters of the whole population. Those which re-group by 
expected date of leaving point to two other important factors. There 
is the difficulty of planning a year’s work not only to give good value 
as a whole, but so that each term’s instalment is complete in itself 
and a suitable stopping point for those who are going to leave. 
There is the even greater difficulty of overcoming the restlessness 
which settles on a group of boys or girls who have come up the 
school together but who are now to be broken up by the accident 
of a few months’ or weeks’ difference in age, a difference which has 
never counted in their experience until now. They become eager for 
the new experience of the adult world of work. They have travelled 
so far together; why should they not go on together? 


LEAVING AT THE END OF THE YEAR: 
PROS AND CONS 


207. It is clear, then, that there is a good deal to be said against the 
Present convention. Would any other be more satisfactory? There 
1s no question of the educational advantages of a common ending 
to a course begun by all at the same time. The junior school with 
its orderly four-year programme from 7+ to 11-+ knows where it 
stands, and plans accordingly. The grammar school with its five 
six and seven year courses, and the university with its three Of 
four years of undergraduate study have the same advantages. Only 
the modern school with its three different lengths of course, decide 

neither by mind nor maturity but solely by accident of birth, is left 
to do the best it can with our educationally indefensible upper €” 

to the course. As far as the work of the school is concerned. there 
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can be little doubt that the convention ought to be amended so that 
compulsory attendance would stop at the end of the school year, not 
term, in which the pupil attained the stated age. 


208. What should the stated age be—15, 16 or even 153? If 15 were 
selected, the age on leaving would then range from 14 years 11 
months for those with birthdays in August to 15 years 11 months 
for those with birthdays in September, and the secondary school 
course would be four years for all.* One-third of the age-group 
would be getting no more secondary education than a third do now— 
though they are the third who now get the full four years. None would 
have reached, and only a few would have nearly reached, the age 
of 16 which, as we said in Chapter 11, is in our view psychologically 
a better age than 15 for the end of secondary education. It is, perhaps, 
well to repeat the caveat that there is a wide range in the chrono- 
logical age at which boys and girls emerge from adolescence, but to 
add the rider that there is no reason whatever to suppose that the 
one-third who would be free to leave school at or about 15 would 
be likely to contain more than a strictly proportionate share of 
those maturing early. The definition of compulsory school life as 
extending to the end of the school year in which the pupil becomes 
15 would, it seems to us, not only be educationally valuable but 
also a useful tidying up of the present system. But it would hardly 
be by itself a sufficient change to constitute the major advance which 


dvance, since there would be little 


even stand in the way of such an a r 
16, in going back to the present 


sense, when the age was raised to 
system of termly leaving. 

209. In the same way, a definition that extended compulsory schoo! 
life to the July Eie the 16th birthday might be thought to go 
too far. It would mean that one-half of the age-group would be 
nearer 17 than 16 before they were free to leave and, again, there is 
absolutely no reason to suppose that this half would contain more 
than its proportionate share of especially slow developers. While our 
belief that far more boys and girls than now ought to be at school to 
17 is, we hope, abundantly clear, we do not believe that this is true 
of all boys and girls. Many of us would have grave reservations about 
approaching so nearly to that position as would be ae by 
defining the end of compulsory school life as the end of the school 


year in which the pupil became 16. 

i in which the 
210. Attendance at school until the end of the year in w 
pupil became 15} would be the nearest approach to combining com- 


* Different authorities have different transfer dates. but the months quoted in 
the text give a sufficiently true general picture. 
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pulsory education to 16, but not substantially beyond it, with a 
secondary course which had as orderly an end as it already has an 
orderly beginning. The average age of leaving would then be 16. 
This definition, however, would seem to entail major consequential 
changes in the structure of primary education, because an alteration 
of this kind in the end of the secondary course would almost certainly 
necessitate alterations in the age of transfer from primary to second- 
ary education, and possibly also of admission to primary education. 
We do not, therefore, pursue this interesting idea. 


211. Moreover, there are other reasons for suggesting a different 
form of definition. It is clear that the point of transition from school 
to employment cannot be defined exclusively in terms of educational 
convenience, or even of solid educational advantage, without regard 
to other factors, which we must now consider. 


212. Itis of over-riding importance that boys and girls leaving school 
should be able to find employment—and it is as well to remember 
once again that this may be more difficult in the years ahead than 
in recent experience. Would those who employ boys and girls be able 
to accommodate themselves to an annual instead of a termly intake 
from the schools? Other countries do. In Western Germany, for 
instance, compulsory education extends to the close of the school 
year, ending at Easter. In the greater part of the United States 
custom, though not law, has produced much the same result—the 
great majority of boys and girls do not leave until the end of the 
school year. In both countries, however, the school year ends rather 
earlier in the calendar year than in England; and this may be a help 
in placing leavers in employment. It is clear, however, that in England 
employers who want recruits with an external examination qualifi- 
cation have had to accustom themselves to waiting until after the 
summer examinations, and have found little difficulty in doing $0- 
We feel justified in saying that recruitment to jobs where an initial 
qualification is desired, or a long process of training is involved, 1S 
well served by an annual output from the schools. But where the 
skill needed, or to be acquired, is small there is no attraction to the 
employer in an annual school output over a termly one; and indee 
there must be considerable disadvantages for small firms. 


213. Any proposal to substitute annual for termly school-leaving 
would be bound to have important consequences affecting the entry 
of young people into employment. Two in particular seem to US iS 
need careful consideration. In the first place, there might be difficulty 
in quickly securing employment for the least employable schoo 
leavers if all left at once. The second is that the interviewing Sh ier 
by the youth employment officers would have to be spread ove 
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the last three terms of their school life instead of being concentrated 
into their final term. Would this make the whole year one of unsettle- 
ment? There is a risk of it, but only in our view if the situation were 
mishandled. Properly planned, the last year might in this way be 
given a transitional and forward-looking character which would give 
a new reality to school work. 


214, There is another consideration which many would feel cuts 
across the otherwise overwhelming case for fixing secondary school 
life by completed school years. The difference of one day in date 
of birth might make a difference of one year in being allowed to 
leave school. This is, of course, true; but how serious an objection 
is it—how many, in other words, would experience a real grievance 
as a result of defining compulsory school life in this way? In the 
Social Survey investigation it was found that the parents of 48 per 
cent of the boys and 42 per cent of the girls who actually left modern 
schools at Easter or Christmas said they would have been willing for 
their children to have stayed until July. There might at first be some 
discontent among the remainder, especially no doubt in certain areas; 
but it is to be expected that this, like other educational reforms, 
would soon come to be taken for granted. This would, we think, 
happen the more readily because the school year has been the unit 
of life and companionship from the time a boy or girl entered the 
junior school. The boy who leaves school a year earlier because he 
Was born a day earlier than the boy next door would probably never 
have been in the same form or class with him. On the other hand, the 
Present system of termly leaving does disrupt the well-established 
school social group, and cause that sense of unfairness and unsettle- 


ment to which we have referred. 


o summarise the considerations 


215, t this point t erati 
U miay be eles r n defining the legal obligation. 


which must be taken into account i 
They are: 
(a) The upper age limit should not be 
(b) The definition of secondary school li 
year instead of the school term has, from 
view, overwhelming advantages. l l ‘ 
(c) But, if the school year chosen is to be ihat ia a porii 
4 i «cluded; i 
become 15, too many adolescents will be exc i; 
be that in which pupils become 16, some who will be nearly 17 


HL bis See f the school year instead 
iti 1 life in terms of the ) 
Sy Che een mean that about one-third of an age 


of the school term wo 
group would be retained in school two terms longer than at present. 


fixed below 16. 


fe in terms of the school 
the educational point of 
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A further third would be retained one term, and for a further third 
the reform would make no difference in length of school life. 
(These figures do not, of course, take account of voluntary staying 
on beyond the minimum age; in fact, the number retained against 
their wishes would be little more than half the above figures.) 
(e) One leaving date a year would not seem likely to produce 
serious difficulties in securing jobs for boys and girls capable of 
skilled employment; it might, however, lead to considerable delays 
in placing the least employable school leavers. 


A SUGGESTED COMPROMISE: TWO LEAVING DATES 


216. These considerations lead us to propose a system by which two 
instead of three permissible leaving dates would be established in the 
school year—at Easter and in July. The simplest way of doing this 
would be simply to abolish Christmas leaving, but this would mean 
that the majority would leave at Easter, whereas our intention is 
that the great majority should complete the year. We, therefore, 
propose that only the oldest group—those with birthdays in Sep- 
tember to January inclusive—would be eligible to leave at Easter, 
and that most of the present Easter leavers would not be allowed to 
leave until the end of the summer term. It would follow that, when 
the school-leaving age was raised, no boy or girl would be allowed to 
leave before he or she was 16 years old or compelled to stay at school 
after he was 16 years and 7 months old. Any change in the method 
of defining the ages between which education is compulsory would 
require legislation. The opportunity might well be taken to introduce 
a nationally uniform system of dates for the beginning and end of 
compulsory attendance, and for transfers from primary to secondary 
education. There are anomalies under the present system of local 
arrangements which can cause serious difficulties. 


217. The effect of a change of this kind in secondary school organi- 
sation would be to establish two lengths of secondary course (apart 
from Sixth Form courses)—one of four years and two terms and one 
of five years. The latter is clearly preferable on educational grounds, 
and we hope would become the normal one. This purpose would 
clearly be defeated if external examinations were allowed in the 
Easter term and we expect, as we have stated in Chapter 10, that a 
fair proportion of secondary school pupils will wish to take some 
such examination before leaving. It is impossible at this stage to Say 
what that proportion will be, but we should expect it to be half and 
possibly more. These pupils, whatever their birthday, would stay 0? 
until the end of the summer term. The Easter leavers would be largely 
confined to those, eligible by age, who had neither ability nor inclina- 
tion to try their hand at an external examination. The Youth 
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Employment Service would have an opportunity to place some of 
these boys and girls, who are often among the more difficult to place 
in employment, before the others were available. The objections to 
one leaving date from the side of finding employment would, we 
think, be very largely met by such an arrangement. From the educa- 
tional point of view this plan is not as good as a straight five-year 
course for all; but it is, we think, a useful compromise which is much 
to be preferred to the present system of termly leaving. 


218. A school year with two leaving dates would probably mean 
that the work of the school would be planned on a basis of 43 years— 
that is to say that the syllabus would be completed by Easter in the 
fifth year. This would leave the summer term free for two purposes. 
Those who were candidates for an external examination—all those 
in the selective schools and a substantial proportion of those in other 
schools—would do what they do now, revise and polish up work 
already tackled. The last term in the fifth year, the term that would 
be optional as far as the law is concerned for five-twelfths of the 
pupils, would be the summer term. There are few subjects in the 
Curriculum (though there are certainly some) which do not lend 
themselves to an extension out of school through application or 
illustration of work that has been prepared by classroom studies. 
Field work is a vital part of educational experience, not least for the 
less academic type of mind. Indeed, if in earlier years it has played a 
regular part in the rhythm of the school year, we believe that there 
will be a good many non-examination candidates, legally free to 
leave at Easter, who will prefer to come back for the summer term. 


ear about just how much or how little 
this suggested procedure would help the schools. To raise the school- 
leaving a pad will for the first time confront the schools with the 
need to provide a fifth-year course for pupils some of whom are 

ic to classroom work. This is a 


educationally uninterested and allergi : k 
new task irrespective of whether one of the three leaving dates is 


abolished then or in the interval. There is no direct help to be got 
from RENAE Christmas leaving at an earlier date; but it would be 
a good deal easier to plan a successful fifth year if in the meantime 
the fourth year work could be put on a more satisfactory basis ee 
it is at present. As things stand, the choice, as we saw 1n paragrap 

206, is often between “‘streaming” on grounds of academic ability 
and “batching” by date of leaving. This does not leave her room 
for the development of options to meet the varying needs an tastes 
of the older pupils. It would be a good deal easier to arrange this 
if no leaving took place until the end of the Easter term of the fourth 
year. It must not be forgotten, however, that when the school- 


219. It is important to be cl 
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leaving age is raised to 16 there would still be another twelve months 
to add. Abolition of Christmas leaving would only take us a small 
part of the way we shall have to go in experience of handling boys 
and girls who are not very intelligent and not at all scholastically 
inclined. 


220. When we come to consider the date at which the leaving age 
should be raised to 16, one of the factors to be weighed is the fact 
that, while secondary schools are getting good experience through 
extended courses in educating their more intelligent boys and girls 
up to the age of 16, there is relatively little experience available about 
the less able and less interested boys and girls, who do not stay on 
at school for extended courses. The raising of the school-leaving age 
will be much easier, and much more immediately beneficial, if the 
schools are able during the next few years to get some practical 
experience of handling and teaching boys and girls of this kind in 
their 16th year. Fortunately, to a limited extent, this is possible, and 
we can in effect raise the school-leaving age in two instalments. We 
recommend that the amending legislation to fix two leaving dates 
in the year should be introduced now, to come into effect as soon as 
possible—that is, with the present leaving age of 15. The Order in 
Council substituting 16 for 15 as the upper age limit could later be 
introduced independently of the amending legislation. The abolition 
of Christmas leaving by itself makes no extra demands on accom- 
modation because it does not add another year or age-group to 
school life. It only carries on until Easter the fourth-year pupils who 
would have left at Christmas. The places they occupied in the winter 
term are still there for them to occupy. It would make only a 
fractionally greater demand on staff. It therefore seems to us to be 
a useful instalment of reform which need not wait, as so much else 
inevitably must, for the Passing of the “bulge”. 


CHAPTER 14 
School-Leaving Age or County College: 
The Problem of Priority 


221. Before we go on to discuss when the minimum school-leaving 
age should be raised to 16 it is necessary to consider the relation of 
this reform to the introduction of compulsory part-time education 
to 18, the other major portion of the 1944 Act within our terms 
of reference which has not yet been implemented. Too often county 
colleges and a longer school life are presented as if they were 
alternatives. “If you choose to raise the school-leaving age”, it is 
suggested, “you will not be able to introduce compulsory part-time 
education, One major educational reform is about all that can be 
expected in a generation, and unused powers, even under an Act of 
Parliament, soon become unusable through atrophy. As it was with 
the day continuation schools of the Fisher Act, so it will be with the 
county colleges of the Butler Act.” That is the suggestion; but it is not 
our view. Of course, it would be an unbearable strain on resources 
if the government decided to introduce at the same moment both 
another year at school and compulsory attendance at county colleges. 
Both will require large building programmes, and both will require 
many teachers. But they are not the same buildings and, for the 


most part, the men and women required for the additional year in 
Id come from different back- 


the schools and for county colleges shou : 
ning. Provided that the country 


grounds and will need a different trail e 
can afford both extensions of the national system of education—and 


we have seen in Chapter 6 that it ought to be able to do so—there 
is no reason in our view why one should not follow the other in 


fairly close succession. 

222. In what order? As far as cost is concerned, the various estimates 
that have been made for us, On slightly different assumptions, agree 
in indicating that there is likely to be insufficient on a a En 
us in preferring one to the other on financial grounds. oo re! = 
are so important and so overdue that, if one could ay ue 
prepared earlier than the other, 1t ought to be preferre A e pare 
studied the state of preparedness for both operations, an w ne 
tried independently to set a target date for each. The result of this 
exploration is to suggest that the raising of the school-leaving age 
can, and therefore should, be accomplished first. 
143 
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223. The argument turns largely on the position of the 15 year-olds, 
who occupy, as it were, debatable ground between the county college 
and the school. All those who accept the desirability of both reforms 
must automatically hold that the right place for 15 year-old boys and 
girls is in full-time education. To introduce compulsory part-time 
education before raising the school-leaving age would put them 
temporarily in the wrong place, for nobody suggests leaving a gap 
of twelve months between the end of compulsory school life and the 
beginning of the compulsory part-time obligation. It would be 
necessary, therefore, if the school-leaving age were not first raised, 
to provide part-time education for all 15 year-olds as a temporary 
measure. We take it as axiomatic that it would be disastrous to 
launch a completely new educational venture like county colleges in 
discarded schools or makeshift accommodation. A very considerable 
building programme would, therefore, be necessary before part-time 
education could be made compulsory. It would be wasteful to provide 
for three age-groups—I5 to 17 inclusive—when ultimately only two 
would be available because the 15 year-olds would be in school. 


224. It seems probable, too, that the raising of the minimum leaving- 
age to 16 would lead to a considerable increase in voluntary staying 
on until 17 or 18. It would be our hope that, if the introduction of 
compulsory part-time education took place five or six years after 
the raising of the school-leaving age, it would only be necessary to 
provide forabout one-and-a-half age-groups instead of the two-and-a- 
half for whom room would have to be found if it were introduced 
while the minimum school-leaving age was still 15. While it is true 
that in recent buildings for further education some provision has been 
made for the wide range of activities which county colleges pre- 
Suppose, it is clear that we are a good deal nearer to having the build- 
ings ready for raising the school-leaving age than for county colleges. 
Not only is the type of accommodation required known with a 
Precision which we believe to be lacking on the county college front, 
but all secondary schools built since the war either have themselves 
already the right balance of facilities to provide a full five-year course, 
or have been planned as instalments of a programme designed for 
that purpose and awaiting completion. 


225. To introduce county colleges while the leaving age is still 15 
would, then, be to do somethin g which would later have to be undone, 
and to gain experience which would subsequently be irrelevant. It 
might be misleading as well as irrelevant. It would be necessary t0 
recruit a high proportion of staff suitable for dealing with 15 year- 
olds. They would not automatically be well fitted to deal with 17 
year-olds. The outlook of the staff and the character of the institution 
would be adjusted to a younger age than it would ultimately have 
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to serve; and, among teen-agers, a relatively small difference in age 
makes a very great difference in behaviour and interests. Moreover, 
we may hope that a 16 year-old who has had five full years in a 
secondary school will be educationally more than twelve months in 
advance of the 15 year-olds of today. To start compulsory part-time 
education at 15 as an interim measure would have the unfortunate 
effect of launching county colleges with their sights fixed on too low 
as well as on too young a target. 

226. In Part Six of our report we examine the present working of 
the part-time system in vocational education especially in its higher 
branches. The conclusion is irresistible—that those who enter upon 
it after only four years of full-time education do so under a severe 
handicap. To make the fifth year universal is the most obvious single 
step to improve the chances of the abler boys who get part-time release 
from their employers to take National Certificates and City and 
Guilds courses. Of course, the proportion of them who already 
voluntarily stay at school to 16 is rising, but in Chapter 12 we saw 
reason to believe that many who most need the extra year will only 
get it through compulsion. The introduction of compulsory part- 


time release would do relatively little for this group. 


227. If this is true of the apprentices and the other abler boys and 
girls—who, after all, should be learning all the time, whether in class 
or at the bench—it is even more true of the less able young workers. 
The boy or girl engaged in simple repetitive work is in a different 
position from the apprentice. His work does not sharpen his mind; 


it may even dull it. Normally he is less intelligent than the apprentice; 


and his general education is often in a sadly unfinished state when he 
leaves school. There is a great deal that he can and ought to learn 
between 15 and 16. He is much more likely to learn it at school than 
during one day a week at a county college where what he does must, 
from the nature of his employment, be completely divorced from 
his duties during the other four days of the week. 


is need of a longer school life needs a little 
fee e A a every way he will be a slower and less 


mor ion. In almo: e 3 
PR eee than his more intelligent aga tS rd 
in book work, but in hand work. The case for the se at ‘ah a 
bone of his education does not rest on the false a me : 

especially good at them, or belo ing things, and through 
It rests on the fact that it is throu , ' 

i is i i d and his capacity to 
doing things, that his interest 1s best arouse spro m NH 
rea ined. Progress is not quick, and it takes just as long 
ionge aa skili in a craft which is being taught as an instru- 

one which is being taught for 


ment of general education as in 0 t 
P sancenl We saw reason in Chapter 11 to believe that at 
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present his school life ends when the law of increasing returns is 
still in full operation. We do not believe that within the compass of 
one day a week that momentum can be retained. Moreover, what 
we hope to see happening between 15 and 16 in the practical subjects 
is the culmination of a continuous process of learning begun some 
four years before. The individual processes painfully mastered one 
by one can now be brought together into “‘man-sized’’, or ““woman- 
sized”, projects that take time and give the satisfaction of an almost 
adult mastery. This is something worth waiting at school for. 


229. The case for full-time education for the less able does not rest 
alone on the needs and possibilities of the practical subjects, though 
it is they that make it palatable. No teacher has ever had any doubt 
about the importance of daily practice in the basic skills of reading, 
writing and speaking English and in arithmetical manipulation and 
reasoning if the facility slowly being gained is not to be lost. We 
think that part-time education has a much better chance of accom- 
plishing something really worth while for the less able if it can be 
fs ora ap on a full-time education to 16 than on one ending 
at 15. 
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CHAPTER 15 
When the School-Leaving Age should be Raised 


230. In Chapters 11 and 12 we made clear our opinion that the 
school-leaving age should be raised. By this we mean that the 
Government should now announce its intention to make the neces- 
sary Order in Council at a certain specified date. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to consider what advice we should give the Minister 
about the most suitable date to choose. 


231. There are any number of matters that properly come into con- 
sideration in fixing a date—the quality of teaching in the present 
schools, the prospective attitude of pupils and their parents, the 
extent of agreement about what would be done with them in an addi- 
tional year, the availability of buildings and, not least, the financial 
cost. But the biggest element in deciding the timing must inevitably be 
the supply of secondary school teachers and the demand for 
secondary school places. The former, as recent events have shown, is 
difficult to forecast at all accurately even a few years ahead. The latter 
can be known with a considerable degree of precision. We know five 
years in advance how many primary school children there will be; we 
have eleven years’ notice of any change in the numbers entering 
secondary schools. Allowance has, of course, to be made for those 
who voluntarily stay longer than they must; while, if we attempt 
forecasts more than fifteen years ahead, we are entirely dependent on 
intelligent guessing about the size of the age-groups the secondary 
schools will have to accommodate. But even then, with these reserva- 
tions, pretty precise forward planning is possible. Chart 6 opposite 
sets out in broad terms the numbers expected at various dates to 
be attending maintained secondary schools of all descriptions (in- 
cluding the senior classes of all-age schools) on two alternative 
assumptions: first, that the minimum leaving-age remains at 15 and 
that the recent trend towards longer school life ona voluntary basis 
continues; or, secondly, that the school-leaving age 1s raised to 16, 
and that the trend to a longer voluntary school life among pupils over 


the age of 16 continues as at present. 


THE VALLEY OF THE LATER SIXTIES 


i dary schools will have 
232. E onsider the total load that the second; ools will hav 
to heanin ttie near future, it is clear that the easiest period in sight is 
the years from 1965 to 1969, which lie in the valley between two 
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peaks. Other things being equal, it seems clear that the right moment 
to raise the school-leaving age would be somewhere inside this 
relatively easy period. 


233. There is another point to be considered—the actual number of 
boys and girls who will reach the age of 15 in any given year. This 
year (1959) there are 633,000. Their numbers will rise steadily to a 
peak of 829,000 in 1963 after which they will fall continuously, and at 
first sharply, for four or five years. The point here is one of 
psychology rather than of logistics. Those who become 15 in the year 
selected for raising the minimum leaving age will have to stay at 
school for another whole year. Should the first age-group to have 
this experience be large or small? From the year above them at least 
half will have left by the end of the fourth year in the secondary 
school; from the non-selective schools, which are the ones mainly 
concerned, the proportion will in all probability be at least five- 
eighths. We are convinced that the first age-group to be affected by a 
higher leaving age will get something well worth having, and that 
before long a leaving-age of 16 will seem as natural as 15 does now. 
But can we be sure that the first age-group to receive what it would 
not have chosen will come to share our opinion before leaving? In so 
far as there is any doubt about this, it would point to making the 
change in a year when there are relatively few boys and girls aged 15. 
Moreover it will be easier for the schools to make a success of new 
fifth-year courses if the numbers involved are not at first too great. 
Chart 7 shows, on an exaggerated scale, the numbers of additional 
pupils who would be in the schools in the different years if the leaving 
age were raised. It is clear that to make the change before 1966 would 
impose a very heavy burden. For some years after that, however, the 
variations in numbers are small. 


HOW MANY TEACHERS? 


234. The next task is to calculate how many additional teachers 
would be needed if the school-leaving age were raised in the period 
1965 to 1970. But this is a problem that cannot be isolated from the 
general question of teacher supply; even if there were no question oF 
raising the school-leaving age, the numbers of teachers required in 
the next decade or so would vary considerably. The numbers of pupils 
in the schools up to the age of 15 will change from year to year. More- 
over, the years after the “bulge” have been looked forward to as the 
time when real progress will be possible with the reduction in the 
average size of classes; urgent though the raising of the schoolleaviih 
age is, we would not want it unduly to obstruct this very long delaye 

reform. Finally, though teachers are not interchangeable, and a 
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former primary teacher cannot be put in charge of an expanding 
Sixth Form, it is equally impossible to make calculations about 
secondary school teachers in complete isolation from the needs of 
the primary schools. 


235. The calculation must therefore be approached in stages. The 
first step is to estimate the numbers of teachers that will be needed for 
the extra year by itself. This is shown in Chart 8 on two different 
assumptions about the ratio of teachers to pupils—the top line shows 
the number that will be required with a ratio of 1 full-time teacher to 
17 pupils, the lower with a ratio of 1 to 19. (The reasons for choosing 
these ratios will be explained in the next paragraph. But the point may 
be made here that a ratio of 1 to 17 does not mean that the average 
size of class would be 17 pupils. On the contrary, owing to smaller 
teaching groups for certain subjects, and in the higher stages of the 
course, the average size of classes would be much larger.) It will be 
seen that the number of additional teachers required lies somewhere 
between 15,600 and 21,300. These are not overwhelmingly es 
figures; they represent no more than 5 to 7 per cent of the present tota 
number of teachers. Moreover, this would be in the nature of a once- 
for-all provision. Once it was made, the addition to the annua 
maintenance requirement would be no more than a thousand or 50- 
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236. The second step in the calculation is to add on to these figures 
the numbers of additional teachers that will be needed in the 
secondary schools, even if there is to be no raising of the school- 
leaving age, in order to reduce the number of over-large classes. Table 
18 gives the total numbers of additional teachers (i.e. including those 
that would be required for the additional year) on the two alternative 
assumptions about the teacher-pupil ratio, and the figures are also 
shown in Chart 9 on the next page. 


Table 18. Additional Teachers required for Maintained Secondary 
Schools, assuming a School-Leaving age of 16 (England and Wales). 


(Additional over estimate of 124,600 for 1959). 
a a Ř 


Teacher-Pupil Ratio of 

1 to 19 1 to 17 

1965 33,400 52,000 
1966 31,300 49,600 
1967 30,300 48,600 
1968 31,500 49,900 
1969 34,300 53,000 
1970 37,500 56,600 


a 


The 1958 ratio in the secondary schools was one full-time teacher to 
21-2 pupils. The target of official policy is to reduce the maximum 
permitted size of classes in secondary schools to 30, and it has been 
calculated that to prevent any class from exceeding this size would 
require an over-all ratio of about 1 to 16. The two alternative ratios 
we have employed in our calculations thus lie between the present 
state of affairs, which is admittedly most imperfect, and the officially 
acknowledged target, which can hardly be said to be extravagant. We 
have chosen the ratios of 1 to 17 and 1 to 19 to represent what we 
think to be the upper and lower limits of practicable action in the next 
decade or so. A ratio of 1 to 17 is an ambitious one, but still short of 
the target. A ratio of 1 to 19 would still leave far too many large 
classes, though it would mark a substantial improvement on the 
present state of affairs. We do not think that many people, even those 
who are most impatient for the leaving age to be put up, would wish 
thereby to push the staff-pupil ratio, after a few years of improvement, 
back to a worse figure than 1 to 19. Nor, we think, would those who 
are most anxious to see a real improvement in staffing before the extra 
burden of another full year is placed on the schools, hold out for a 


better ratio than 1 to 17. 
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CHART No. 9 
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237. There remains to be added the third element in the calculation, 
the needs of the primary schools. For about three years from now the 
number of pupils in primary schools will be decreasing from roughly 
4,400,000 to about 4,000,000. Thereafter it will rise again, though the 
highest figure within sight—which will not be reached until 1968—is 
not much over 4,250,000. It is the declared intention to use the ease 
years immediately ahead to reduce the size of classes in the primary 
schools. If this is done, and the average size of primary classes 1S 
reduced to 30 (which, it is calculated, would be necessary to ensure 
that there were no classes of more than 40), and held at that figure, 
then, clearly, increased numbers of teachers will be needed for these 
schools, as well as for the needs of the secondary schools which we 
have hitherto been considering. 


238. We can now put the total picture together. This is done 1n 
Chart 10, and in Table 19. There are two main conclusions to be 
drawn from these figures. The first is that the problem of teacher 
supply in the next decade is a formidable one, if all the a 
(none of which is unreasonably large) are to be attained. The secon 

is that, of the total requirement, the need arising directly out of the 
proposal to raise the school-leaving age forms a relatively small part. 
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CHART No. 10 


INCREASE OVER 1959 IN REQUIRED NUMBER 
OF TEACHERS 


(Maintained Primary and Secondary Schools, England and Wales) 
Average size of class in Primary schools 30 
Secondary staffing ratio 1:17 or 1:19 
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Table 19. Additional Teachers required to reduce the size of classes and 
to raise the school-leaving age (Maintained Secondary and Primary 
Schools, England and Wales). 


a n a a a 
Secondary Si 


Prin 


Average class size of 


nary. 


Ratio of full-time 


econdary 


Ratio o 


f full-time 


itional over | teachers to senior | teachers to senior Aggregate 
pcre 39, pupils of 1: 17 pupils of 1:19 additional 
in 1959) (additional over (additional over demand 
estimate of estimate of 
124,600 in 1959) | 124,600 in 1959) 
Toraise| To To raise To A+B | A+D 
school- | reduce | school- | reduce +C +E 
leaving | size of leaving | size of 
age classes age classes 
A B Cc D B F G 
7,600 | 21,300 | 30,700 | 19,100 14,300 | 69,600 | 51,000 
1966 19'300 19.800 | 29,800 | 17,700 | 13,600 | 68,900 | 50,600 
1967 21,000 | 18,800 | 29,800 16,800 | 13,500 | 69,600 | 51,300 
1968 22.100 | 18,400 | 31,500 16,400 | 15,100 | 72,000 | 53,600 


18,100 


34,900 


16,200 


15,600 |_ 21,900 


18,100 


75,500 


56,800 


1970 22600 | 17,400 | 39,200 79.200 | 60,100 
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239. The dimensions of the problem are shown in Table 20, which 
is designed to show, as clearly as possible, what would need to be 
done, and the time available for doing it, if the decision were made 
to raise the school-leaving age in any of the years from 1965 to 1970, 
and if the size of classes is to be reduced. 


Table 20. Total Teachers required additional to estimated numbers in 
1959 (England and Wales). 


The number of additional And the time avail- 
teachers, primary and secondary, able from 1959 to 
If the School- that would be required, would be: provide these 
Leaving Age were i additional teachers 
raised to 16 in: With Secondary | With Secondary would be: 


Ratio of 1:17 | Ratio of 1:19 


1965 69,600 51,000 7 years* 
1966 68,900 50,600 8 years 
1967 69,600 51,300 9 years 
1968 72,000 53,600 10 years 
1969 75,500 56,800 11 years 
1970 79,200 60,100 12 years 


SS a eee eee 
The last column of this table is not expressed in the form of an 
average annual increase for reasons which are important. First, in 
the comparatively short period with which this table is concerned, a 
Serious difficulty would arise from the fact that there will be a sharply 
reduced output in 1962 from the present two year teachers’ training 
colleges, the largest single source of supply, since the length of the 
course in these colleges is to be raised to three years, starting with 
those enrolling in 1960. Secondly, it is misleading to think of the 
growth in the number of teachers taking place at a uniform rate. The 
present expansion in the number of training college places, designed 
partly to offset reduced output from the longer course, can hardly 
begin to relieve the situation in the schools before 1963. At the best, 
the further expansion of training college places which we believe to be 
necessary can only follow hard on its heels. On the face of it, then, we 
have to expect a lean season followed by a bountiful one—there is no 
ised of eliminating the trying period which separates sowing from 
arvest. 


THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 
240. But, although we feel that it would be misleading to express our 
future task in terms of an average annual increase, it is certainly 
worth while to look back in this light at the experience of recent years. 
The years up to 1956 gave grounds for the belief that a steady net 
increase in the teaching force of some 6,000 to 7,000 teachers a year 


* The full demand for additional teachers would not be felt until the second year 
of the higher school-leaving age. 
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could be counted on. The experience of the last two years has 
disappointed this expectation; the net increase was 4,400 in 1957 and 
5,200 in 1958. The low net gain in these years has not been due to a 
fall in the numbers of teachers entering the profession, but to an 
increase in the numbers leaving it, especially in the number of young 
married women teachers. In considering the probable supply of 
teachers in the years to come to meet existing and additional commit- 
ments, it is therefore difficult at the moment to know what the datum 
line is from which any calculation must start. 


241. The numbers of teachers required, if the 1960’s are to bea period 
of real educational progress and not once again of frustrated hopes, 
are formidable. It will now, we think, be apparent why our Chairman 
wrote to the Minister of Education on our behalf in February 1958 to 
ask that, in planning the future supply of teachers, the needs of future 
educational advances should be taken into account and not simply 
the maintenance of the present state of affairs in the schools. It is now 
our recommendation that the National Advisory Council on the 
Training and Supply of Teachers should be asked as a matter of 
urgency to consider the supply problem that would be caused by 
raising the school-leaving age and to make the necessary recommen- 


dations for dealing with it. 


242. The next few years are in our view an especially propitious time 
for recruiting teachers. In a later part of this report we draw attention 
to the continued rapid growth in the size of Sixth Forms, and the less 
rapid increase in the provision of university places. Here, then, is a 
potential source of supply for teachers if the facilities for training 
them are available. This applies equally, of course, to both men and 
women, but the ending of National Service should present a special 
opportunity for an enlarged recruitment of men teachers. It is clear 
that the additional provision of training college places is largely 
required to meet a temporary situation. Once the expanding teaching 
force has been recruited, it will not be necessary to keep so large a 
training machine to maintain it. This is not the difficulty that it may 
at first sight seem. If the expansion of the Sixth Form continues, 
as we think it should, it is clear that there will need to bea greater 
superstructure for higher education than at present exists or 1S 
planned. It is our belief that an expansion now of the training college 
provision, if properly sited and planned, can be diverted to this more 
general end when the immediate need for more teachers is past. If we 
do not provide sufficient places in further or higher education over 
the age of 18 to meet the demand, we runa real risk that the numbers 
staying on at school to 17 or 18 may drop instead of rise, which 


would, in our view, be a disaster. 
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243. It is, then, our considered view that the next five or six years 
offer an excellent opportunity to expand the supply of teachers in 
Preparation for the equally excellent opportunity a few years later to 
raise the school-leaving age at a period of relatively reduced pressure 
on the secondary schools. This may seem to be an unexpectedly 
optimistic conclusion in view of the widespread anxiety of the last 
twelve months or so about the possibility of securing sufficient 
teachers barely to maintain present standards in the schools. We share 
this anxiety and have something to say in Chapter 37 about what can 
be done to remove it. Without anticipating the argument of that 
chapter, it is enough for our immediate purpose to say that the 
present situation is not in our opinion due to any falling off in the 
numbers of potential teachers, but to failures of anticipation in the 
sphere of public policy, which may have been natural in the puzzling 
circumstances of the last few years, but which in any case are 
remediable by firm and prompt government action. 


continuing Process until the optimum size is reached. Whenever a 


major reform is introduced, there is bound to be a temporary 


become worse than 1 to 19 in the year in which it is done. This 
implies, of course, that the ratio must be better than 1 to 19 on the 
eve of the reform. It is clear that some price of this kind must be 
paid for any major reform. 


THE CHOICE OF YEAR 
245. We come, then, to the choice of the time when we think the 
change should be made. Having considered all the elements of the 


problem very carefully, we are unanimous in the recommendation 
that the Order in Council should be issued so as to take effect from 
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the beginning of one of the school years 1966-67, 1967-68, and 
1968-69. We are not unmindful of the fact that a tremendous effort 
will be necessary. Apart from all other preparations, something like 
70,000 additional primary and secondary teachers will be needed in 
eight years from the autumn of 1959 if the change is to be made in the 
earliest of the three named years and with the benefit of the desirable 
staffing ratios in primary and secondary schools. The lowest possible 
estimate of additional numbers is 54,000 within ten years if the change 
is delayed until the last of the three named years, and carried out with 
the disadvantage of only barely acceptable staffing ratios. In view of 
what was being achieved very recently without any special measures 
being taken, we do not think that the higher target is an impossible 
one, and the lower one should be well within reach. 


246. We do not make our recommendation in the form of a range of 
three years in order to leave a margin for flexibility. On the contrary, 
we attach importance to a single year being chosen and announced 
soon. Our reason is that, though we are unanimous in recommending 
that the choice of year should fall on one of the three years 1966-67 
to 1968-69, there are some of us who hope that the choice will fall 
on the earliest of these years, while others of us would prefer that it 
should be the last. This difference of opinion among us does not 
depend on the statistical calculations—none of us would pretend 
that it is possible to predict these matters so closely as to make 
a great deal of difference between two dates well in the future but only 
twenty-four months apart. Nor does our difference spring from any 
division of opinion about the value and the requirements of the 
additional year itself. We are all convinced that the raising of the 
school-leaving age not only requires more teachers, but suitably 
qualified teachers, men and women with the right kind of experience 
and with an outlook in sympathy with 15 year-olds. We all recognise 
that it requires also suitable accommodation, which is at present 
often lacking. We all believe that it is a high educational priority to 


give all 15 year-olds another year’s education within the next decade. 


We are agreed, too, that it is most important to seize the opportunities 
of the late 1960’s for the largest possible instalment of educational 
reform. Where we differ is over the extent to which the value of the 
additional year depends on a previous general improvement in the 
conditions prevailing in the existing school years, which all of us 
agree to be in many respects unsatisfactory. The difference between 
us over the choice of year represents therefore essentially a difference 
of opinion over the order in which various improvements and 
reforms should be made within the same favourable quinquennium 


of the later 1960's. 
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247. Those of us who would fix the date earlier rather than later 
argue in the following way. The paramount consideration must be 
that no 15 year-old who can be given the opportunity should be 
allowed to miss the chance. Given the will, the extensive problems of 
building, of organisation and of teacher supply can be met by 1966. 
Much depends upon the will to do the job and the sense of urgency 
with which it is approached. To fix any date other than the earliest 
possible is to let down the boys and girls who would otherwise have 
had the extra year. Moreover, it is only possible to make a maximum 
effort for a limited period, and a maximum effort is certainly needed. 
If a date later than the earliest possible is fixed, the period of 
maximum effort will not be correspondingly lengthened, but the years 
of grace will be frittered away. While it is true that some temporary 
worsening of the pupil-teacher ratio is unavoidable when the 
minimum leaving age is raised, the degree of worsening will be much 
the same whichever of the possible years is chosen. We do not avoid 
trouble by making the change later rather than earlier. We merely 
postpone it, and with it the benefits which the change will bring. 
There is another reason for choosing the earliest possible date. By 
1966 the “bulge” will be rapidly passing from the secondary schools, 
and the graph of the school population aged 15 will be entering a level 
phase. This phase, however, will only last until 1969 when a “new 
bulge” will be reaching the top of the secondary schools. Raising the 
school-leaving age early in this level period would give the schools 
the substantial advantage of a chance to settle down before the 
“new bulge” is upon them 


248. Some of us, however, think that it is important to leave the 
change as late as it can wisely be left within the relatively easy period 
after the “bulge”. In that period, for the first time for many years, the 
resources available to the educational system ought to be increasing 
more rapidly than the demands made upon them, and it is essential 
that the surplus should be applied first where it will bring the greatest 
dividend of educational benefit. This is not to be measured merely 
quantitatively by the total number of pupil-hours spent in the schools 
but by the quality of the education provided, and from this point of 
view those of us who hold the delaying opinion believe that more 
initial benefit will be derived if the first instalment of the growing 
resources is applied among the age-groups below the age of 15. There 
are two reasons for this—first because of the great benefits in the 
quality of education that some relief (especially in the form of smaller 
classes, and particularly in the areas that are now most hard pressed) 
would bring in the lower age-groups themselves; and secondly 
because, without this improvement lower down, the additional year 
itself may for many young persons be largely wasted. If the extra year 
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is to be a success, the pre-requisite is that the overwhelming majority 
of boys and girls should reach the age of 15 both able and willing to 
profit from it. This is not true of all children today. The way to make 
it true is to press on as rapidly as possible with the task of bringing all 
the nation’s schools up to the standard of the best that exist today. 
Those of our members who hold this point of view would prefer to 
postpone the raising of the leaving-age to the last of the three years, 
partly as a means of concentrating the first efforts where they will do 
most good, and partly to leave as much as possible of the ‘valley’ 
period for those improvements in quality to take effect. Urgent 
though the raising of the school-leaving age is, they do not believe 
that it is any more urgent than this. 


249. There are thus, as it seems to us, strong reasons both for the 
earlier and the later date. But they do not lie far apart in time, nor 
is either of them very distant. Whichever is chosen, there is much to 
be done, and little enough time to do it. If the opportunities of the 
1960's are not to be wasted, we would urge that a decision be taken 
now and that a consistent programme of action in all relevant fields 
be set on foot and pursued with the vigour necessary to ensure that, 
by the chosen date, the conditions are prepared for the extra year in 
school to provide its full benefit for all the nation’s children. 


Part Four 


The Way to County Colleges 


CHAPTER 16 


A Majority Without Education 


250. It is clear that the Education Act of 1944 did not envisage 
anybody’s education as stopping at 15 or even at 16. It provided for 
the establishment of county colleges to give “young persons who are 
not in full-time attendance . . . such further education, including 
physical, practical and vocational training, as will enable them to 
develop their various aptitudes and capacities and will prepare them 
for the responsibilities of citizenship”. Under the County Colleges 
Order, 1947, it became the duty of every local education authority 
to establish and maintain county colleges—some day. No date was 
specified. Meanwhile attention has in fact been paid in the building 
of new colleges of further education to seeing that there is accom- 
modation for more than purely technical training so that they may 
take their place in the general pattern of county colleges for all 
young workers when the time comes. While attendance at county 
colleges is eventually to be compulsory, the Act also requires local 
education authorities to provide “adequate facilities for . . . leisure- 
time occupation, in such organised cultural training and recreative 
activities as are suited to their requirements, for any persons over 
compulsory school age who are able and willing to profit” from them. 
Such is the Act; what is the practice? It will be best to deal separately 
with these two main provisions of the Act so far as they relate to 


boys and girls under 19. 


THE NON-PROVISION OF COUNTY COLLEGES 
251. There is some confusion in usage about the term “county 
college”. There is no doubt that the Act of 1944 provides for atten- 
dance at county colleges by all who are not receiving full-time 
education, but it does not prescribe in any further detail than we have 
just quoted what the curriculum of a county college is to be. No 
doubt it was intended—and rightly so—that this should be deter- 
mined by the individual needs and capacities of the students. There 
might thus be a widely different curriculum for apprentices and for 
routine process workers, though both would be attending county 
colleges, In muchcommon speech, however, the term “county college” 
has been used as if it excluded most of what now goes on in technical 
colleges—that is, as if it applied only to institutions designed to cater 
for the great number of young workers who neither need, nor could 
benefit from, a strictly technical education. Tt is this group with 
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which we are concerned in the present Part and in what follows the 
term “county college” is to be understood in this more restricted 
sense. The other group, which is largely confined at present to boys, 
and to boys in relatively few industries, is dealt with in Part Six. 
There we consider, among other things, how far what is now provided 
for them meets the broad educational objectives of the Act of 1944. 
Here we are concerned with those who, if this section of the Act 
were in force, would be getting one day a week’s education, but 
who are not in fact now doing so. How many of them are there? 


Table 21. Boys and Girls of County College Age (under 18) who are 
receiving neither Full-time nor Part-time Day Education, 1958 
(England and Wales). 


Age 
15 16 17, 15-17 
Boys—percentage 44 53-4 62:4 52:9 
number (000) 136 145 173 454 
Girls—percentage | 55+] 70:9 83:2 69:3 
number (000) 162 186 224 572 
Boys and Girls—percentage 49-4 61-9 72:6 60:6 
number (000) 298 331 397 1,026 


a S S E O 
The two future county college age-groups, once the school-leaving 
age has been raised, will be the 16 year-olds and the 17 year-olds. 
At these ages well over half the boys and nearly four-fifths of the 
girls at present get neither full-time education nor day release—a 
good enough indication of the length of the road still to be travelled 
before we can say that the 1944 Act has been brought into force. 
The proportions in Table 21 are, of course, proportions of the 
whole age-groups. If they had been calculated on that section which 
had been educated in modern schools the figures would have been 
much higher. Not only are the boys and girls in their later teens who 
are getting full-time education drawn overwhelmingly from the 
selective schools, but those who get part-time day release also come 
to a considerable extent from these schools. 


252. There is a small but important group of students following non- 
vocational courses with whom we shall be much concerned in this 
and the following two chapters. These are the young people who are 
allowed by their employers to take courses of a general, mainly 
non-vocational, nature of the kind which will have to be provided 
in large number when county colleges are introduced. The experience 
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gained in this sort of education, both in quantity and quality, is of 
great importance in considering when part-time education to 18 can 
be made compulsory. It is exceedingly difficult to get any precise 
figures, because “general courses” include a great variety of types 
of instruction not all of which would be found in a county college. 
The figures in Table 22 must therefore be taken as an overstatement. 
Even so, it will be observed that we have here, for the first time in 
our report, to deal with an important section of education in which 
Virtually no progress in the numbers attending has been made in 


recent years. 


Table 22. Part-time Release for General Courses (Junior Level) 
(England and Wales). 


Number Size of 15-17 Cols. 2 and 3 as 

Year Released for Age-Group percentages of 
General Courses (3 Years) Cols. 4 and 5 

(thousands) (thousands) 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 $ 
1949-50 10:9 12-1 835 816 I3 Ls 
1954-55 10:2 12:0 866 842 12 14 
1955-56 10-4 12:7 855 832 1-2 BS 
1956-57 10-4 11-8 839 815 I2 I4 
1957-58 10:2 10-6 858 827 Fa 13 


Note: There is no precise link between student’s age and Junior courses, but 
there is a rough approximation to the 15-17 age-groups. 


In 1957-58 the total number of all students getting day release was 
almost twice as great as in 1949-50, but the number following these 
junior general courses has not increased at all and indeed shows 
some decline. That the numbers attending these junior courses of a 
general type give a reasonable estimate of the size of non-vocational 
day release is borne out by the fact that among the National Service 
recruits to the Army covered by our enquiry the proportion who had 
had any part-time day release for non-vocational purposes was 
about 2 per cent. 

253. The same impression is gained from a glance at some of the 
leading institutions in this field. Eight London Day Colleges have a 
history going back to the Education Act, 1918. They are still only 8 
in number. Rugby—which is classic ground, as the only surviving 
place where part-time education, under the Act of 1918, is compul- 
sory at 15—does not in fact persuade employers to give release to 
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many boys and girls over that age unless there is a strong vocational 
purpose in mind. In York and Birmingham those employers who 
were already converted to the benefits of part-time education for 
all their young workers have remained faithful, but few new converts 
have been made. In York, indeed, part-time education of the kind 
we are concerned with in this chapter is over fifty years old, but so 
far only 10 per cent of an age-group benefit from it—yet this figure 
is probably the highest in the country, except (for the 15 year-olds) 
in Rugby. Two other cities, which got well ahead with their prepara- 
tions for county colleges in the early days after the last war, have 
found it very difficult to stimulate employers to give their young 
workers a day off for general education. In one, the county college 
is clearly working to the genuine satisfaction of those large employers 
who use it, and also, it may be said, to that of the students who go 
there; but it is still working at very much less than its full capacity 
because other employers have not been attracted to it. In the other 
town the volume of purely non-vocational day release has remained 
constant at a low figure. The college provided for this use has grown, 
but it has grown by providing for the early stages in the technical 
education of those who will become skilled workers. The unskilled 
workers who provided its original students, and for whom it still 
does a sterling job, have been relegated, so to speak, to an annexe. 
The term is not used invidiously, but it is difficult to describe other- 


wise a separate building catering for only 9 per cent of the day 
release students, 


254. Much of what has been accomplished is admirable. We cannot, 
however, base a general judgement on these experiments because of 
the absence of compulsion except at Rugby, where it is applied only 
to an age-group which we recommend should be in school and not 
in a county college. Many of these experiments have had advantages 
which it would not be easy to generalise, The colleges concerned 
have attracted many teachers with the devotion of pioneers. More- 
over, those employers who are enlightened enough to see the value 
of this work are likely to be enlightened in other ways. We have, 
therefore, a partnership of above-average employers and teachers; 
good results might be expected. The failure of the scheme to grow 
means that we are almost as far as ever from discovering how valuable 
a county college education would be to the average unskilled worker, 
taught by the average county college teacher in an average county 
college, and employed by an average employer. We shall come back 
in Chapter 18 to consider what steps might be taken to get beyond 
this stage by a pilot experiment, but in this largely stock-taking 
chapter we can only record that in any substantial sense the part- 
time day education of the unskilled worker has not begun. 
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255. When we speak of the majority without education we naturally 
think mainly of those whose work calls for no particular degree of 
skill and whose ability is below average. They do indeed constitute 
the bulk of the problem, and educationally the most difficult part 
of it. But they are not the only part. The contrast in Table 21 between 
the figures for boys and girls is striking. Not much more than a 
handful of girls get part-time day release at any age, whether 
Vocational or general; they do not compensate for it by a longer 
school life than boys. Neither the able nor the less able girls get 
part-time release, with certain limited and clearly defined excep- 
tions—some occupational, such as student nursery nurses or civil 
servants; and some, the consequence of working for especially 
enlightened employers. The extent of part-time day release for girls 
bears no relation whatever to its value or to their ability. It is arrested 
in development—the numbers have less than doubled since the war, 
compared with the ten-fold increase for boys—because incentives 
have not been strong enough to attract the general run of employers: 
e the relatively short working life of girls 
d too powerful a disincentive. Whatever 


before marriage has prove ; 
the reason, there has been no sign up to the present of any great 
ion for girls in any sector of 


extension of part-time day educatio irl 
employment outside that of the public authorities. 


or, perhaps, rather becaus 


EVENING CLASSES AND OTHER FORMS OF 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISION 


256. Up to this point we have been concerned solely with part-time 
day release to institutions provided or aided by education authorities. 
Is it fair to leave the story at this point and conclude, as we must 
on this evidence, that the majority leave school long before 18 and 
leave formal education when they leave school? Four other forms 
of educational provision must be briefly considered—works schools, 
evening classes, private commercial colleges and correspondence 


courses. 

257. It is the practice of some large employers to provide works 
training schools of their own. In some instances a broad and thorough 
educational job is done and the provision may fairly be regarded as 
the equivalent of what is normally provided through a local educa- 
tion authority. In other, and more frequent, instances, the provision 
is either limited to a brief induction period or concentrated on the 
acquisition of particular skills. Here it is more properly to be regarded 
as a useful supplement, rather than as an alternative, to public 
educational provision. We have tried, but without success, to form 
a reliable estimate of the extent to which either kind of private 
provision is made, but we feel justified in saying that, at any rate as 
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far as a broad education is concerned, the picture drawn from the 
public provision would not be seriously modified. 


258. There are great difficulties, too, in assessing how far evening 
classes, the second of these other forms of provision, ought to 
modify our general conclusion that the majority are left without 
education after 15. A very thorough survey made in the winter of 
1957-58 in one of the biggest industrial cities showed that of all the 
evening students under 18 at the beginning of the session only just 
over half were still attending towards the end of the course. Those 
students who attended both day and evening classes were excluded 
from the calculation. Is this experience anything like normal? The 
Social Survey investigation is roughly in line with this result. It 
shows that, among young people who had no day release but who 
had started evening classes, 37 per cent of the boys and 40 per cent 
of the girls gave up in less than six months. What addition, then, can 
we legitimately make to the figures for full-time education and part- 
time release to allow for those whose only contact after leaving 
school is through evening classes? The Social Survey investigation 
shows that 14 per cent of the boys and 21 per cent of the girls who 
had been educated at non-selective schools, and who had nearly all 


left at 15, completed at least one session of evening work. None of 
these had part-time release. 


259. The position is complicated, especially on the girls’ side, by the 
third factor—the extent to which girls make use of private commercial 
schools for the purpose of learning shorthand and typewriting, of 
which no account is taken in the Ministry’s statistics. It is clearly 
considerable both in the part-time and full-time field. We do not feel 
It necessary to comment on private commercial schools. The point 
we would make is a general one, and applies wherever the time 
available is very short and the student’s purpose strictly confined. 
In these conditions it is difficult to believe that what is taught can 
be regarded as broad enough to satisfy the general objectives laid 
down for part-time education in the Act of 1944, We do not wish 
to say anything to disparage the tenacity of the students who succeed 
in rising by this hard route. Indeed, they deserve better. Our purpose 
is simply to make it clear that private commercial colleges and 
evening classes for teen-agers, as they exist at present, do not seem 
to us an acceptable substitute for what the Act promised, and we 
do not see how they can be made to be. 


260. Correspondence courses, the fourth of the other forms of 
provision, cover a wide field and for certain professions such as 
bankers, accountants and chartered secretaries, they represent one of 
the chief methods of preparation for examinations. It is to be noted 
that the field from which the students in these occupations are drawn 
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is a selected one; but even so the route is in our view arduous and 
progress probably slower than it need be if other methods of teaching 
were adopted. Some of the subjects studied have a high general 
educational value as well as professional relevance, but the nature 
of the system prevents students getting from their study what they 
would if there were opportunity for the free and spontaneous inter- 
play of mind on mind. 


THE YOUTH SERVICE 


261. It seems clear, then, that the majority of boys, and nearly al! 
girls, who leave school as soon as they are legally entitled to do so, 
are without that help in growing up which is acknowledged to be 
necessary. They do not get day release, nor are they enrolled within 
the four other forms of part-time education that we have just 
considered. How far does the Youth Service provide for their needs? 
Or does it, on the contrary, mainly attract and serve only those who 
also enjoy the assistance of other educational agencies? The Social 
Survey and the National Service enquiries, although largely devoted 
to other ends, do give a good deal of valuable information on this 
rather obscure, but very important, matter. The National Service 
enquiry, of course, gives us no information about girls. The Social 
Survey enquiry classified as “clubs” whatever the boys and girls who 
were interviewed regarded as a club, and this has had the result of 
bringing into the net many organisations, such as football supporters” 
clubs, which can hardly rank as educational agencies. These are 
serious limitations, but nevertheless it is possible to draw certain 
conclusions relevant to our task from the evidence. This is given 
in detail in Parts One and Two of Vol. II of the report. 


262. The main results can be summarised under eight heads: 


(a) It seems clear that the very great majority of boys and girls 
during their schooldays belong to some youth organisation which 
has their welfare as its objective, and which may therefore be said 
to be educational in purpose. This generalisation is broadly true 
both of boys and girls, and of pupils in selective and non-selective 
schools, but it has to be noted that at least one-fifth of the girls 
who had been pupils in modern and all-age schools said that they 
had never belonged to any club. 

(b) The picture changes radically when boys and girls leave school. 
For boys, the National Service enquiry showed that about one- 
fifth of the Army recruits had belonged to some youth organisa- 
tion for three years continuously after leaving school. Even when 
membership for a shorter period is included, the proportion rises 
only to little more than one-third. The figures are given in Table 23. 
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Table 23. Active Membership etc. in first 3 years after leaving school 
among 6,478 National Service Recruits who left school at 15 or 16. 


Period after leaving school 


Active Membership of | Three Less than 
Youth Organisations years 3 years Total 
percentage | percentage | percentage 
Boys, exclusively 6 | 4 10 
Mixed, exclusively 10 e; 15 
Uniformed, exclusively 3 3 ó 
More than one type of Organisation 2 1 3 
Not in AEE embah a 3 Í % 


(c) The sons of semi-skilled and unskilled workers take less part 
in youth organisations than do other boys. Only 17 per cent of 
them, by comparison with 22 per cent had three years’ continuous 
active membership. 


(d) Girls certainly have less to do with youth organisations after 
they leave school than have boys. Because of the unsatisfactory 
definition of club (from our point of view) it is impossible to give 
figures which are comparable to those for boys given above, but 
on the Social Survey data the ratio of girls’ club membership to 
boys’ is 1 to 1-5. 

(e) After school age the uniformed organisations (e.g. Scouts, 
Guides, cadets of various kinds) play a smaller part and general 
youth clubs a larger. In the later teens, and especially from 18 on, 
cultural and political organisations begin to attract members. 
Dance clubs which have no other activities account for 23 per 
cent of all the clubs to which girls who had been pupils in non- 
selective schools belonged at the time of the Social Survey. 


(f) Boys and girls from nọn-selective schools are less likely to 
belong to clubs after they have left school than boys and girls from 
selective schools. For boys interviewed by the Social Survey the 
ratio was 1 to 1-5; for girls the corresponding figure was 1 to 1:7. 
Among the National Service men the ratio was 1 to 1-3. 


(g) Boys and girls who take no part in Further Education courses 
are less likely to belong to clubs than those who do. For boys in the 
Social Survey the ratio was 1 to 1-3; for girls it was 1 to 1-8. 

(h) Boys continue to play team games regularly after leaving 


school to a considerably greater extent than they continue to 
belong to youth organisations. Among National Service recruits to 
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the Army and R.A.F. 31 per cent had continued to play games at 
least for three years after leaving school, and 6 per cent for a 
shorter period. Among students in technical colleges taking 
National Certificate courses (the more able among apprentices) 
the proportion was much the same, 39 per cent. 
The picture presented by these enquiries is of a Youth Service which 
attracts many from the abler and steadier elements in the community, 
but fails on the whole to retain the bottom quarter or third of the 
population. This is corroborated by various local surveys which 
have been made in a number of difficult districts in the last decade. 
Thus an enquiry in one inner London borough showed that, while 
55 per cent of the 16 year-old boys and 30 per cent of the 16 year-old 
girls belonged to some youth organisation, the percentage of mem- 
bers among those who had been in the lowest stream in ability in 
modern schools dropped to 41 per cent and 22 per cent respectively. 
When four socially adverse factors were taken into account, it was 
found that a combination of two or more factors was accompanied 
by a drop in the proportion of club members to 29 per cent among 
the boys and 20 per cent among the girls. In a neighbouring borough 
it was found that 35 per cent of all the boys included in the survey 
had either a substantially below-average school record or other 
markedly adverse circumstances. Only one in five of these boys 
belonged to clubs compared with one in two of the whole population 
surveyed. Some brilliant work has been done in London and else- 
where in running clubs for especially difficult boys, but the toral 
volume of work is small—even smaller, it may be guessed, in relation 
to the size of the problem than that of the few existing prototypes 
of what a county college for unskilled workers might be. 


263. We set out in this chapter to discuss how far a beginning had 
been made with the task of providing effectively for the educational 
needs of those who go to work at 15. We have seen that substantial 
progress has been made on the educational and training side for boys 
in skilled jobs. It is fair to infer from the record of boys from selective 
schools that this holds true also of acceptable provision for leisure 
activities. We shall have to consider in Part Six of our report how 
far these two interests, at present separately provided, combine to 
give these individual boys and girls a rounded education. It is already 
clear, however, that a fund of experience and a supply of skilled 
teachers have been accumulated which make it possible to regard 
with some confidence the country’s ability to provide a valuable 
service to all skilled young workers as soon as compulsory part-time 
education can be introduced. It is unfortunately just as clear that, 
for boys in semi-skilled and unskilled occupations, and for almost 
all girls, the present provision is unsatisfactory and without visible 
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promise of improvement. Those who most need support in the critical 
years of late adolescence get least. This is true both of part-time day 
education and of the Youth Service. The need is apparent and 
acknowledged, and has indeed been pressed on us by most of our 
witnesses. 


264. We do not propose to make specific proposals on the Youth 
Service, since the problem of priorities in that field has been remitted 
by the Minister to a special committee. We would only remark that 
in no other field of education can the expenditure of public money 
accomplish so much so readily. It is only right, however, that we 
should record our very real sense of the devoted service that the 
small band of full-time youth leaders and the many thousands of 
voluntary workers have given to help teen-agers spend their leisure 
enjoyably at the time and profitably for the future. This is work in 
which professional and amateur will always, we hope, be associated. 
Both are needed. We may also, perhaps, be allowed to express some- 
thing of the sorrow and personal loss which the Council felt at the 
death in the middle of our enquiry of Dr. Macalister Brew, who had 
made this field peculiarly her own. She had been a member of the 
Council since 1952. Her originality, imagination, shrewdness and 
courage did much to create a new vision of what young people need, 
and had helped many of them to find it. 


CHAPTER 17 
The Purpose of a County College 


265. Does it matter that most of those who leave school at 15 rapidly 
lose all contact with education? What are these boys and girls of 16 
and 17 missing which it is important that they should have? For 
most of them, these years mark the last stages in the long journey 
from the complete dependence of childhood to the independence of 
early adult life. Towards its end, there is a rapid acceleration in the 
speed of the transition. Going to work has a strong, maturing effect 
on a boy. At home and with his friends, the money he earns gives 
him a new financial independence. The change in his personal status 
is even more important. As he walks through the factory gate, he 
closes the door on his childhood. He has changed the security and 
the legally enforced attendance of the schoolboy for the contractual 
freedom of the man; he can now give in his notice, or be sacked. He 
enters a world which he may have looked forward to, but which is 
at first inevitably strange and intimidating. Caution as well as 
ambition make him take on the protective colouring of his environ- 
ment. Soon he will become what he resembles. It matters greatly, 
then, that the last stages of adolescence should be passed in good 
company, since never are boys and girls more impressionable than 
in these years, when there is so much change in what they do and 
what they are. Over most of their environment the educational 
authorities have no control. The world is not organised for their 
benefit—it is part of their education to learn this—but we can at 
least see that some small part of their environment has as its sole 
concern the task of seeing that the journey is safely accomplished. 
This personal service is the fi undamental reason why county colleges 


are needed. 


HELP IN A NEW WORLD 


266. At 16 and 17 boys and girls have, or are approaching, four new 
types of experience. They earn money; they have more money to 
spend; they are “going steady” and before long they will marry; 
they pay taxes and will soon be voters. They will do all these things 
whether we have county colleges or not. How does a county college 
then come in? In the first place, these experiences are new in degree, 
if not altogether in kind; and their freshness makes teen-agers think— 
there is something for a county college to get hold of. Secondly, the 
welfare of our society demands that they should think straight on 
173 
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these things. There is here a specific task for county colleges, over 
and above the general aim of keeping teen-agers in touch with adults 
who have no other interest but to help them to mature into profitable 
citizens. But, put like this, county colleges are hardly likely to appeal 
to teen-agers. Few people particularly like having good done to them, 
however popular doing good to others may be. The purpose of 
county colleges as we have sketched it so far would be doomed to 
failure for unwanted benevolence. Can it be put in a way that makes 
sense to teen-agers as well as to their elders? Young people have a 
good deal of leisure, far more than their predecessors had, but still 
not enough to do all the things that are worth doing or enjoyable to 
do. They have a considerable sum of money at their command, but 
ot enough to satisfy all their desires. They have to learn how to 
choose. 


267. They see that it is to their advantage to choose with under- 
standing, to know what they are doing. There is, of course, a right 
and a wrong use of time—they may come to discover it, if they learn 
to plan their own time sensibly. They are willing, and indeed, anxious 
to get money’s worth for their spending. Help in this respect is help 
without the taint of “being done good to”. It can take two forms. 
There is the kind of help which is given by what has come to be called 
consumer research—help in comparing the relative merits of two 
articles of the same kind or serving the same purpose. This carries 
with it rich educational possibilities as well as severely practical 
value. It can be a useful assistance, for example, to boys and girls 
who have to spend their own money on their clothes. (According to 
the Social Survey, 40 per cent of the boys and 49 per cent of the 
girls buy all their own clothes, and another 20 per cent buy some of 
them, presumably the more interesting.) But is buying ready-made 
the best way to get value for money? Sometimes it obviously is; but 
not always. “Do it yourself” (itself an example of an advertising 
slogan and as such to be treated with caution) often makes both 
economic and spiritual sense. The boy who really acquires skill in 
cabinet making, the girl who develops her talent for dressmaking, 
obtain satisfaction which would have been beyond their reach unless 
they mixed their labour with purchased materials. By this sort of 
approach a boy or girl may be led on to think of economics as well 
as of economy; but this will not, of course, be everybody’s way. 
Some may be more interested in finding out about their wages. 
Curiosity may be aroused by their pay packet—by what is actually 
in it, and what is nominally in it. Here may be found an intro- 
duction to the welfare state, to collective bargaining and to the 
contrast between things which we are free to buy or not as we like, 
and those which we have to pay for whether or not we personally 
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want them or use them. There is danger to society both in the 
apathetic customer and the apathetic wage-earner; a healthy society 
presupposes men and women who think instead of accepting. Know- 
ledge and discrimination are necessary pre-requisites of a democratic 
community. They can be stimulated even, and often only, by very 
homely means. 


MORAL STANDARDS 


268. Knowledge, discrimination, value—or rather values. This last 
is the hardest to secure, and it cannot be left to chance. In morals, 
bad currency drives out good, and very rapidly. There is often a 
critical moment at the entry into employment, when a boy or girl 
emerges (if he has had a good home) for the first time from a sheltered 
environment, in which adults have accepted a restraint on their 
tongues and a curb on their behaviour which perhaps they do not 
use as they go about their business. At school and at home he has 
been a member of a society which is explicitly based on moral 
principles, however much it may diverge from them. As he enters 
the outside world, he finds that much that would have been con- 
demned at school or in the family is tolerated and accepted as natural. 
He discovers that many of the values he has been told he ought to 
live by seem to be reckoned no more valuable in purchasing power 
than the currency which Samuel Butler’s Erewhonians drew from 
their Musical Banks. His first reaction may well be disgust either 
with the apparent cynicism of the world or with what he may now 
regard as the unreality of school. What will his second reaction be? 
It is likely to be to fall into line. But there is a chance that it may 
take the socially desirable form of non-conformity. That chance 
seems to us to depend on his meeting at this juncture men and women 
who can convince him that they know the world as it is, have found 
it not altogether to their liking, but have not let it warp their judgment 
or deflect their actions. Thomas Hardy spoke for our generation too 
when he wrote, “If a way to the better there be, it exacts a full look 
at the worst”. The idealism that is latent in all young people can be 
elicited by those who are scrupulously honest and patently know- 
ledgeable in their teaching. It is important that there should be such 
people on the staff of county colleges, and that no regulations should 
fetter the directness of their testimony. Nothing could be more fatal 
to their influence with the young than the reserve which prudence 
dictates or legislators decree. From both Christian humanist and 
scientific humanist young people can learn that the difference in 
ethics between school and work can be more of a contrast of speech 
than of substance. The adult public opinion in a school is nearly 
always on the side of the angels, though the pupils may come to 
doubt the practice of particular individuals. The most audible opinion 
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at work is often completely cynical over many important matters, 
and it takes a deal of finding out that many men are better, not 
worse, than their words. Far too many young people never discover 
this, or discover it too late. They need the kind of discriminating 
approach to human behaviour that consumer research gives to the 
behaviour of material things. 


269. The two moralities often clash first in the world of work. 
Before long the conflict is experienced by teen-agers in the field of 
sex. They are torn in two directions by the indiscriminate pull of 
the blood, which grows strong in these years, and by passionate 
attachment to a particular person. They need a code both of morals 
and of behaviour, indeed of etiquette. The one can help the other; 
and the latter can sometimes with profit be brought down to the 
homely details of make-up and table manners. “How can I behave 
so that boys want to be with me, but will respect me? What sort of 
behaviour will bring me the sort of boy I want for a husband?” 
These are the sort of naive questions, covertly or openly put, which 
often emerge from a “health and beauty” session in a day release 
course or a youth club. They have their male equivalents. “What do 
you look for in a girl you’re going steady with? Are you likely to 
find it if you’re out for as good a time as she’ll give you?” It sounds 
at best pedestrian, at worst cynical, but questions such as these have 
often proved the best approach to the threshold of ethics. 


270. It is legitimate to ask why boys and girls cannot be fore-warned 
at school against these Problems. Most of those who will be the 
students of county colleges, that is to say those who will be leaving 
school at 16 (or 15 today), are pretty certainly the less intellectual 
ones, who learn through experience. It is very difficult for them to 
anticipate a situation until it arises. It is essentially interpretation 
they need, not prophecy. Moreover, they will only be 16 or 17 when 
they are at a county college—their characters will not yet be formed; 
they are unlikely to have the poise to keep their balance without 
assistance in a new situation. Those who stay at school to 18, or 
continue full-time education to 21 or 22, are usually capable of a 
greater degree of introspection and abstraction; they can more 
successfully be prepared in advance for the world they are going 
to enter, and they will be more mature and able to stand on their 
own feet when they get there. The case for county colleges in this 
respect rests on the immaturity of those who enter employment at the 
minimum age or soon after. 


THE USE OF LEISURE 


271. This immaturity justifies the use of compulsion on their 
employers and themselves to secure their attendance. But if the 
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compulsion does not lead on to voluntary participation or become 
submerged in it, the object will have been only half attained. The 
county college should be a bridge to the future. It should show its 
students that there are many things that education can give them 
which they would not have thought of asking from it unless they 
had had this compulsory introduction. The effect of a county college 
should be apparent in the use its students make in the future of 
adult education of all kinds, and in the present of their leisure. It 
serves boys and girls at a time when they have almost as much 
freedom, and certainly as few responsibilities, as they will ever have. 
It is a time when many of them make a less worthwhile use of their 
free time than at any other period of their lives. They drop many of 
the things which they were beginning to do well, and which are well 
worth doing. Perhaps they played in the school orchestra—how many 
keep it up? Perhaps they painted or carved stone or made pottery— 
are they still doing so? Perhaps they borrowed books from the public 
library—have they given up membership? Almost certainly, if they 
were boys, they played football—how many still do so? The answer, 
and it was a depressing one, to these questions was given in the last 
chapter. To some extent the giving up of what had so recently given 
pleasure is caused by the lack of opportunity; to some extent by 
the absence of somebody to suggest going on with it. In both respects 
the county college in association with a strong Youth Service ought 
to be able to help. Neither in our judgment is likely to succeed to 
any large extent without the other. Both will need to use the experience 
of living together. In the colleges where most has been done in the 
way of social and personal education, great use has been made of 
residential week-ends or weeks of a non-vocational character. The 
experience of the Scandinavian Folk High Schools, often dealing 
with a similar age range but under very different conditions, points 


in the same direction. 


CONTINUED EDUCATION 
272. In this chapter we have so far been concerned largely with what 
may be called social education. What about more formal education? 
Few would deny that England needs a better educated democracy 
than it has today; but many may be inclined to doubt whether county 
colleges will produce one. These doubts spring from two sources—a 
doubt of the capacity of the boys and girls, and a doubt of the 
efficiency of the proposed method. The first turns on the capacity 
of the less intelligent half of the population to carry their formal 
education further than they do now. They have, it is argued, reached 
their ceiling at 15, if not before. This seems to us demonstrably untrue 
of most of them. Given the will to learn, there is reason to believe 
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that nearly all of them could carry their education in normal school 
subjects further than it has reached by 15 or 16. If this can be done, 
it should be done in the national interest. The second kind of doubt 
turns on the efficacy of part-time education. The history of English 
education, and experience today, show that progress can be made 
under far worse conditions than will prevail in county colleges. We 
agree, however, that the success of county colleges will be strongly 
influenced by the proportion of students who have first acquired a 
reasonable basic equipment through full-time education. That, it 
will be remembered, is one reason why we recommend the raising 
of the school-leaving age as a preliminary to the introduction of 
county colleges. We believe, too, that the success of county colleges 
depends on the actual ground to be covered during part-time 
education being realistically measured. If a great deal has to be 
accomplished within a short period, part-time education ceases to be 
appropriate. But, subject to these conditions, part-time education is 
often a satisfactory method of learning. Indeed, for some people, it 
is successful where full-time education has failed because their desire 
to learn has only been awakened by their discovery at work of new 
ambition or personal inadequacy. 


273. The realisation of the social purpose of county colleges depends 
to a considerable extent on the presence in the curriculum of a 


main reasons for using a vocational approach. First, experience both 
in this country and in Germany seems to show that vocational content 
gives students a sense of reality and purpose. Secondly, it makes clear 
the importance that rightly attaches to the day’s work. Thirdly, by 
attaching the vocational content to a slightly higher rung on the 
employment ladder, it can often be used as an encouragement to a 
proper and realistic ambition. The county college should not neglect 
the question of what the van boy should do next. At the very bottom 
of the ladder, where work is almost entirely unskilled, we are likely 
to meet a general utilitarian need which it is just as important to 
meet as any technical need at the top of the ladder. The maintenance 
of the basic educational skills of ability to read, write and calculate 
correctly is for backward boys and girls a quite essential part of 
Vocational training as well as of general education. Because they 
learn slowly, and think and write and read slowly, this side of their 
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county college training is likely to take as much of the available 
time as the teaching of vocational subjects to abler boys and girls. 


FOUR STRANDS 


274. There seem to us, then, to be four main strands out of which 
the curriculum of the county college should be woven. There is, first, 
the task of helping young workers, many of them of limited intelli- 
gence, to find their way successfully about the adult world—to spend 
their money sensibly, to understand the many ways in which the 
welfare state touches their lives and can assist them, to see how its 
services are paid for, and to play their part as useful citizens. 
Secondly, there is the more difficult job of helping them to define, 
in a form which makes sense to them, a standard of moral values by 
which they can live after they have left the sheltered world of school 
and find themselves in novel situations where they desperately need 
guidance. There is, thirdly, the easier, and infinitely rewarding, task 
of helping them to carry over into their working life the pursuits and 
activities, physical and aesthetic, which they practised at school and 
too often abandon. Finally, there is, as we have seen, a strictly 
educational task in the narrower sense. Many, perhaps most, of the 
county college students will have grave deficiencies in their formal 
school education which—now that they are out in the world and 
can sce the handicap they have imposed on themselves—they will 
often be willing and anxious to put right. These, then, are the four 
strands. In what proportions or in what pattern they should be 
woven into the fabric of county college education is, we believe, as 
yet unknown. The methods which will prove effective are also still 
largely unexplored. Pioneers have done great work; but they them- 
selves would be the first to declare that they have been too few to 
do enough to solve these problems of curriculum and method, That, 
indeed, is why experiments on a large scale are needed. 


275. The social purpose behind county colleges is just as significant 
for apprentices and other skilled workers as it is for unskilled men 
and women. At present, however, their day release, if they get it, is 
dominated by the purely technical aspect of their studies. In future, 
at least equal importance should be given to these wider social 
purposes, though equal importance does not necessarily mean equal 
time. These other aims may often best be approached by incidental 
treatment arising out of their present studies, if the staff are alert 
to see the opening and trained to take it. But not all that is needed 
can be done in this way. Some direct teaching will have to be done 
‘in the county college day (which will, by statute, be longer than the 
present normal practice) and by voluntary extensions outside it, 
often of a residential nature. The important thing to bear in mind is 
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that for these students the starting point is normally vocational. 
They are generally of William Cobbett’s opinion that “the first thing 
to be required of a man is, that he understand well his own calling 
or profession; and, be you in what State of life you may, to acquire 
this knowledge ought to be your first and greatest care”. Unless they 
can be satisfied that this is being satisfactorily attended to, they will 
be unwilling to listen to anything else. 


CHAPTER 18 


The Way to County Colleges 


276. When we were considering the case for raising the minimum 
school-leaving age in Chapter 12 we had to ask how near to the objec- 
tive we could get by persuasion. We saw reason to hope that, if things 
continue as they are now going, half the boys and girls in the age- 
group might before long be voluntarily undertaking a fifth-year 
course. We then asked whether it was worth while using compulsion 
to enrol the other half, and we decided for two main reasons that it 
was—there were things to be done for everybody, irrespective of their 
ability, which could not be done in a shorter time, and there was also 
the certainty that without compulsion we should fail to secure for 
extended courses many boys and girls whose ability could ill be 
spared. We came to the conclusion that the experience we were now 
getting with ordinary 15 year-old boys and girls in schools made it 
possible to say with some confidence that, if it were made obligatory 
within a few years for all 15 year-olds to be in school, they and the 
country would derive great value from it. There might appear to be a 
certain similarity in the outlook for part-time day release. Already a 
quarter of all 16 year-old boys are attending classes one day a week 
without any legal compulsion. Are we not, then, well on the way to 
being able to fix a date for compulsory part-time education as well as 
for raising the minimum school-leaving age? 

277. The analogy is misleading. Part-time day release has been 
developed as a partnership between employers, apprentices and the 
state in an area where the economic interests of all three have 
coincided. The content of the education has substantially been chosen 
for its vocational relevance. This is not, of course, to deny its general 
educational value; but the criterion for inclusion has been its useful- 
ness for the job. The introduction of county colleges presupposes the 
same three parties, though the student element will no longer be 
confined to apprentices but will comprise all young workers aged 16 
and 17, and the employers will no longer be volunteers drawn mainly 
from a few industries, but all employers of young people. It also 
presupposes that the field of operation will be extended for all 
students beyond the strictly vocational to include the developing 


needs of the whole man. 

278. It is helpful to consider these two extensions separately—first, 

the enlarged body of people concerned ; secondly, the enlarged field 

of operations. It is almost certain that an extension of the student 
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body without compulsion can come only as a result of the extension 
of the body of interested employers. We have considered the possi- 
bility of turning the privilege of one-day-a-week’s release for the 
purpose of further education into the right of every young worker. 
Obviously there would be difficulties in the organisation of shop or 
factory if some claimed a day’s release and others did not. It would be 
tempting for employers, and especially, perhaps, for small employers, 
to engage those who did not wish to make use of their legal right. In 
some occupations the trade unions might be strong enough and 
interested enough to prevent this sort of discrimination, but we fear 
that over too large a section of employment the “right” would be 
illusory. The idea is attractive because it would ensure that those who 
took day release really wanted it, and consequently on the educational 
side there would be a fair guarantee that good use would be made of 
the opportunities; but we must reluctantly conclude that the safe- 
guards which would make the right effective are hard to imagine. In 
the near future we have to pin our hopes of expansion on increasing 


the number of employers who will themselves offer their employees 
day release. 


THE EXTENSION OF VOLUNTARY RELEASE 
279. There are three directions in which it is important to persuade 


The curriculum would still be vocationally determined, though the 
vocational content would be more varied. 


280. The second direction of growth is a vertical extension to the 
lower levels of industry, as distinct from the horizontal extension to 
other industries to which we have just referred. There is no sudden 
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the vast majority of all young workers—sometimes, perhaps, by the 
rather artificial invention of a “mystery”, but more often by taking 
serious thought about a job and its requirements and ramifications. 
This process of vocational and quasi-vocational training has been 
associated in Germany with the regulation of entry to the occupations 
concerned. This may well not be an advantage in an age when flexi- 
bility is increasingly important. It certainly runs counter to English 
experience, which is that the lower the degree of skill, the more 
frequent the changes of job by young workers. There would be 
psychological as well as economic advantages and disadvantages in 
the setting up of specific, long-continued training programmes fora 
greatly increased range of less skilled jobs. This is a matter which lies 
outside our competence to judge, but it seems unlikely to us that 
extensions downwards on the German pattern will, or should, cover 
anything like the whole field of boys’ employment. 


281. The third direction, perhaps the most important and certainly 
the most difficult, is the need to secure a much greater release of girls. 
At present, as we have seen, only some 8 per cent of girls at work get 
part-time day education. To move suddenly from this narrow 
foundation to day release for all would be too formidable a venture. 
Today there are necessarily very few teachers with knowledge of this 
work to provide leadership for beginners, and there is hope of only 
a very gradual growth in their number unless the volume of day 
release for girls can be substantially increased. There is as yet little 
sign of any improvement. We take up the argument where it was left 
in paragraph 255. Although the present early age of marriage Is a 
it should be realised that marriage no 


disincentive to employers, 1 ¢ l 
longer terminates, though child-bearing interrupts, a woman’s 


earning life. There is a long-term advantage to employers in seeing 
that young entrants are properly trained, though there can rarely be 
any likelihood, let alone certainty, that the individual employer who 
provided the training will eventually get back the trained worker. 
The changing structure of industry and business—the replacement of 
the small trader by the chain store, for instance—may make it easier 
to overcome this difficulty. It seems to us that the way forward lies 
through the design of suitable courses, and through negotiations with 
the largest national employers for day release schemes to apply 


wherever really suitable facilities can be provided. 

282. In the first of these possible directions of extension—horizon- 
tally, to apprentices in industries where day release is less developed 
than in engineering—it may be hoped that the impetus that has 
brought the ten-fold increase since 1937 is not yet exhausted— 
though, as we shall see in Part Six, the prospect 1s not altogether 
bright. In the second direction—vertically, to less skilled operatives— 
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there is some, but less, reason to hope for a considerable expansion as 
appropriate training courses are developed. The City and Guilds of 
London Institute is doing useful pioneering work in this field. In the 
third direction—to the almost untouched field of girls’ employment— 
there is as yet little sign of progress, and small reason to expect a 
radical change for the better under present conditions. How then can 
growth be stimulated in all three directions? It is easy to imagine that 
some change in taxation, or even a direct subsidy to employers, would 
lead to a marked increase in willingness to reiease employees. This is 
not a directly educational matter; and, although it touches education 
closely, we do not feel competent to give it the detailed discussion 
that would be necessary before making recommendations. 


283. The most appropriate incentive in our opinion will be a declara- 
tion that compulsory part-time education is to be introduced on a 
specified date. One reason why day release has not expanded to take 
in many semi-skilled and unskilled workers is to be found in the wide- 
spread belief that the county college clauses of the Act of 1944 are as 
dead as the corresponding clauses of the Act of 1918. If it were clear 
that county colleges, so far from being abandoned, still formed an 
integral part of national policy, and that they would be introduced at 
a time which could be stated with reasonable accuracy, we believe 


A PREPARATORY PERIOD UNDER COMPULSION 
284. We do not, however, believe that t 


Paratory exercise might take, such as an initial application to one or 
two industries or occupations. We have, however, come to the 
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conclusion that such a functional approach to county colleges would 
not be profitable, in spite of its obvious attractions. In the first place, 
it is notoriously difficult to define an industry with precision—much 
harder, for instance, than to delimit a geographical area. Most 
industries, too, are widely distributed geographically, providing only 
in a few areas employment for anything like the great majority of 
those who would eventually become county college students. It would 
probably be necessary, therefore, to establish a large number of small 
county colleges, which would be difficult to fit into the ultimate 
pattern of provision. Moreover, one of the reasons for desiring a 
preparatory exercise in compulsion is to gain experience in dealing 
with those boys and girls who positively dislike the idea of going to 
a county college, and who would take evading action if they could. 
It is plainly much easier to avoid functional compulsion, by changing 
one’s job, than geographical compulsion, which would usually involve 
changing one’s home. We have, therefore, come to believe that the 
only satisfactory form for a preparatory exercise is by applying 
compulsion to one or more geographical regions. 


285. Our belief in the necessity for a preparatory period under 
compulsion rests on three lines of argument. The first is the great 
uncertainty that exists about the best way of realising for semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers the educational aims of a county college. One 
school of thought holds that this could, and should, nearly always be 
approached through vocational interests; another strenuously denies 
both the desirability and the practicability of this. Which is right? 
Or, rather, for what proportion of unskilled workers is which right? 
The only way of finding out is by experiment, but this presupposes 
enough unskilled workers to provide the necessary experience. 
Besides this broad difference in principle, there are quite as important 
unresolved problems about actual detailed matters of curriculum, 
which affect the kind of building and equipment required and the 
type of experience that the staff will need. Only experiment can 
determine these matters; and, once again, experiment requires the 
presence of unskilled workers in adequate numbers. 


286. This brings us to our second line of argument. We do not 
believe that day release for unskilled workers and girls can be brought 
by voluntary means to the point where nation-wide compulsion 
would be merely a rounding off, and not a substantially new under- 
taking. It is necessary for these groups, in our view, to have a gradual 
build-up, as we have already had among skilled workers. The 
fundamental difference is that, with skilled workers, the build-up 
could be done voluntarily because of the closely coinciding self- 
interest of employers, apprentices and the state, but with unskilled 
workers and girls, this is unlikely. because of the lack of any direct 
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and indisputable economic advantage to the employer. The greater 
part of the build-up must, we believe, take place under compulsion. 
There are no doubt difficulties with a partial and progressive applica- 
tion of compulsion which its universal and instantaneous introduction 
would avoid. They do not seem to us to be anything like as serious 
or damaging as the ill effects of introducing on a given day a whole 
generation of young unskilled workers to a body of teachers, nearly 
all of whom would be without experience of this work, serving under 
principals who had had equally little chance of discovering in practice 
how best to handle boys and girls without any continuing educational 
interest. Even in the stress of war, the call-up of recruits was tailored 
of necessity to the development of the training machine; the case for 
a similar planned and progressive application of compulsion to the 
education of young unskilled workers seems to us equally clear. 


287. Our third line of argument for a Progressive application of 
compulsion turns on our belief that, especially in the field of part- 
time education, what happens under voluntary arrangements gives 
little guidance in many of the most pressing problems which would 
arise under compulsion. If we are right in this belief, the only effective 
preparation for a national compulsory system is through compulsion 
in a limited sphere. It is worth while setting out some of these special 
problems. It is of the essence of the county college plan that compul- 
sion has to be applied to two parties—on the employer to release his 
young worker for a day a week or its equivalent, and on the worker to 
attend the county college. Hitherto the employer has been entirely 
free from compulsion (unless his business was in Rugby). If he 
allowed his young workers a day off for education, it was because he 
thought it was worth doing and the right thing to do. By and large, 
day release has been taken up in those concerns which have most to 
gain from what vocational education can give and where the nature of 
the operations has made it relatively easy to adopt. The unwilling 
employer and the awkward work situation are problems which will 
arise acutely with the introduction of compulsion. 


288. At present the young worker is also under no compulsion to 
attend a college of further education, though his freedom is often 
more limited than the employer’s. His right not to be educated, so to 
speak, depends on his willingness not to be employed by firms which 
provide day release. Many young workers, therefore, are already by 
the nature of their employment under indirect compulsion; but, if 
they feel strongly enough about it, they are still at liberty to go else- 
where. And, on the whole, those for whom part-time day release is a 
condition of employment are those who are most likely to be willing to 
make a success of their education. Compulsion, then, will close the 
present escape route and bring in apathetic or even hostile students, 
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as well as eager ones whose employers have not up to now provided 
the opportunity. One of the most serious problems before the 
county college is to find means of arousing their interest and pro- 
viding them with an incentive to take their day at the county college 
seriously. Nor is it the student alone whose interest needs to be 
aroused. He needs to feel that the man under whom he is working in 
industry regards his day at college as important; an uninterested or 
hostile foreman will soon produce unwilling and antagonistic 
students. Even where the heads of a firm are convinced believers in 
the system, a boy’s immediate supervisor may not share their view. 
Where the firm as a whole is unfriendly there is little chance of the 
junior ranks of management being friendly. And yet without this 
encouragement there is but a poor prospect of turning a reluctant into 
an eager student. 

289. There is still another kind of problem that compulsion will 
bring. Voluntary part-time day release has largely been confined to 
apprentices and trainees, and has, therefore, on the whole brought 
into the colleges a steady body of students who can be expected to 
remain with the same employer and continue with an ordered educa- 
tion. But at the other end of the scale, among unskilled workers, there 
is a great deal of changing of jobs. A change of employer may well 
mean a change of county college or a change from one day’s 
attendance to another in such a way as to disrupt a planned 
programme of work in mid-course. 

290. Again, there will be a need to experiment with different forms of 
organisation to find the type of provision best suited to the require- 
ments of particular industries. Seasonal trades, for instance, would 
often be ill-served by one day a week throughout the year; agriculture 
and some manufacturing processes might be better suited to a form of 
block release (continuous release for a week or a month at a time 
followed by uninterrupted employment) than to the withdrawal of 
one-fifth of the juvenile workers each day, or of all on one day. In the 
distributive trades certain days might be much more readily available 
than others. The effective working of a system covering all kinds of 
employment will require a great deal of give and take, and of 
experiment which can hardly be undertaken on a haphazard 
voluntary basis. 

291. On the other hand, there are some problems that compulsion 
will solve. Once the die is cast, many employers will become anxious 
to get as much as they can out of the system. Compulsion will remove 
the fear that the competitor who does not give his workers part-time 
release is at some advantage. Universal part-time education may 
carry with it some reconsideration of the juvenile wages structure, 
and it might well be that in the process one of the present psycho- 
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logical and economic objections to the system might disappear. It may 
also be that in certain types of completely unskilled employment the 
demand for juvenile labour might disappear with the commitment to 
part-time education. This need not necessarily be a bad thing. 


THREE STEPS TO COUNTY COLLEGES 


292. We recommend, therefore, that the introduction of county 
colleges should be planned in three stages. The first stage, which 
would take place while the Ministry and the local education 
authorities were heavily engaged with preparations for raising the 
school-leaving age, would be concerned with the development of the 
voluntary system, with the assistance of strong encouragement from 
the government. It ought to be possible during this period to secure 
some real progress with semi-skilled workers and girls, thus gaining 
some ground on which more teachers could gain experience of this 
kind of work. We should also expect to see some development of the 
education given during part-time day courses, both by adapting 
the courses followed by skilled workers to make them serve the broad 
objectives of the Act of 1944, and by introducing appropriate forms 
of course for the less skilled trades and the less able students. 
Experiments could also be undertaken to determine what incentives 


contained as possible and to have within its boundaries a sufficient 
range of employment to provide a fair microcosm, in which other 
authorities and employers could find examples of the problems they 
would have to face when their turn came. The purpose of any such 
plan would be to provide guidance for the country as a whole, and it 
would therefore only be right in our opinion that the scheme should 
be Specially financed apart from the general formula governing the 
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block grant. If such a proposal finds favour, we would hope that it 
might be possible also to take special measures to encourage the 
development of the Youth Service in the selected area or areas, 
because if a county college is doing its work well, its students will seek, 
and ought to be able to find, worth-while activities for their leisure. 
This second stage in development ought not to be undertaken in 
makeshift accommodation. Like the later general introduction of 
county colleges, it must get off to a good start in suitable buildings. 
We attach great importance to this experiment being initiated 
promptly and conducted with vigour, to give the pilot county 
colleges the best opportunity of showing what they can do. It is, of 
course, impossible to predict how long the experiment will have to 
be carried on to provide answers to all the essential questions. We 
should hope, however, that it would be possible to come to decisions 
within five years. 

294. The third stage in the introduction of county colleges for all 
would be the progressive extension of compulsion to the whole 
country. We have in mind a phased programme spreading in 
successive years from region to region. How long this third stage 
would take would be a matter of practical ways and means more than 
anything else. However much preparation has been made, the recruit- 
ment and training of teachers and the provision of buildings for the 
whole country will inevitably take some time. But the awkwardness of 
haying compulsory county colleges in some parts of the country and 
not in others is so obvious that, once the decision has been taken to 
proceed with this third stage, it should be made as short as possible. 
We think three or four years might be needed. 


295. Any mention of county colleges immediately raises the failure of 
the day continuation schools which, under the Fisher Act of 1918, 
were to provide a national compulsory system of part-time education 
from 14 to 18. Why did they fail? Does the plan now proposed avoid 
the same pitfalls? Memory can be curiously selective, and it is some- 
times forgotten that it was not the inadequacies of the scheme, but 
the sharpness of the Geddes economy axe which killed day continua- 
tion schools on a national scale. It was, however, natural that, when 
economies had to be made, the day continuation schools should have 
been selected. Undoubtedly they had started badly. The schools were 
to have opened only as and when they were ready; in fact they often 
opened before they were ready in any genuine sense, in inadequate 
buildings with unsuitable staff. Moreover, they were not opened inany 
planned national sequence, but haphazard as authorities were ready 
to start. In the end, six authorities, including London, took part in 
the scheme and the maximum number of students enrolled was 
95,000 in 1920. Inevitably there developed the difficulties that might 
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have been expected from applying compulsion on one side only of a 
purely arbitrary frontier. Time no doubt would have removed some 
of the difficulties and reduced others, but time was not given. The 
suggestions we have made in the preceding paragraphs are designed 
to avoid the recurrence of these and similar problems. The build-up 
of county colleges should be gradual so that good buildings may be 
provided and well-trained staff secured. It should be orderly. The 
region or regions selected for the second or exploratory stage should 
have well-defined natural frontiers, running along employment water- 
sheds so as to avoid as far as possible the administrative problems 
and public complaints which would arise if many people lived in an 
area where compulsion applied, but worked in one where it did not 
(and vice versa). In the third stage, that of progressive application to 
the whole country, it would probably not be possible to avoid halting 
on occasion at an arbitary frontier which did not coincide with the 
pattern of employment catchment areas; but we would hope that they 
would be kept as few as good planning can ensure, and that the halt 
at any one of them would be as short as possible. 


AGENDA FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD 


296. We have argued that the present uncertainty about what a 
county college would be like, and what a county college education 
would provide, makes a period of experiment necessary. Of course, 
this means putting off the time when a national system of county 
colleges can be introduced, and it is already fifty years since our 
predecessors of the old Consultative Committee recommended a 
system of compulsory part-time education after school on the basis 
of local option, which they hoped would spread to cover the whole 
country*. Impatience is understandable, but in our view unwise. We 
have to recognise that, as far as all but young men in skilled occupa- 
tions are concerned, preparation did not Start in any effective way at 
the end of the war, but has indeed still to be begun. We think that it 
should begin now with the first of our three stages, and that the 
introduction of county colleges should be thought of as a continuous 
process continuing in an orderly fashion until the system is complete. 
But, if experiment is necessary because we do not know the answers, 
it is not likely to be successful unless we are clear about the questions. 
We confine ourselves in the following paragraphs to listing what 
seem to us the major educational problems and adding a few 
comments. We are concerned here with the agenda for the first two 
stages, not with a blue-print for the third, or an architect’s drawing of 
the final system. 


* Report of the Consultative Committee (1909) on Attendance, Compulsory and 
therwise, at Continuation Schools pp. 178-183. 
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297. The first series of problems which need investigation concern 
what should be taught, and methods of teaching. On the one hand, 
there is the difficulty of finding any time for non-vocational work by 
students preparing for highly skilled jobs. This is discussed in Part 
Six; here we will only anticipate our conclusion that developments 
and changes in the part-time system, which are in any event desirable, 
will make it possible to regard the education of these workers as 
satisfying the general requirements of a county college. The curricular 
problems of the less skilled, and completely unskilled, workers are a 
much more difficult matter. They were considered in Chapter 17 and 
the conclusions to which we there came are indeed one of the main 
reasons why we advocate a preparatory period under compulsion. 


THE TEACHING STAFF 


298. If we are right in believing that there is both a vocational and a 
general object to be performed, and that they often run closely 
together, the one often becoming the vehicle for the other, it is clear 
that the curriculum of the county college will need to be more 
differentiated than the curriculum of the secondary schools. Here is a 
challenge to those responsible for the training of teachers. The job 
is certainly very different from teaching in school. It differs, too, from 
teaching in a technical college if we are right in the stress we lay on 
guiding the personal development of the students. It will call together 
men and women from very varied backgrounds—one of the necessary 
experiments will be in recruitment. When found, they will have not 
only to acquire the necessary teaching techniques, but to be formed 
into a homogeneous body with a strong esprit de corps. The difficulty 
of finding a suitable term to describe their position is an indication 
that it is a new job that has to be done. Lecturer, the normal term in 
the technical college world, sounds quite wrong: lecturing is surely of 
all approaches to teaching the one most to be avoided with these 
students. Teacher is almost equally bad because of the suggestion it 
carries with it of the schoolroom. On the whole, it seems sensible to 
borrow the word tutor from the field of adult education because of 
the combination of teaching and general pastoral care which it 
coriveys. Ability to teach, ability to understand and sympathise with 
the students, a knowledge of the world in which they spend all but 
one day a week—these are qualities which we believe all county 
college tutors should share. But, this said, the common ground is 
exhausted. Many might well be recruited, after training, from men 
and women who have found a career in the Youth Service or in 
Kindred social work, which is one reason why we believe that a 
considerable development of the Youth Service is a desirable part of 
the preparation for county colleges. Many will require technical 
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experience in industry. Some will be drawn from the ranks of school 
teachers, especially perhaps from those whose entry into the pro- 
fession was at a later age than the normal one. The variety of the 
curriculum and the variety in the staff calls for a high degree of 
leadership. It is clear that the principal of a county college will need 
a remarkably clear vision of what his college is attempting to do, and 
of the role of each tutor in it, if many excellent parts are not to add up 
to very much less than one effective whole. 


299. County colleges must, then, be recognised as a new service 
requiring to recruit its own staff and to train them in its own ways. 
It is a new service, a fresh development, and not a mere projection 
of the present part-time day system. A regular and steady build-up of 
the body of tutors must be planned. How many will be needed? This 
is one of the points on which experiment is necessary, since estimates 
of desirable staffing ratios vary considerably. The more successful the 
college is in its wider tasks, the higher will be the ratio required. The 
figure of 20,000 full-time tutors, or their equivalent, may be given to 
provide some idea of the order of magnitude, but there is certainly a 
possible error of several thousands either way. The balance of full- 
time and part-time tutors will also need careful working out. On the 
face of it, county colleges should provide suitable openings for 
married women who only want to give one or two days’ work a week, 
since normally each day will stand by itself with its own regular 
students and its own self-contained time-table. Certainly special forms 
of training will be required. There are similarities between county 
college work as we envisage it and some other forms of social work, 
which suggest that some university departments might be suitable 
and willing to undertake training. Training colleges, perhaps more 
like the technical teachers’ training colleges than the general colleges, 
but with a wider brief, will be needed; and there will be a large 
demand for in-service training. But, whatever long-term plans may 
be made, there must be an initial problem during the first establish- 
ment of the service. That is one reason why we recommend a 
progressive introduction of county colleges. Moreover, if the sequence 
of reforms that we suggest is followed and the school-leaving age is 
raised before the introduction of county colleges, some tutors should 
be freed through the cessation of part-time day release for 15 year- 
olds, who at present account for 30 per cent of the students under 18. 
They will be available to help staff the new part-time day schemes 
which we expect to see developing once it is known that the introduc- 
tion of a compulsory scheme is definitely assured and is being 
actively prepared. We would thus hope to see the number of teachers 
and the number of 16 and 17 year-old students grow side by side 
through the next ten years, leaving a considerably smaller balance of 
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both to be found on the finally appointed day than if it were to be 
fixed for the immediate future. In these ways it ought to be possible, 
as far as the provision of staff is concerned, to grow into county 
colleges and not to be faced with the necessity of improvising. But 
in the meantime there is much to be done if the ideal is not to remain 
a dream. It is not only the appropriate stafling ratio that will have to 
be determined, but a suitable salary scale and appropriate conditions 
of service for county colleges, which, under the Act of 1944, will have 
to work longer hours and have shorter holidays than either schools 
or technical colleges have at present. Pretty certainly there will also 
be evening sessions to be considered. It seems clear that a special 
pattern of staffing will have to be devised with great care, covering 
not only the conditions on the job, but conditions of entry and 
departure, so that a reasonably easy interchange may be developed 
between industry, teaching and other appropriate forms of social 
work. 


PROBLEMS OF ORGANISATION 
300. The last main educational item on which there are divergent 
views is the type of institution best fitted to realise the county college 
objectives. In pamphlet No. 8, “Further Education”, published in 
1947, the Ministry of Education indicated its preference for a compre- 
hensive form of county college provision as clearly as it assumed at 
that date a tripartite organisation of secondary education. “Local 
Colleges”’,* it then wrote “will be required to meet a good many of 
the local needs for further education, whether vocational or general, 
full-time or part-time. Normally they will accommodate all county 
college activities .... ”- The only exception envisaged was for 
students under 18 following either a rare trade or requiring especially 
expensive equipment which could be provided only in a central or 
regional college. Since 1947 views, based on experience, have become 
a good deal more fluid about secondary school organisation; and we 
believe that they may well become equally fluid about county colleges 
once it is possible to get experience of handling a whole age-group. 
That experience is still lacking. Nearly all the knowledge we have is 
of students from the upper half of the industrial and educational 
spectrum. Some (and those not the least successful) of the few who 
have had experience with day release at the other end of the spectrum 
are convinced that county colleges to meet the needs of the young 
unskilled worker should be different institutions from those dealing 
with craftsmen in training. There is much to be said on both sides, 
and we should be surprised if the final decision was so much in favour 
of one pattern that it could be recommended for general adoption 
throughout the country irrespective of local circumstances. We do 


* Local Colleges are defined in paragraph 471. 
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not think that the presence of full-time students, side by side with 
one-day-a-week county college students, or of older men, can be 
assumed to be certainly right as a general rule. In our view it is 
important that, during the exploratory work of stage two of our 
recommendations, there should be deliberate experiment with several 
types of organisation and size of college. The only criteria which must 
be satisfied are that any institution which could be accepted as a 
county college must regard the education and well-being of boys and 
girls of 16 and 17 as the prime reason for its existence, and that its 
ethos must be such that no large group of county college students 
should feel that they are second-class members of it on the score 
either of their youth or their part-time status or the unskilled nature 
of their work. If the “county college” is to form a wing of a larger 
college of further education, then it seems essential for these reasons 
that it must either form the main concern of the Principal or at least 
have its own Warden free of all other commitments. 

301. Since 1944 important advances have been made with educational 
schemes which have developed quite outside the county college 
concept, but which will have to be integrated with it. The experience 
of the Outward Bound and Brathay Hall experiments, and with the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Award, for instance, have shown that there are 
forms of training, in which physical challenge and response play a 
large Part, which have a strong appeal to many young people. Their 
contribution ought to be recognised and made use of in any national 
system. What, too, is to be the relation between county college 
obligations and a residential weekend, paid for often enough by 
management but taking place in the worker’s free time? That there 
is great value in introducing a periodical residential element into 
the rhythm of a long once-a-week programme is clear enough. How 
can this interplay best be developed? To what extent can the same 
values be realised by a system of block release without residential 


out. Where industries draw up vocational training programmes in 
fields at present unexplored, what criteria should be applied to 
determine whether they comply with the requirements of the Act? 
What should be the role and status of private colleges of further 
education provided by employers? Should there be total or partial 
exemption from county college obligations for those who stay 
another year at school; that is, should full-time education to 17 
excuse part-time education between 17 and 18? Should the county 
college be the base for the Youth Employment Service and the Youth 
Service organisers? How can a continuous educational programme be 
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reconciled with changes of job and changes of employer? Ought 
county colleges to be work-based, or home-based—i.e. should the 
college a student attends be determined by where he lives or by where 
he is employed? These are only a few of the questions which need to 
be worked out by a process of debate and experiment and which 
cannot be answered in the present small and static provision described 
in Chapter 16. Room for manoeuvre is necessary. Provisional 
answers ought to be found before the introduction of general 
compulsion. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


302. We sum up our recommendations and conclusions on the 

subjects we have been discussing in this Part of the report in the 

following way: 
(a) The Minister should re-affirm his intention to implement at the 
earliest possible date the provision of compulsory part-time 
education for all young persons of 16 and 17 who are not in full- 
time education. It is the widespread lack of belief in this intention 
which, in our view, has almost stopped the growth of all part-time 
release other than that which is clearly essential for technical 
reasons. 
(b) We are especially concerned at the loss of contact with the least 
skilled and least able members of the community as soon as they 
leave school, and with their loss of morale. In their interests 
(though not only for them) we regard a strong Youth Service as an 
essential complement to county colleges, and we recommend that 
steps should be taken to develop it during the interim period. 
(c) We are also particularly concerned at the very small volume of 
day release for girls and at the fact that girls appear to make less 
use than boys of the Youth Service after they leave school. 


(d) There are four strands that should be woven into the curriculum 
of county colleges: an appreciation of the adult world in which 
young workers suddenly find themselves; guidance for them in 
working out their problems of human relations and moral 
standards; development of their physical and aesthetic skills; and 
a continuance of their basic education, with a vocational bias where 
appropriate. There is not as yet enough experience to show in what 
proportions and by what methods these elements can best be 
combined into a satisfactory whole. 

(e) The success of the county college will depend to a great extent 
on the degree to which students feel that their employers are 
interested in it. A careful study of incentives from the employers’ 
side, and from the students’ angle, should be undertaken. 
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(f) We attach the highest importance to the selection and training 
of the right kind of staff for county colleges. We are particularly 
anxious to avoid a sudden, unprepared introduction of county 
colleges with a staff which would have to be largely improvised. 


(g) We also believe it to be essential that county colleges should 
not be first established in makeshift accommodation. 


(h) A number of complicated administrative problems will arise 
about different ways in which the over-all obligation of attendance 
at county colleges might be discharged: we do not think they can 
be satisfactorily solved by a priori argument without experiment. 


(i) We do not believe that sufficient progress can be made through 
voluntary persuasion with securing day release for unskilled 


workers and for girls to make possible the introduction of 
compulsory attendance for all in one move. 


(j) The nature of compulsion—compulsion both on employers to 
release and on workers to attend—introduces factors which cannot 


be studied under the present voluntary system and which call for 
an exploratory period of compulsion. 


(k) For these reasons we recommend that the introduction of 
county colleges should be by three stages: 


(i) a period, starting now, of intensive encouragement for the 


extension of day release to new classes of workers by voluntary 
means; 


(ii) an exploratory and preparatory period, starting soon after 
the raising of the school-leaving age, inwhich compulsory county 
college attendance would be introduced in one or more areas of 
considerable size. This would require legislation and special 
financial arrangements. The length of this stage cannot be pre- 


dicted, but we should hope that it would be possible to reach 
decisions within five years. 


(iii) The phased introduction of compulsory attendance through- 
out the country by a programme spreading as quickly as possible 
from region to region. This stage should proceed as rapidly as 


practical considerations permit. We think it might take three to 
four years. 


Part Five 


The Sixth Form 


CHAPTER 19 
The Ablest Boys and Girls 


303. We were concerned in Parts Two, Three and Four with boys 
and girls who at the age of 11 were of average ability—some rather 
above average, many decidedly below. This description would still 
hold true of most of them at 15, but there are among them a good 
many who have begun by that age to develop the strength of purpose 
and ability of mind to fit themselves for work which requires a 
continued and relatively deep education. The object of policy should 
be to keep all doors open as long as possible. In Part Five we are 
concerned with those whose promise declares itself early and who at 
the age of 11 are abler than three-quarters of their contemporaries. 
This description will still hold true of most of them at 15, and the 
object of policy should be to see that no artificial obstacles should be 
placed in the way of their moving forward at their own pace, which 
is a quick one, towards those goals to which their abilities and their 
interests are most directed. 


304. Some 26 per cent (157,000) of the 15 year-olds in 1958 were 
either in selective schools (direct grant grammar schools, maintained 
grammar and technical schools) or in independent schools recognised 
as efficient, which as a class have an intake of equal or slightly better 
ability.* A further 2 per cent (9,000) were in comprehensive, bilateral 
or multilateral schools, of whom probably about one-quarter would 
have been in the same range of intelligence. By 17, when boys and 
girls are in the Sixth Form, the proportion of the whole age-group 
who were in selective or independent schools had fallen to 9 per cent 
(52,000) with a further 1,300 in comprehensive and bilateral schools. 
The detailed distribution for boys and girls is given in Table 24. It is 
at once apparent from this table that the only types of school which as 
yet make any appreciable numerical contribution to Sixth Form edu- 
cation are the maintained grammar schools, the independent schools 
recognised as efficient and the direct grant schools. It is with these 
schools, therefore, that we must be mainly concerned in this part of 
the report. Among them the maintained grammar schools play by far 
* The distribution of ability among National Service recruits to the Army who 

had been educated at recognised efficient independent schools was virtually 

identical with that of those who had been educated at grammar schools, The 

independent schools had rather more in the top 10 per cent; the grammar 

schools had rather more in the next highest ability group. There were very 

ah Fomenkos type of school with a lower rating. The figures are in Part Two 
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Table 24. Number of Boys and Girls Aged 15 and 17 in Various Types 
of School (England and Wales, 1958). 


Type of School Boys Girls Total 
At15 | At17 | Atis | At17 | Atis | Ati7 
(thou- | (thou- | (thou- | (thou- | (thou- | (thou- 
sands) | sands) | sands) | sands) | sands) | sands) 
Maintained: 
Grammar 49 17 47 15 96 32 
Technical 12 1 7 1 19 2 
Bilateral and Multi- 
lateral 1 — 1 eS 2 — 
Comprehensive 3 1 4 1 7 1 
Selective Central, 
ete, 4 — 4 =e 9 ioe 
Modern 18 — 15 — 33 = 
Other 2 — 2 = 5 
Total 89 19 80 17 171 35 
o | 
Direct Grant 7 3 7 3 14 6 
Independent: 
Recognised Efficient} 14 7 12 2 11 
Other 4 — 5 i 7 1 
114 29 104 24 2270. | 33 


Nore: Owing to rounding off of figures totals do not always appear to be accurate: 
the largest single part, accounting for 60 per cent of the total number 
of pupils. The comprehensive schools are newcomers to the field and 
will, even from the existing numbers of schools, no doubt figure more 
largely in the list once they are fully grown. There is no reason to 
suppose that academic courses in the Sixth Forms of comprehensive 
or other new types of secondary schools, when they are developed, 
will differ substantially from the ones we shall be describing and 
discussing. By a normal academic course we mean one leading to two 
or more subjects at the Advanced level of the General Certificate of 
Education. As far as we can foresee development, what is true of 
Sixth Forms in grammar schools will be true of the comprehensive 
schools, and the views we hold about the one, we should expect to 
hold also of the other. : 
305. We shall have a good deal to say in Chapters 22 and 24 about 
the increasing size of Sixth Forms. Here we would only note that, in 
spite of this, there is still only 1 pupil aged 17 at schools giving 4 
grammar or technical education for every 3 pupils aged 15 at the 
same schools. Table 25 gives the detail, from which it will be seen 
that independent and direct grant schools represent a relatively well 
developed sector and that the main Possibilities for expansion occur 


in the maintained schools section. The same point is made visually 
in Chart 11. 
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CHART No. 11 


PUPILS AGED I5 AND I7 ATTENDING 
CERTAIN TYPES OF SCHOOL: 
1958 


England and Wales 


OTHER INDEPENDENT 21% 


INDEPENDENT á 
EFFICIENT 
20:3% 
GRAMMAR 
DIRECT GRANT Saa 
12:0% 
COMPREHENSIVE,“ 
2:0% 
TECHNICAL 
"0% Total 53,469 


56:1% 


Total 173,432 
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Table 25. Pupils Aged 17 as a Percentage of those Aged 15 in Certain 
Types of School (England and Wales, 1958). 


Type of School | Boys Girls Total 
percentage percentage | percentage 
Maintained: 
Grammar 35 31 33 
Technical 8 9 8 
Direct Grant 49 46 47 
Independent Recognised Efficient 54 28 41 


The small number and percentage in the technical schools at 17 is 
caused partly by the fact that over a third of these schools still 
representa second round of selection at 13 from the general secondary 
school population; and by the fact that, even where this is not the 
case, they probably draw more heavily than the grammar schools on 
families to whom the whole idea of a Sixth Form, let alone a 
university, is still strange. Indeed the idea of a Sixth Form in a 


technical school is itself still very new, and only half the schools 
have one. 


306. It is our conviction that, with few exceptions, all the 15 year-old 
boys and girls at the types of school in Table 25 should be receiving 
full-time education until they are 18. For most of them the natural 
place for this is at school; but some will be better suited, or more 
willing to continue, if they can change to another kind of institution, 
and certainly in the foreseeable future many will insist on going into 
the world at 16. The proportion Staying at school until 18, will we 
think, continue to rise for three reasons. The first is the growing 
number of boys and girls and parents who realise the advantage of 
a Sixth Form course both for its own sake and as opening many doors 
which would otherwise be shut. The second springs from our belief 
that many professions which have been accustomed to recruit boys 
of real academic ability at 16 will find that they can no longer do so 
at that age, because pupils of the required ability will not give up the 
chance of a Sixth Form education. Banking, accountancy and law. 
for instance, will, it seems to us—and we do not regret it—either 
have to resign themselves to recruits of poorer intellectual quality 
than they have been accustomed to getting, or will have to recruit 
from the Sixth Form rather than the Fifth. Thirdly, there is the 
striking fact, documented by the Social Survey, that parents who have 
themselves stayed longer at school insist, in far higher proportion 
than other parents, on their children staying at school for the whole 
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course. As more and more pupils come to be of the second grammar 
school generation, this can be expected to have a powerful effect on 


the numbers staying on after 16. 


307. This Part of our report, then, is concerned with those who are. 

or should be, Sixth Formers; and they will occupy our attention 

exclusively in the following chapters. Most of them in our judgement 

are quite capable of pursuing a normal academic course, though, as 

will be seen in Chapter 25, we are far from believing that the course 

they actually follow is always the best one for them. Some, however, 

who are well advised to enter the Sixth Form, should pursue a course 

there that is on rather different lines. Many girls at present do this; 

but few boys. The reason for the difference, we believe, lies in 

different opportunities—at school and in employment—and not in 

any difference of calibre between boys and girls. These Sixth Forms 

with a difference provide the subject of Chapter 27. At the beginning 

of this chapter we referred to those whose performance at 15 and after 

is far better than their attainments at 11 suggested that it would be. 

There are others whose early promise is belied by their subsequent 

development. This is a group to which the Council devoted con- 

siderable attention in the previous report on “Early Leaving”. It will, 

therefore, be sufficient here to refer to three main points which were 

treated in detail there. There was, first, the surprisingly large size of 
the group (37:8 per cent of the intake) who failed to secure at least 
three passes at Ordinary level in the General Certificate of Education. 

Secondly, there was the fact that this lowest section of the grammar 
school output was by no means identical with the lowest third of its 
intake. Many who have turned out to be excellent grammar school 

pupils would have been excluded if it had been decided to reduce the 
size of the intake, perhaps with the object of drastically cutting 
down the proportion of failures, five years later, in the General 
Certificate of Education. Unless many are called, few can be chosen. 
There was, thirdly, the fact that in the course of grammar school 
education, there is a tendency for the children of non-manual workers 
to exceed their promise at 11 and for the children of semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers to make relatively less progress. Indeed, if the 
objective were to reduce failure rates in the G.C.E., without regard 
to the total yield, the easiest way to do it would apparently have been 
to introduce a social element into selection. The grammar school as 
it is in the first five years of the course is socially a pretty fair cross- 
section of the population. It is highly important that it should remain 
so; and, indeed, that the Sixth Form should take on rather more of 
the mixed social complexion of the main school than it has at present. 
This will happen as numbers grow. It is for the good of the grammar 
school that it should cast its net wide. 
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308. But is it for the good of the relative academic failure that he 
should be in the grammar school? This is a question that may well 
be asked of any school—how does it treat its least successful pupils? 
Even among grammar schools it happens that a boy or girl who is in 
the lowest stream in a highly selective school, and does badly in it, 
might have been in a better stream and got better results in a less 
highly selective school. The question of morale is all important, and 
morale depends very much on the attitude of the staff and the head- 
master. But there is more to it than morale. Many of those who 
disappoint come from homes which, however good in other ways— 
and they are often excellent—cannot give their boys and girls much 
assistance when they pass beyond elementary work. It may well be 
that some of these pupils, who fall back relatively in their progress, 
do so not through lack of general ability, but because some of the 
things they are asked to do—foreign languages, for example—are 
intrinsically more difficult for them than for the others for reasons 
arising out of their home surroundings. They have nobody there to 
help them to see the point of what they are doing, which must often 
seem remote from their interests and their parents’. Given a different 
curriculum, but not necessarily a less exacting one, they might have 
justified their early promise. What is to be done? Is it better that 
their course should deliberately be planned to lead to Ordinary level 
at 17 instead of 16? This is sometimes done with advantage in inde- 
pendent schools, and it would be worth trying in grammar schools if 
parents would agree to the longer course. Is it better that their curri- 
culum should be modified to give more weight to such practical 
subjects as workshop practice or art? This is quite often done, and 
quite often succeeds; but, unless the school is very careful, it has the 
unfortunate result of labelling these subjects and these pupils as below 
academic par since, for better and worse, the grammar school has 
a single type of curriculum. In many individual instances these boys 
and girls would have done better in a technical school where the 
practical subjects have a high place in the work of the ablest as well 
as the least able pupils. Many would have done better in a compre- 
hensive school with its wealth of provision. Many will do well if they 
can transfer at the appropriate moment from the grammar school to 
the kind of full-time education, discussed in Chapter 35, which has 
very close links with the world of industry. The important thing to 
realise is that these boys and girls are not stupid. They have been 
made to look and feel more stupid than they are by comparison with 
others. They are, after all, among the most intelligent quarter of the 
population. 

309. Our concern in this Part, however, is with the Sixth Form, and 
these less able grammar school pupils will figure in it only to the 
extent that they do, in fact, stay on beyond the Ordinary level. Even 
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so, most of what we shall have to say about them is contained in the 
last chapter of this part. Chapters 21 to 26 are concerned entirely 
with the abler pupils who successfully surmount the hurdle of the 
Ordinary level and who go on to two or three years in the Sixth Form 
with their eyes on the university, or the college of advanced tech- 
nology, on other higher education or on professional training of one 
sort or another. The Sixth Form, however, casts its shadow before 
and in Chapter 20 we must first look at what happens to these boys 
and girls immediately before they enter it. There follow four chapters, 
Chapters 21 to 24, which set out and discuss some of the salient 
characteristics of the Sixth Form as it exists today. Chapter 25 takes 
up the important question of the curriculum of the Sixth Form, on 
which, in one of its aspects, our terms of reference give us a special 
commission to report. Chapter 26 deals with the vexed issue of 
university entrance and its influence on the schools. Finally, Chapter 
27 comes back to those Sixth Formers—trelatively few today but, we 
hope, destined to grow in numbers—for whom the normal academic 


curriculum is not appropriate. 


CHAPTER 20 


The Approach to the Sixth Form 


310. For very many years secondary schools were divided into two 
unequal sections by the School Certificate examination which was 
taken in the Fifth Form, and acted both as a leaving certificate for 
the great majority of those who took it and asa passport to the Sixth 
Form for the much smaller numbers who remained at school. When 
the General Certificate of Education replaced the old Higher School 
and School Certificate examinations in 1951, it was hoped that this 
division of the school would disappear. Those hopes have not been 
realised in the great majority of schools, and on the whole pupils still 
expect to be examined in a considerable number of subjects at 
Ordinary level at the end of their time in the Fifth Form. Only when 
this hurdle has been surmounted does a boy or girl pass into the 
Sixth Form and begin to “specialise” by devoting the greater part of 
his time to a few, kindred subjects. In most schools, then, the all 
Important question for an able boy or girl is, “When can I take my 
‘O’ levels?” On the answer to this depends the number of years 
available for Sixth Form study. The normal time to take Ordinary 
level papers is at the age of 16, that is to say at the end of five years in 
a grammar school, or three in a boys’ independent school where the 
normal age of entry is 13. Since in grammar schools, whether main- 
tained or direct grant, admission takes place only once a year in 
September, it is an advantage to be born in that part of the year 
which will Secure admission to the Sixth Form when one is only just 
16. This is not quite so important in the independent schools with 
their bye-term entries, inconvenient and disorganising though these 
are in other ways, but even so it has to be remembered that most 
schools plan their courses only with a view to the summer examina- 
tions, using the winter examination purely as a second chance for 
those who have failed one or more subjects in the summer. 


EXPRESS ROUTES TO THE SIXTH FORM 


311. It is not surprising, therefore, that efforts are made in many 

schools to enable the really able pupils to take the Ordinary level 

examinations at the age of 15 rather than 16. This can be done either 

by earlier transfer from the primary or preparatory school, or by 

telescoping a five-year course into four years (or, in an independent 

school, a three-year course into two years). In a few cases in indepen: 
205 
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dent schools, the process is combined and exaggerated so that an able 
boy may take a large number of Ordinary level subjects at the end of 
his first year—that is at the age of about 14. This must nearly always 
have the effect of restricting a boy’s choice of Sixth Form work to 
subjects which he studied at his preparatory school, which would 
rarely include science. There may be one or two boys for whom this 
is the right arrangement, but they must be very few—considerably 
fewer than the number of boys who take the Ordinary level at this 
age. We think this practice is, in general, harmful because we attach 
great importance to all boys having some experience of the full width 
of the curriculum before they choose the subjects in which they will 
specialise. 

312. It is worth trying to find out how widespread is the use of these 
methods of saving time. Table 26 on the next page sets out the position 
as it was in 1958 as nearly as can be ascertained, though a half year 
separates the point at which age is reckoned in columns (a) and (b). 
Unfortunately it throws no light on the relative proportions of those 
who were transferred to secondary education at an earlier age than 
usual and of those who followed telescoped courses in their secondary 
schools. It will be seen that girls make a slighter use of “express 
routes” to the Sixth Form than boys—a contrast probably due to 
a difference in educational policy. Girls’ schools on the whole attach 
more importance than boys’ schools to a long main school course 
in order that reasonable time can be found throughout it for art, 
music and other non-academic subjects. The second point that 
stands out is that greater use is made of “express routes” by inde- 
pendent and direct grant schools than by maintained schools. It is 
probably true that there are a greater number of boys in these 
schools who are more advanced in knowledge at 13 or 14, when the 
decision about the length of the Ordinary level course has to be made. 
The reason, however, is not to be found in any differences of innate 
ability between boys in independent and maintained schools* but 
rather in differences of family background and earlier educational 
experience. It seems safe to assume that the parents of the great 
majority of pupils in independent schools recognised as efficient 
carried their own education beyond the minimum school-leaving age. 
In contrast, in the Social Survey enquiry, both parents of two-thirds 
of the pupils in grammar and technical schools had themselves left 
school at 14, and even if we limit the field to the boys and girls in 
these schools who followed a Sixth Form course—those who left 
school at 17 or 18—the proportion of the boys and girls whose 
fathers left school at 14 is still 63 per cent. It is not that the homes 
from which ine grammar schools draw most of their pupils are bad 


* See footnote to paragraph 304. 
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Table 26. G.C.E. Candidates Aged under 16 (England and Wales, 
1958). 


eee 


| Indepen- 
Maintained Direct dent Total 
Grammar | Grant Efficient 
School School School 
Boys 
(a) Number aged 15inJanuary| 49,391 7,490 13,784 70,665 


(b) Number of G.C.E. Candi- 
dates under 16 (Summer) 8,257 2,315 5,911 16,483 


(c) Line (b) as a percentage of 


Col. (a) 16-7 30-9 42:9 23:3 
“(d) Number aged 15 

umber aged 15 in January 47,963 22 2 7,154 
(e) Number of G.C.E. Candi? Si A e 

dates under 16 (Summer) 5,000 697 3,056 8,753 
(f) Line (e)asa percentage of 

Col. (d) 10-4 10-4 24-5 13-0 


Boys and Girls 
(g) Number aged 15 in January | 97,354 14,212 26,253 137,819 


(h) Number of G.C.E, Candi- 


dates under 16(Summer) | 13,257 3,012 8,967 25,236 
(i) Line (A) as a percentage of 
ol. (g 13-6 21-2 34-2 18-4 


the independent schools. Free secondary education is not yet fifteen 
years old. It will be nearly as long again before the educational back- 
ground of grammar school Parents reflects this fact. In the meantime 
their pupils, though handicapped in these ways, must compete with- 
out any compensating allowance against boys and girls from more 
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favoured homes and more favoured schools. Many of them neverthe- 
less compete with success. 


313. Maintained schools, then, are confronted with a problem to 
which there is no one right solution. On the one hand, they have a 
duty to give all their pupils a good general education. On the other 
hand, they have to equip their first-generation pupils to compete on 
as level terms as possible with boys and girls from a more favourable 
environment, and from the competitive point of view the obvious 
thing to do is to get as many of these bright pupils as possible into 
the Sixth Form as rapidly as possible so that they may have at least 
as long for specialisation at school as their more fortunate rivals have 
—for rivalry there must be while there are not enough of the most 
coveted university places to go round. If the present system puts too 
much pressure on the independent and direct grant schools (as we 
believe it does), it puts much more on the maintained grammar 


schools. 


OPTIONS IN THE FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS 
314. It is important to be clear about what happens to boys and girls 
in the last years of their way to the Sixth Form. Some very important 
decisions are commonly made in the fourth and fifth years of the main 
school course—that is, at the ages of 14+ and 15-+-. It is then that 
routes begin to diverge through the choice of one or other “option”. 
The most important of these options are whether or not to start a 
second modern language, and whether or not to take additional 
science. The timing of the options is shown in Table 27, which is based 
on 102 maintained and direct grant grammar schools inspected in 
1956-57. The inspections were fairly evenly divided between boys’ 
schools, girls’ schools and co-educational schools, and together they 


Table 27. Beginning of Options: 102 English Maintained and Direct 


Grant Grammar Schools. 
SE ,..ERnSEWBA ARGS Don aan 
First year of— 


Average age Full Science Option Second Modern 
Year of Course | at beginning Language 
of year * == 

B | Mixed! G | Au| B [Mixed G | au 
5th or later 15 10 5 6| 21] 9 4 4/17 
4th 14 18 22 | 25/65) 6 8 12 | 26 
3rd or earlier , 13 S 10 1} 16] 13) 13 | 11 | 37 
No course available = —| — |—|—| 5] 2 5} 2 
Total No. of schools 33 | 37 | 32 [102| 33 | 37 |32 | 102 


* Some “express route” pupils would be one year younger. 
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represent 8 per cent of the total number of these schools in England. 
By the fourth year neither boys nor girls have become specialists ; but, 
in practice, for four-fifths of them the decision whether they are to 
become science specialists or not has already been settled. Admission 
to the Science and Mathematics Sixth tends to be confined to those 
who have taken what is called a “full science option” in the middle 
years, usually in physics and chemistry as separate subjects at 
Ordinary level. Admission to a Sixth Form course in modern 
languages usually requires pupils to have taken two modern languages 
at Ordinary level. Only the English group of Sixth Form subjects 
makes no such special demands extending back into the main school, 
though in fact those who wish to go on to a university will find they 
need two languages by the time they attempt university entrance. The 
stage at which these options become available, and a choice has to be 
made between them, is most commonly at the beginning of the third 
year (age 13) for modern languages or the fourth year (age 14) for 
science (one year earlier for some of the pupils on an “express 
route”). Thus by the time he is 14 or 15,and sometimes earlier, a boy 
makes or has made for him a decision which strongly influences, if it 
does not determine, the sort of career he will be able to enter. It is 
true that the decision is not absolutely final; but still the assump- 
tion is that a boy will go on as he has begun. It should be noted that 
this early decision is enforced not necessarily because of any 
educational evidence that this is the right age for boys to make their 
choice, but in the belief that if they do not start early they will not 
be sufficiently prepared by 18 to meet university requirements. 


315. Few first-generation grammar school boys have any firm 
intention of completing a Sixth Form course when they enter the 
school, let alone of entering a university. It is indeed the experience 
of most headmasters that a surprisingly high proportion even of able 
boys wait until they have seen their Ordinary level results before 
finally committing themselves to a Sixth Form course. This means 
that the main school curriculum is shaped to meet all eventualities in 
the hope—increasingly the justified hope—that boys will stay on at 
school and try to enter a university. Over a large field of studies noO 
doubt these prudential considerations merely endorse the decision to 
include a subject which would in any event have appeared in every 
boy’s time-table. It is doubtful, however, whether this applies tO 
Latin. The reason why it is often taught to all the abler boys is not 5° 
much that the school considers Latin educationally right for the 
whole run of its pupils (though some schools would take this view) 
but because some knowledge of Latin is expected of candidates for 
admission to many universities on the Arts side, and—hitherto at 
least—of all candidates for admission to Oxford and Cambridg?» 
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whatever their subject. And so Latin is often taken to Ordinary level 
as a precautionary measure by all able boys, whether at the time they 
are likely to go to a university or not, and even if they do not intend 
to enter the Sixth Form. The argument is that, if they do not take 
Latin (and if the quality of their work in their own fields later becomes 
so good that they have a hope of entering Oxford or Cambridge), they 
will have to devote a high proportion of their precious non-specialist 
time in the Sixth Form to elementary linguistic exercises which they 
have not the slightest intention of developing or employing for any 
other purpose than to satisfy university regulations. The high propor- 
tion of schools which either offer no second modern language, or only 
for a short course at the top of the school, may perhaps not be 
unassociated with the importance of Latin as a precaution. Secondary 
technical schools, having no Latin in the main school, are in particular 
difficulties; valuable time in the Sixth Form is unduly taken up with 
Ordinary level Latin. The possibility has arisen during the period of 
preparation of this report that Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
may be about to modify, or withdraw, their present requirement of 
Latin (or Greek) for matriculation. We welcome this willingness by 
the universities to re-examine their regulations, since we regard the 
present requirement as antiquated and serving little real purpose. 
However, we are not in complete agreement in our reasons for 
welcoming the initiative being taken in the universities, and we 
believe that it may be worth defining the point of difference that has 
arisen in our discussions; we believe it is less important than the 
extent of the agreement among Us. 

316. We are all agreed that “mastery of language” is one of the most 
important elements of a general education, and one where there is 
little ground for complacency about the effectiveness of present 
teaching methods. There is very widespread complaint, which we 
believe to be justified, about the average standards of competence in 
the use of language among the boys and girls who leave the schools. 
When we say “use of language”, we mean primarily, of course, “use 
of their own language”, which must always remain the chief objective 
of all language teaching. We all agree that the greatest efforts should 
be devoted to improving the standards attained. The abolition of 
compulsory Latin by itself would do nothing, and perhaps less than 
nothing, to achieve this. But the re-examination of the present 
requirements of Oxford and Cambridge provides an opportunity, 
which ought to be seized, for rethinking the whole basis of the 
teaching of linguistics in the schools. So far our view is unanimous. 
Most of us further believe that, in such a reorganisation of the 
teaching of linguistics, Latin should no longer enjoy a privileged 
place, enforced by compulsion from outside. The schools should be 


free to devise their own means of teaching mastery of language, and 
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if they think they can do so by revising the methods of teaching 
English, or by modern languages, they should be free to do so. The 
responsibility is theirs, and it is better that they should be free to 
choose the appropriate means in individual cases rather than have 
Latin—or, indeed, any particular number or combination of 
languages—forced on them by the universities as a general prescrip- 
tion for all. But a minority believe that the present examinations (and, 
to some extent, the present methods of teaching) in English and 
French do not offer satisfactory safeguards of linguistic teaching in 
the lower school, or satisfactory training in logical thought and the 
disciplined use of words. They believe that for the present Latin 
remains a valuable bulwark against facile and imprecise work and 
that, when there are so many external pressures on the schools for 
premature specialisation, some countervailing pressure from outside 
is necessary if the job is to be done properly. These members would 
therefore like to see the Latin requirement in university entrance 
retained, until such time as thought and experiment have clearly 
shown that there are other ways of “doing what Latin does”. 


317. There is another way in which educational routes begin to 
diverge long before the Ordinary level of the General Certificate of 
Education. This is a difference between boys and girls in the approach 
to mathematics and science. Elementary mathematics at Ordinary 
level is taken by more boys than any other subject except English 
language; by more than twice as many boys as take physics. It is safe 
to say that it is attempted by virtually every boy in a grammar school 
Fifth Form. The pass rate for boys in the three years 1956-1958 
averaged 59-5 per cent which was 2-4 per cent above the average pass 
Tate for all subjects combined. It is fairly safe to assume that the great 
majority of the boys who Subsequently enter the Sixth Form secure 
their passes in elementary mathematics. Additional mathematics in 
these years was taken by 14-0 per cent of the boys who secured passes 
in elementary mathematics. The Pass rate in additional mathematics 
was 71-7 per cent—higher than in almost any other subject. Among 
girls, on the other hand, it is not nearly so universal for mathematics 
to be taken at Ordinary level. Using the entries for English language 
as a basis for comparison, the Proportion of boys taking elementary 
mathematics was 87 per cent and of girls 53 per cent for the period 
1956-1958. Clearly mathematics is taken for examination only by the 
abler girls at this subject. The others do not give up the subject 
altogether, but in fact, a good many confine themselves to arithmetic. 
But in spite of this selected field, the pass rate was lower for girls than 
for boys by 2:3 per cent, and lower for girls in mathematics by 5-6 Pe 
cent than in all subjects combined. The number of girls taking addi- 
tional mathematics is under 5°6 per cent of the number of boys- 
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318. The other major difference between boys and girls is in the time 
given to science and in the branches of science mainly taught. This 
is set out, as far as it is reflected in the external examinations at the 
end of the main school course, in Table 28. 


Table 28. Average Annual Entries for Principal Science Subjects at 


Ordinary Level (G.C.E.) 1956-58 (England and Wales). 
Se 


Subject Boys Girls 
Physics 39,134 5,552 
Chemistry 32,931 8,037 


General Science and 


Additional General 
Science 1,740 691 


Physics with Chemistry 9,393 5,271 
General Science (1 
14,735 8,895 


paper) > 


Biology 15,354 40,298 


113,287 68,744 


Physics and chemistry are the subjects most studied by boys; biology 
by girls. The time given to science in the main school by boys who 
hope to enter the Science Sixth is usually more than that given by 
girls, or by other boys, because they are expected to prepare for 
science examinations on a wider front. Passes in mathematics and in 
physics and chemistry as separate subjects (or in general and addi- 
tional general science) are commonly asked for as a qualification for 
entry to the Science Sixth. On the other hand, it is as rare in girls’ 
schools as it is common in boys’ schools for such an exacting 
stipulation to be made about necessary qualifications for taking 
science in the Sixth Form. True, many girls are debarred from a full 
science course in the Sixth Form; but it is probably because they 
failed in or did not take mathematics at Ordinary level; or because 
they had done virtually no physics or chemistry in the main school. 


OVERCROWDED TIMETABLES 


319. The pressure to provide the options that look ahead to Sixth 
Form work, together with the parallel pressure to retain in the curri- 
culum all those subjects in which a pass at Ordinary level may later 
turn out to be a necessary requirement for university entrance or for 
some professional qualification, inevitably leads to other things being 
crowded out. Table 29, which is based on the same sample of 102 


schools as Table 27, shows that in the vast majority of maintained 
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grammar schools the practical subjects have become optional by the 
time at which our direct interest begins. This is true, too, of three- 
quarters of the schools as far as art is concerned: only music remains 
on the time-table for all in a majority of schools and that only in 
right of its secure hold on the girls’ schools, where it often continues 
to the end. It is true that these subjects usually remain as options, 
but in most maintained schools few of the more academic pupils 
take them, or can find time to do so, in school hours. After these 
subjects have ceased to be compulsory, most schools make con- 
siderable efforts to provide some Opportunities for art and the crafts 
by out-of-school activities through a school choir or orchestra, and 
by throwing open art and crafts rooms. But for some day schools 
and for many day boys the strongest will is defeated by travelling 
difficulties. At the best only a minority are catered for. The solution 
through voluntary activities can work fairly enough in a boarding 
school; it is no solution for the general run of pupils in day schools. 
A realistic appraisal of the situation must have regard not only to 
travelling difficulties but also to the other claims on boys’ and girls’ 
time. The Social Survey enquiry showed that over half the boys from 
maintained grammar and technical schools, and nearly half the Sixth 
Formers, had had paid jobs not in the holidays only but, for the most 
Part, regularly every day. Less than a third of the girls had had paid 
employment while at school, and most of their jobs were only at the 
week-end, but there can be few who did not have some domestic 


general education, and one that is not finished by 13 or 14, we clearly 
n day schools to after-school voluntary 


ae a place in the time-table should the menu be 
table d'hôte. Some pupils enjoy verse, or even poetry; some hate 
water-colours, and some are tone-deaf. 


320. The other part of the price paid for planning the curriculum 
from early days with an eye on university or professional require- 
ments is less obvious, though no less heavy. It lies in the field where 
family background and environment count for most. The “English 
subjects” tend to go to the wall. After the third year, history an 

geography commonly become alternatives, and one or other, 
occasionally both, are given up. Our sample of inspection reports 
shows that, in 42 per cent. of the schools, history ceased to be compul- 
sory and became an option by the fourth year (that is to say by about 
the age of 14), though in the girls’ schools the proportion was only 
31 per cent. It is curious that a subject which requires and can develoP 
maturity of judgement should disappear so early from the curriculum 
of so many of the abler boys. The same comment might be made 
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Table 29. Last year in which Practical and Aesthetic Subjects are 
compulsory (102 English Maintained and Direct Grant Grammar 


Schools). 
i O 
Average Art Music 
Year of Course Age at — - 
end of year | B | Mixed| G | All] B |Mixed| G | All 
Sth or later 16+ 3]; 4f—| 7| s| 6 lais 
4th 15 5 6 8| 19] 4 6 4| 14 
3rd 14 7) 16 |22|45| 8| 16 4 | 28 
13— 18| 11 2 | 31 | 33 Seat 


2nd or earlier 2 


None provided | 


Not clear | i | 


No. of schools 33 | 37 | 32)102) 33 | 37 | 32 |102 


eee SEs 
Handicraft Domestic Subjects 

Year of Course B {Mixed All [Mixe] G | all 
= an 1 1 AERE 


Sth or later 


4th 15 z 7S 7] ij 8 
3rd 14 s | 15 | 2 | 14 | 19 | 33 
i3— | 20 | 14 | 34 | 14 | 12 | 26 


2nd or earlier 


None provided | 


Not clear 


No. of schools 33 37 | 70 37 32 69 


about religious instruction, which is normally at this stage limited to 
one period a week, frequently unaccompanied by homework. The 
time given to English itself may be reduced, and is commonly fixed by 
what is considered necessary to reach a tolerable standard in the 
English language paper of the General Certificate of Education and 
to prepare the books prescribed for the English literature paper. 
Wider reading and original writing beyond the forms of composition 
externally examined have to depend on exhortation and personal 
encouragement. It is almost certain that more time than is given is 
required if boys are to be led on to the enthusiastic devouring of all 
the books of a favourite author, not only the one selected by an 
examiner, and to the sampling of a wide range of writers and writing 
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by which individual taste is formed. This is not, of course, a problem 
which is confined to first-generation grammar school boys—the 
difference between the home in which books are read and that’ in 
which they are not is familiar to every teacher in every sort of school. 
As their first-generation pupils become the parents of second-genera- 
tion pupils the grammar schools may justifiably look for a marked 
improvement in many directions; whether, as things stand, they can 
expect it in this crucial field of literacy in the widest sense is more 
doubtful. 


321. How much can one get into a 35-period week? The head of a 
department is apt to regard his headmaster as a modern Procrustes; 
the head for his part may try all sorts of devices to avoid becoming 
the executioner of worthy subjects. Neither can avoid the implications 
of this question, though many methods are tried. Some schools 
shorten the length of periods and thus increase their number; but, do 
what he will, a headmaster cannot find more than about 1,400 
minutes a week available for lessons. What criterion should guide his 
planning? Should he regard his middle school pupils primarily as 
potential Sixth Form specialists (in which case he will, for example, 
step up the time given to science by future science specialists)? Or 
should he give 14 year-olds what in his view they ought to have when 
they are 14, and hang the consequences? It is too much to hope that 
by some Benthamite magic the two prescriptions might turn out to be 
identical. There is a real element of conflict. 


KEEPING THE DOORS OPEN 


322. It should be noticed that the pressures that lead to this over- 
crowding of the Fifth Form time-table come from outside the Fifth 
Form itself. Some arise from the habit of finishing off with a pass in 
the G.C.E. all the subjects that the pupil will not be continuing in the 
Sixth Form—and of dealing in this way with as many subjects 48 
any university or professional body can possibly require. Others 
arise from the desire to start the job of the Sixth Form in the Fifth 
and to ask for more periods for this purpose—or at least to meet 
the high entrance requirements of the Sixth Form. And that is 
caused by the very heavy pressure to which the Sixth Form, in its 
turn, is subjected by the competition that its pupils will face at 18. 
There can, then, be no really satisfactory solution to the problems © 
the Fifth Form until this external pressure is removed, until the 
schools are free to teach boys and girls of 15 what they think boys 
and girls of 15 need and not what is imposed on them, directly Of 
indirectly, by other bodies’ prescriptions and requirements. It WOU 

not, therefore, be fair in our view to blame the schools for the volum® 
of “pre-specialisation” that is to be observed. That does not mea” 
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of course, that anybody should be complacent about the effects of 
this “pre-specialisation”. In our opinion they are, on balance, bad, 
not only because 15 is too early for the majority even of able children 
to say a final farewell to education on a broad front, but mainly 
because the existence of “options” in these early years inevitably 
closes doors and freezes into permanent choices what may be no more 


than passing inclinations. 


323. The main dividing “options”, as we have seen, are the choice of 
a second foreign language and the choice of additional science. They 
need to be examined separately, not only because the major language 
option tends to be introduced a year earlier, but also because it raises 
different problems. We are agreed that the linguistic discipline 
implicit in the elementary as well as in the later stages of learning any 
foreign language is a valuable educational instrument, and has at least 
a reinforcing influence on acquiring a precise mastery of the mother 
tongue. But the elementary stages of two foreign languages do not 
double the intellectual value of one. Moreover, while the later stages 

hould have a rich cultural influence, 


of learning a foreign language S a rick 
the early stages have relatively little to offer in this respect. From the 
standpoint of the first-generation grammar school pupil, and from 
the standpoint of the Fifth Form leaver, it would seem important to 


carry one language as quickly as possible to the stage where it 
provides a cultural as well as a linguistic education. We have already 
noted that a high proportion of schools do not in fact introduce a 
second modern language until a late stage. They may well be rightly 
advised in their circumstances. Does this mean, however, that their 
pupils are cut off from reading modern languages at a “university ? 
This may well be so as things now stand, but we do not think it ought 
to be. To insist that all boys and girls who may later want to be 
language specialists shall in the main school study three foreign 
languages (Latin and two modern languages) involves such a heavy 
allocation of time as to close the door to many other possibilities. 

324. The main science 


the modern language option. As things stand in most schools, able 
boys must virtually choose by the beginning of the fourth year, when 
they are 14, whether they are to be arts or science specialists in the 
Sixth Form and thereafter. The need for making the decision at that 
time turns frequently enough on the difference between six and eight 
science periods a week for two years, that is, on whether they follow 
the option designed to lead on to the Science Sixth or not. It is a little 
absurd to ask boys aged 14 to make a decision of lifelong importance 
for the sake of two periods a week. It is reasonable to ask whether a 
revision of syllabuses, especially perhaps in chemistry, could not be 
devised which would enable all pupils to follow a basic course 


option most frequently follows a year after 
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covering sufficient ground to make Sixth Form work possible. This 
need not prevent the ablest pupils in science travelling faster than the 


majority, though on the same time allocation, provided they were 
separately taught. 


EXPRESS ROUTES AND ABILITY SETTING 


325. Our purpose in this discussion of fourth and fifth year work in 
languages and science has been to prevent the closing of any doors 
until a boy is in the Sixth Form. If, by this and other means, some of 
the pressure could be taken off the time-table, it would be possible to 
continue throughout the main school to give all pupils the opportu- 
nity to carry on those practical and aesthetic subjects which they now 
so generally drop, and to retain a more generous allocation of time 
for English subjects. Most 15 year-olds need plenty of time in school 
and the best teaching in order to become really literate in their own 
tongue: not just enough to pass easy examinations, but sufficient to 
give them a lively pleasure in reading, speaking and writing. They 
need to be introduced to the arts and given opportunity to practise 
them. These are not flowers, but roots of education. Fifteen year-olds 
need all these things, but they get a time-table designed to give them. 
if possible, seven or eight Ordinary level passes, and especially those 
which may help them to get to a university two years later. What the 
value is by 18 of an Ordinary level Pass in a subject which has not 
been kept up after 16 is a question which needs asking. We are certain 
that the effect on the schools is to produce a congestion of the main 
school curriculum in the fourth and fifth years, which is detrimental 
to the real interests of most of their pupils, however attractive it may 
be from a superficial point of view to clear out of the way before the 
Sixth Form certain subjects Which the university demands. What a 
particular 15 year-old boy or girl should do with his time, apart from 
his main line of interest, seems to us to be properly a matter for the 
school’s clinical judgement and not for outside regulation. 

326. The maior solution lies, ther 
powers. But meanwhile there are so 
able pupil in his race against time to get to the university, without 
involving him in the evils of “pre-specialisation”, We have already 
mentioned the practice of “express Toutes”, by which the able boy 
(or, more rarely, the able girl) takes the Ordinary level at 15 and 
passes into the Sixth Form. This seems to us a reasonable practice, 
and one that could be extended to more pupils, provided that their 
main school curriculum was handled in the way that we have been 
discussing, and that really serious attention was devoted in the Sixth 
Form to the non-specialist part of the work. Where these conditions 
do not apply—and that is in far too many schools today—we agree 


efore, outside the schools’ own 
me things they can do to help the 
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with the girls’ schools, which in general have shown themselves reluc- 
tant to permit any curtailment of the main school course. Whether 
acceleration, where justified, is better made in the primary or the 
secondary school is a decision which falls outside the scope of our 
present terms of reference. There is another aspect of the case which 
properly belongs to a later chapter, but which may be noticed here in 
passing. It may often be a good thing for an individual boy to start 
specialising at 15, but it is a bad thing if the pressure for university 
entrance forces nearly all boys to follow suit. 


327. Although pre-specialisation by the choice of door-closing 
options in the Fifth Form is to be avoided, there is another form of 
division which has more to be said for it. This is the kind of “setting” 
that is based not on a choice between subjects, but on the variation of 
ability in one subject. The ability to learn a foreign language varies a 
good deal from pupil to pupil, and often not in accordance with 
general ability. It is common, therefore, to re-divide all the forms in 
a year into ability “sets” for French. It is almost universal to do this 
for mathematics. Ability setting enables speed on a narrow front to 
be combined with steady progress on a wide one. In a three-form 
entry school, for example, the third of the boys who are best at 
mathematics will probably have been taught together for four or five 
consecutive years irrespective of their attainments in other subjects. 
No more time, however, is given by these boys to mathematics than 
by other boys in the same year. It is simply that they move faster 
because they have the ability to do so, and are given the separate 
teaching to enable them to do so. 

» certainly works well both for able and for poor 
he possibility of extending it to other branches 
h investigation. In its effect on syllabus and 
teaching it runs parallel with the method of ‘“‘by-passing” Ordinary 
level in strong subjects which has been much advocated, but relatively 
little practised. It has the practical advantage that it offers something 
to those who are not sure whether they are going to enter a Sixth 
Form or not, and who, if they “by-passed” Ordinary level, would 
leave school with nothing to show for their strongest subject, should 
they leave from the Fifth Form. In the one case of mathematics, 
something extra is available in the form of a pass in additional 
mathematics as well as mathematics. This is sharply to be distin- 
guished in its educational effects from the old credit or distinction in 
the School Certificate, because it provides an additional pass for work 
on additional subject matter, not a higher pass for more marks on 
the same subject matter. Of course, if all, or most, subjects were 
“setted”, the form would disappear as a unit. Most people with day 
school experience would regard this with great anxiety. The form is 


328. “Ability setting 
mathematicians, and t 
of study is surely wort 
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almost the only natural and permanent grouping to which a day 
school pupil belongs. To destroy it without replacement would be to 
atomise school life; and nobody has yet found a satisfactory replace- 
ment, although some of the experiments with continuing “tutor 
groups” have been encouraging. The problem, therefore, is to 
discover how much of the week must be spent in one’s form, as 
opposed to sets, if the corporate life of the school is not to be 
destroyed. Subject to this very important proviso, we have no doubt 
about the educational value of “setting” in a good many subjects. 


SUMMARY 


329. We would summarise our conclusions about the education 
given to the ablest boys and girls in the years immediately before their 
entry to the Sixth Form in this way: 


(a) The structure of English maintained schools is still such as to 


make a sharp distinction between the main school and the Sixth 
Form. 


(b) The maintained grammar schools play the largest part in the 
education of those who remain at school until 17 or 18. Nearly 


two-thirds of all boys and girls at school at 17 are in maintained 
schools. 


(c) In planning the curriculum it is important to consider the back- 
ground from which the maintained grammar school pupils come: 


two-thirds of them come from families where both parents left 
school at 14 or before. 


(d) The time-table of the fourth and fifth years of the gramma! 
school course is seriously congested; and yet in most schools the 
practical and aesthetic subjects have ceased to be really available 
for the abler pupils, and the time given to English subjects has been 
curtailed. This is an especially serious deprivation for “first 
generation grammar school” pupils. 


(e) This congestion is caused by the increasing demands made 
upon the middle school time-table by those subjects in which a pup! 


is going to specialise in the Sixth Form. This downward pressure 
is more marked in boys’ schools than in girls’. 


(f) It results in a situation in which four-fifths of the boys have 
virtually chosen their Sixth Form course, if any, by the age of 13 oF 
14. We recommend that such revision of syllabuses and practice 
should be made as would prevent any doors being closed before @ 
pupil enters the Sixth Form. In particular, we do not think that, 
Save in the most exceptional circumstances, boys should be allow! 
to take the Ordinary level at 14. 
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(g) An effort to keep all doors open would involve particularly an 
examination of the position of foreign languages and science. We 
think that Latin and two modern foreign languages is too heavily 
biassed a curriculum for many “first-generation grammar school” 
pupils, and for those who are going to leave school at 16. We attach 
the greatest importance to a thorough and exacting linguistic 
discipline, but we do not think that this is properly or efficiently 
secured by the indirect pressure of those universities which are in 
a specially strong competitive position. 

(h) We believe that a six-period science course could be devised 
which would enable every Fifth Former who had followed it 
successfully to undertake a normal Sixth Form course. “Setting” 
would enable the most promising pupils to be better prepared 
without giving up more time to science. 

(i) The revision of present practice in middle school foreign 
language and science teaching should be carried to a point where it 
becomes possible to restore to pupils the opportunities for aesthetic 
subjects which they lose at present, and to give them more time 
for English studies. 

GV) Though we condemn “‘pre-specialisation”, we endorse the 
desire of schools to find ways of enabling their very ablest pupils to 
move faster than the general pace. We see no objection to measures 
designed to enable them to enter the Sixth Form at 15 instead of 16, 
provided that the reform of the middle school curriculum on the 
lines suggested above is carried out, and that far more serious 
attention is paid to non-specialist studies in the Sixth Form than 


is now the case. 

(k) We also welcome ways by which particular ability in one 
direction can be encouraged, and draw attention to the practice of 
“setting” for mathematics with the possibility of carrying the work 
of the top set much further and rewarding it by a pass in additional 
mathematics. If this system were at all widely extended, however, 
it would be necessary to sec that the schools did not suffer from a 


decay of the form system. 


CHAPTER 21 


The Marks of a Sixth Form 


330. The Sixth Form is so important an element in our educational 
system that it demands thorough treatment in any discussion of 
education between 15 and 18. This introductory chapter deliberately 
attempts to sketch the Sixth Form at its best. All Sixth Form 
teachers, we believe, will accept the picture we have drawn as des- 
cribing what they aim at; none will feel that his own form quite 
achieves all he desires. There never was a time, in fact, when all 


Sixth Forms were like this; today, as yesterday, there are some that 
are nearly as good. 


331. Historically, the Sixth Form in the independent public schools 
and the old grammar schools was the stage which was actively 


university. Masters and boys alike 
y was the natural sequel to the two 
or three years spent in the Sixth Form, and believed that it was 
develop ways of setting about work 
n a university. Until comparatively 
niversity of one’s choice was not, for 


r l a fiercely competitive struggle, as i 
is today. It required hard work, it required a reasonable standard; 
but, given these, the doors were open to all who could find the fees- 


majority, the knowledge that there was a place waiting for them ! 

they worked steadily and hard was thought to be the right encourage 
ment to intellectual growth. There was room for both in the Sixth 
Form. Such was the theory and the Practice, and in our judgement 
they were right. How far either theory or practice survives today W! 

be examined in a later chapter. 
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332. This close link with the university is, in our opinion, one of the 
essential marks of a Sixth Form. But it is still true that the Sixth 
Form has to concern itself with a proportion of boys and girls who 
will not wish to go to a University or any place of higher educa- 
tion. It always has, and it still can. The education it gives is good in 
its own right, and not only as a preparation for the next stage: it 
is—for reasons which will be apparent from the other marks of a 
Sixth Form—a better last stage in education than that given in the 
Fifth Forms from which the majority of grammar school boys and 
girls still leave. The problem of the Sixth Form seems to be essentially 
one of proportion—how much of a Sixth Form can, without des- 
troying its essential character, be made up of boys or girls who 
who will end their full-time education when they leave school? 


333. If ‘“‘subject-mindedness”, a special devotion to a particular 
branch of study, is a vice of teachers—at least it is often denounced 
as if it were a vice—it is a virtue among pupils. It is the spring from 
which the disinterested pursuit of knowledge wells. It is also one 
mark of the good and keen Sixth Former. He has looked forward to 
being a science specialist, or a classic, or a historian: his mind has 
been set that way by inclination and by the main school mechanisms 
discussed in the last chapter. Now he has his opportunity. Whatever 
hinders specialisation is to him, at first, a waste of time. On the whole, 
the better his intellectual quality, the more “subject-minded” a boy 
is likely to be, at any rate at the beginning of his Sixth Form career. 
To admit this is not, of course, to deny the importance of his other 
studies; but the intellectual strength of the Sixth Form seems to us 
to be bound up with the provision it makes for a boy to develop his 
growing interest in a subject, and to carry it to such a depth that he 
encounters, and learns to overcome, the difficulties which give 
meaning to the old phrase “an intellectual discipline’. He comes to 
see that difficulty is inherent in something he wants to do, not an 
irksome and unpleasant medicine administered by authority for his 
imagined good. We shall return to this whole question in a later 
chapter. Meanwhile it will be sufficient to recognise that specialisation 
is a mark of the Sixth Form, and “subject-mindedness” of the Sixth 


Former. 

334. The third mark of the Sixth Form is independent work. It is 
bound up with the second mark of specialisation, without which 
it is hardly possible. Of course, all through their years in the main 
school pupils will have been accustomed to homework, and they may 
have been given occasional periods for private study in school. Taken 
together, the amount of time thus spent will have been considerable— 
at least the equivalent of another school day each week—but its 
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dispersion among a large number of subjects, its close relation to a 
recent or forthcoming lesson, and its detailed planning and super- 
vision by the teachers for whom it is done, make it a different 
experience from that which awaits the new Sixth Former, though an 
indispensable preparation for it. Independent work by a pupil, as we 
understand it, implies a considerable amount of responsibility for the 
organisation of his time, and a considerable amount of time to 
devote to a subject, time enough anyhow to make his own discoveries, 
meet his own difficulties and overcome them by himself. Library and 
laboratory provide the setting for work which, however different in 
subject, is similar in the demands it makes. It is the time factor that 
links independent work with specialisation. It is impossible in any 
worthy sense without specialisation; but, of course, specialisation 
does not guarantee independent work. The teacher can, if he chooses, 
monopolise the extra time which is now available for his subject. 
That is why we have distinguished independent work as the third 
mark of Sixth Form work, separate from specialisation. 

335. The fourth mark is the intimate relation between pupil and 
od Sixth Form. There is no 


t becomes a possibility. The 
bject to enable him to catch 
knowledge is expanding, or 
s to be taught well, he must 
me with this new work. By 
tn what his teacher learned in 
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introduce a partnership both with one’s contemporaries and one’s 
teachers, and to give a voluntary colour to the compulsory relation- 
ship of the classroom. Of course, this relationship depends on the 
daily or frequent contact between a teacher and a small group of 
pupils over several years, a relation closer than that which exists in 
many a university. This makes it possible to deal frankly and without 
constraint with those ethical and metaphysical problems which 
confront boys and girls in their teens, and which were touched on 
in Chapter 11. What has for so many to be undertaken before their 
minds are really capable of dealing with the issues involved, can be 
tackled with much greater chance of success in the Sixth Form. 


336. There is a fifth mark of the Sixth Form, or rather of the Sixth 
Former, which ought not to be passed over—social responsibility. 
Unlike the other four, it is not a characteristic of his work, but of 
the part he plays in the life of the school. Two things make it possible. 
The first is the mere fact of age, and the maturity which comes with 
it. The second is the thoughtfulness which comes from the intellectual 
life developed by Sixth Form work, provided that a conscious effort 
is made by the staff to direct this thoughtfulness to social ends. To 
develop a sense of responsibility for others, and to learn how to apply 
it sensibly and fruitfully, are important lessons, though they take 
place outside the classroom. It is right to regard them as a mark of 
the Sixth Form, because there is a close association between intellec- 
tual growth and the understanding of others which a wise Sixth 
Former shows. 


337. A close link with the university, specialisation, independent 
work, intellectual discipleship and social responsibility are, then, the 
five marks which distinguish the Sixth Form. The sketch of the ways 
in which they operate given in the previous paragraphs is admittedly 
idealised. Yet they are found in many schools. Some, or all, of course, 
are absent in other schools. Which way is the tide running? Is a 
Sixth Form in this sense to be regarded as a luxury of the past, as 
a privilege which cannot extend beyond the leading schools, some- 
thing which cannot of its nature be generalised? Or can we hope 
that the growing number and proportion of boys and girls who 
remain at school between 16 and 18 may receive a Sixth Form 
education in which all five marks are found? 


CHAPTER 22 
The Sixth Formers 


338. One of the most striking and important features of English 
education since the war, and especially of the last six or seven years, 
has been the growth of Sixth Forms. The number of Sixth Formers 
is now considerably more than half as large again as it was ten years 
ago. We doubt very much whether the general public realises what a 
revolution is in progress—and still more in prospect. 


THE GROWTH OF THE SIXTH FORM 


339. The facts are given in Table 30. Pupils aged 17 in school will 
in the main be in the Sixth Form; they may certainly be used to 
measure changes in the size of the Sixth Form. 

Table 30. Numbers 


of Pupils Aged 17 in All Types of School* (England 
and Wales). 


Boys GIRLS Boys AND GIRLS 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Number Number Se] Number k 
(thousands)| Increase (thousands)| Increase (thousands) porase 
over 1947 over 1947 over 1947 
1947 18-0 _ 14-0 — 32:0 = 
1955 24:9 38 19-9 42 45:0 41 
1956 26-8 49 22-1 58 49-0 53 
1957 28-8 60 22:5 61 51:3 60 
1958 30-2 68 23-0 64 53-2 66 
* Excludes independent schools no 


years, however, this trend has been ri 
actual decline in the number of 17 y 
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schools, and partly because of a sudden great increase among boys 

in maintained schools. 

Table 31. Relative Increase of Numbers of Pupils Aged 17 in Three 
Different Types of School (England and Wales). 


sant Independent 
M matiga Direct Grant Recognised 
Efficient 
Boys Boys 
and and 


Boys | Girls | Girls | Boys | Girls | Girls | Boys | Girls 


Number (Thousands) | 


1947 10:8 | 9-8 | 20:6 | 1:8 13) || Saj Sah 2-4 
Percentage Increase 
over 1947 
1955 32 36 34 52 57 54 44 45 
1956 4l 48 44 60 73 66 53 57 
1957 s3 52 52 66 79 72 54 54 


a eed 

Nores: (1) For reasons explained in Paragraph 341 it is misleading to aggregate 
the figures for boys’ and girls’ independent schools. 

(2) figures cannot be given for 1958 owing to changes in classification 


of individual schools. 

340. Another way of looking at the position is to compare the 

proportion of pupils staying on into the Sixth Form from the main 
school. Table 32 shows this. 

Table 32. Pupils Aged 17 as a Proportion of Pupils in the Same Schools 

Aged 14 Three Years Earlier (England and Wales). 


Independent The 3 types 


Maintained Direct ; 

Grammar Grant Renea of School 
Age | Age 
14 17 | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
in in % % | % % % % % | % 


1947 | 1950 | 26-5 | 24:6 | 38-8 | 34:0 | 58-6 | 36-1 | 32:8 | 27:0 
1952 | 1955 | 29:4 | 27:6 | 44:6 | 38:4 | 55-4 | 31-2 | 36:0 | 29-1 
1953 | 1956 | 31:2 | 30:5 | 46-3 | 40-1 | 57-0 | 31:2 | 37-8 | 31:6 
1954 | 1957 | 33-9 | 30-1 | 48-8 | 42-0 | 58-3 | 30:6 | 40-1 | 31-3 


we ee ee 
Perhaps the most striking feature of this table is the increasing success 
of the maintained and direct grant schools in retaining their pupils, 
which is bringing them nearer to the position of the boys’ independent 
schools. There is no reason to suppose that the average level of 
intelligence in independent schools is any higher than that of the 
direct grant and maintained schools, with their competitive selection. 
It follows that there is still considerable scope for increases in the 
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latter schools in the proportion of 15 year-olds staying on into the 
Sixth Form, even if the present proportion in the boys’ independent 
schools be regarded as a satisfactory final target, which it should not 
be. 


341. The low proportion of girls in independent schools who stay 
on after 16 requires explanation. Girls’ independent schools are a 
much less homogeneous group than the boys’ independent schools; 
almost the only common factor among the girls’ schools is the fact 
that they have been inspected and recognised as efficient secondary 
schools by the Ministry. If those girls’ schools which have roughly 
the same character as the boys’ schools could be classified separately, 
the Sixth Form picture would almost certainly be more encouraging 
than it appears from the girls’ independent schools as a whole, 
though the absolute numbers would be small. Interpretation of the 
nce of detailed information, but it 
Tmers in the girls’ schools is further 


Table 33. Pupils Aged 17 in all 
Year-olds (England and Wales T as a Percentage of All 17 


nn SS 
Boys | Girls “ae 
1947 6-2 48 565 
1955 8-6 7-0 7a 
1956 9-2 7-8 8-5 
1957 10-0 8-0 9-0 
1958 111 8-8 10-0 
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342. A third aspect of the situation is given in Table 33 which sets 
out the size of the Sixth Form in relation to all 17 year-olds. This 
increase represents beyond doubt a very substantial achievement. 
But it is equally clear that the proportion is still much lower than is 
either desirable or possible. 

343. One other point may properly be made. The great expansion 
that has taken place has been on the relatively small and fixed base 
of those already in selective schools. The proportion of boys and girls 
aged 14 who were pupils in independent, direct grant or maintained 
grammar schools was 21 per cent in 1947; in 1958 it was 23-5 per cent. 
The growth of the Sixth Form represents in the main a turnover in 
the selective schools from leaving at 16 to leaving at 18, a move 
from the Ordinary to the Advanced level of the General Certificate 
of Education as a school-leaving target. Among the new Sixth 
Formers, as we saw in paragraph 111, there are a few, but only a 
very few, who completed the first stage of their secondary education 
to the Ordinary level standard in modern schools and then trans- 
ferred to a grammar school Sixth Form. But, although this group is 
statistically insignificant, it derives importance from the fact that it 
foreshadows what may be expected when a much larger proportion 
of boys and girls of secondary school age are in schools where there 
is a possibility of their taking the General Certificate of Education 
at Ordinary level. We have already made it clear that in our view 
no pupil who has the ability to do this should be denied the oppor- 
tunity, whatever mechanism may be used to give him his chance. 
An illustration may be helpful. In the south of England there isa 
co-educational grammar school which each year admits at 11 about 
17 per cent of the boys and girls from the primary schools in its 
large district—a little below the average proportion for the country 
as a whole. In three years it admitted direct to the Sixth Form 20 
boys and girls who had failed to secure a place at 11, but had been 
able to take some subjects in G.C.E. at Ordinary level in their 
modern schools; 11 of the 20 were still at school when the information 
was given to the Council. Of the 9 who had left, 3 had secured county 
major scholarships to a university, 1 a state scholarship (this last 
boy had also won an open exhibition in mathematics to Cambridge), 
3 had gone to teachers’ training colleges, 1 had taken up nursing and 
1 had been commissioned in the R.A.F. If this process grows, as it 
ought to do, it is clearly important that the work of Sixth Forms 
should be so arranged as to make transfers of this kind easy. In some 
areas the custom has grown up of transferring pupils from modern 
schools at 15. This has the advantage over the more common system 
of transfers at 13 of allowing for later development, and of preserving 
the unity of the modern school; but it necessitates special arrange- 
ments in the receiving grammar school and usually delays the 
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transferred pupil by one year on his route to Ordinary level which 
he may not be able to take until he is 17. 


344. The boys and girls who are entering Sixth Forms today, but 
who would not have done so a few years ago, are drawn to a very 
large extent from the children of manual workers, and especially of 
skilled manual workers. In a previous report, the Council showed 
that nearly half the Sixth Form boys and girls in direct grant and 
maintained grammar schools were the children of manual workers. 


Three more recent enquiries give broadly similar results. The results 
are set out below in Table 34, 


Table 34. Occupations of the Fathers of Sixth Form Pupils in Direct 
Grant and Maintained Grammar Schools (Percentages). 


Clerical 
Profess- | and other Semi- | Un- 
ional and | non- | Skilled | skilled | skilled | Number 
managerial) manual | Manual | Manual | Manual] 100% 
(D C.A.C. Report “Early 
Leaving” (D.G. and Main- 
tained Grammar Schools) | 43-7 12-0 37-0 5-8 15 2,082 
(2) Social Survey (Maintained 
Grammar and Technical SS 
Schools) 33-4 24:8 36-0 58 484 
(3) National Service Enquiry 
D.G. and Maintained 
Grammar Schools) (Boys 
only) 38-6 20-4 33-9 5-0 21 579 
(4) Yorkshire Grammar 
Schools enquiry (percent- 
age) 28-6 146 37-0 13-6 | 6-2 1,194 


Note: (2) and (3) are pupils aged 17 and leavi irls 
aa Gare pupils ag Forms. OVT On leaving school, (1) and (4) are boys and gi 


THE FUTURE PROSPECT 

345. Thus far we have been on the firm ground of what has actually 
taken place. Will the expansion Continue? There are factors working 
in both directions, though there is little doubt to which side the 
balance tilts. One certain fact is that the age-group reaching 16 will 


igger, than any we have 
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before 1944, and we are already getting some of its advantages. The 
Social Survey enquiry showed that only 11 per cent of the fathers 
who had themselves stayed at school longer than the compulsory 
minimum period allowed their children to leave at 15; no less than 
40 per cent of them insisted that their children stayed at school to 18. 
We should, therefore, expect to see a marked increase in the per- 
centages given in Table 32 which compares the main school with the 
Sixth Form in the same schools. But there is one factor on the other 
side. It seems all too likely that the proportion of each age group 
getting into the selective schools in the “‘bulge” years will fall, and 
this could hardly fail to mean that the proportions of the whole age 
group who enter the Sixth Form would, at best, remain steady and 
might even drop—there may be no corresponding improvement in 
Table 33 to match Table 32. Whether this happens or not must 
depend on the rate of growth in the provision of G.C.E. courses in 
non-selective schools of all types. If this grows at a pace to keep up 
with the increased difficulty of getting into a selective school, the 
size of the Sixth Form as a percentage of the whole age-group may 


Table 35. Relative Size of Sixth Form Population in different Years 
(1958=100) on two Assumptions. (England and Wales). 


Size o! Conjectural Size of Sixth Form 

Year | Sixth] Year | Assumption A Assumption B 
Form 

1948 69 1958 100 100 

1949 67 1959 98 105 

1950 65 1960 110 127 

1951 62 1961 116 142 

1952 66 1962 127 166 

1953 73 1963 115 158 

1954 77 1964 141 205 

1955 8l 1965 152 233 

1956 88 1966 134 215 

1957 94 1967 127 213 

1958 | 100 1968 121 213 


Nore: Assumption A is that the proportion of the 17 year-old age-group that 
is to be found in maintained schools is the same as now, and that the 
increase is solely caused by the high birth rate. Assumption B is that the 
proportion continues to rise by 0-5 per cent per annum, which is approxi- 
mately the average rate of increase of the past decade. 
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continue to rise, since in comprehensive schools there is nothing to 
stop anybody entering the Sixth Form and there ought to be no 
difficulty in transferring at 16 from a modern school to a grammar 
school. But whatever happens to the proportion, this does not, of 
course, affect the fact that the total numbers of boys and girls in 
Sixth Forms will continue to rise. The only doubt in our minds is 
whether the rate of growth in the future will be best described as 
rapid or very rapid. We must expect that the Sixth Forms of 1964 
and the following five years will be one-and-a-half times to twice as 
large as they were in 1958, when they were already well over half as 
large again as in 1948. What we may expect and what we have ex- 
perienced is shown in detail in Table 35 on the previous page. It is 
both a sobering and a stimulating prospect. 


346. The next ten years, therefore, seem more likely to see an 
acceleration of the growth of Sixth Forms than any falling off. If so, 
there will be a change in the shape of the grammar school. In the 
past, most pupils in grammar schools have had experience only of 
the main school, leaving from the Fifth Form at 16. Unless the 
proportion of grammar school places available at 11 is greatly 
increased, we must before long expect to approach a situation where 


it will be the exception rather than the rule for a boy or a girl to 
leave a grammar school at 16. 


CHAPTER 23 
The Staff of the Sixth Form 


347. It is the staff that makes the Sixth Form. The secret of the 
intellectual excitement that characterises a good Sixth Form lies in 
the encounter that takes place there, in the right place and at the 
tight time, between an awakening mind and a mature mind. Staff 
ratios are important, and we shall examine these a little later, but 
quality is even more important. The ideal Sixth Form master is a 
man who combines in equal measure a love of his own field of 
knowledge with a love for the growing minds of his pupils. Intellec- 
tually, he can hold his own with a university teacher except in the 
latter’s speciality. It may not be lack of opportunity but a difference 
in ambition that has placed him in another but kindred career. He 
is happier as a schoolmaster because he is happiest when teaching. 
We attach great importance to both sides of his contribution—his 
personal, pastoral interest in his pupils individually, and his footing 
in the world of scholarship, through which his pupils gain a sense 
of value and a detestation of the shoddy. Both in Britain and in the 
countries of Western Europe the need for real intellectual distinction 
in teachers of the ablest boys in their later school years is recognised 
—the French agrégé, for instance, and the English schoolmaster 
with a first class degree are cast in the same mould. In Britain, and 
wherever British influence has been strong, the need for what we 
call the “‘schoolmasterly” qualities has always been accepted. Men 
and women with these qualities are needed more than ever today to 
undertake the essentially more difficult task that confronts the schools 
now that their Sixth Forms include many boys and girls without any 
family tradition of what Sixth Form work means. How are we 
succeeding in this task? What are our prospects? 


LIVING ON CAPITAL 
348. The thirties, that period of so much distress in English life, 
was a golden age for recruitment to grammar schools. It was a 
buyers’ market, and headmasters and governing bodies could pick 
and choose between men with good honours degrees—a first class, 
or the upper division of the second class. The men and women 
recruited in those eight or nine years are now In their forties, the 
middle piece of a school staff, the newly appointed heads of schools 
and heads of departments. Not only are they men and women of 
good ability, but they were well taught in schools and universities 
233 
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CHART No. 12 


AGE DISTRIBUTION IN 1958 OF GRADUATE TEACHERS 


Maintained secondary grammar schools (England and Wales) 
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CHART No. 13 


AGE DISTRIBUTION IN 1958 OF GRADUATE TEACHERS 
intai ndary grammar schools (England and Wales} 
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which were not overcrowded and understaffed. It is on their broad 
shoulders that the great post-war expansion of grammar schools 
and their Sixth Forms has taken place. During and since the war 
recruitment has been a much more difficult matter. It is worth while 
setting out the position separately for men and women, and for 
different types of school, though the general picture is common. 


349. Chart 12 sets out the position for men graduates in maintained 
grammar schools who hold mathematics or science degrees; Chart 
13 for those who hold degrees in other subjects. Thirty-four per 
cent of all graduate science or mathematics masters, but only 17 
per cent of those with first-class degrees, are under 35 years of age; 


that the data do not allow us i 
It seems to us clear, howev 
increased Sixth Form numbe 
a proportion of, teachers with first- 
the wars. This is not happening. I 
women with general or ordinary 
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and 55, the science and mathematics graduates form a decreasing 
percentage of all graduates in each successive five-year age-group— 
46 per cent of those aged 50 to 54, then 40 per cent, 34 per cent and 
finally 27 per cent of those aged 35 to 39. There has since been a 
recovery, though for the youngest completed age-group (those aged 
25 to 29) they still form only 39 per cent of the whole body, and the 
recovery in numbers has been brought about only by recruiting men 
with relatively poor qualifications. Most headmasters are aged 
between 35 and 55, so that it is not surprising to find that those with 
mathematics or science degrees also form a smaller percentage of the 
whole for each successive five-year period—35 per cent of all head- 
masters aged 50 to 54 hold mathematics or science degrees; the 
percentage then falls to 31, 27 and finally to 16 for headmasters 
aged 35 to 39. While a fall in the percentage might have been expected, 
it is surprising to find the decline for headmasters is much sharper 
than for their staffs.* 


351. Another approach to the same problem is to look at the kind 
of employment taken up by young men graduates. The most recent 
comprehensive information available is that contained in the 
thorough survey undertaken by Political and Economic Planning 
(P.E.P.) into “Graduate Employment” (Allen and Unwin 1956) 
which analysed the careers taken up by men who graduated from 
the Arts, Science and Technological faculties of British universities 
in 1950. This is nearly a decade ago, but we have no reason to suppose 
that the picture has altered very much since then. Indeed, enquiries 
we have made of the various university appointments boards and of 
the University Grants Committee suggest that there has been no 
marked change in the distribution of graduates between the various 
types of employment, while certain appointments boards which have 
details of the careers taken up by men holding first-class and second- 
class honours degrees confirm the picture given below. Among these 
various forms of employment only teachers and a proportion of univer- 
sity staff can be regarded as producers of graduates in the next genera- 
tion. In 1950 we ploughed back into the school sector only 9 per cent 
of the young men who got firsts. Numerically, they were insufficient to 
replace in due course the schoolmasters who had taught them. And 
the expansion of Sixth Forms means that a mere replacement rate is 
not enough. It is, we believe, rare to find a schoolmaster with a first- 
class degree who is employed below his intellectual level. Those of us 
with experience of industry, the biggest single consumer of firsts, are 
doubtful whether this is quite as rare in industrial employment. Can 
it be in the national interest that only one group of occupations, 


* We are indebted to the Incorporated Association of Head Masters for making 
for us the enquiries on which the second half of this paragraph is based. 
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commerce, should rank lower than teaching in the percentage of 
firsts among the graduates it recruited in 1950? Or that schools 
looking for mathematics or science masters in 1950 should have had 
to appoint a far higher proportion of graduates who did not get as 
much as a second than any other group of employers had to do? 
The position is set out in Table 36, which is taken from the P.E.P. 
Report. 


Table 36. First Employment by Class of Degree (Men Graduates 
of 1950 United Kingdom Universities). 


Class of First Degree 

First Employment No.= First | Second | Other 
| 100% % % % 

Teaching (Mathematics and Science) 265 5 32 62* 
Other Teaching 660 E] 58 37 
Civil Service and Local Government 265 11 51 38 
Civil Service (Scientific) 218 25 47 28 
Universities 166 53 4] 6 
Commerce 296 4 53 43 
Industry 1,218 13 41 46 

Law, the Churches, “Cultural Occupa- 

tions” 397 6 52 42 
Other 243 10 49 41 
x ae 3,728 | 72 47 4) 


compared with 38 per cent, Thirdly, only 8 


below a second. Fourthly, whereas one master in every five is under 
30, the Proportion of graduate mistresses under 30 is one in three. 
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353. Two significant similarities should be noted. First, the general 
picture of a golden age of recruitment between the wars, followed 
by an ice age since, is just as true of women graduates as of men. 
Secondly, the proportion of teachers with really distinguished 
academic qualifications is slightly (2 per cent) higher in mathematics 
and science, both among men and women than in other subjects. 
At first sight this is surprising in view of the known difficulties in 
staffing science and mathematics departments, but it is explained by 
the fact that the better academic showing of these subjects is confined 
to the older men and women. This is made clear by the comparison in 


Table 37. 


Table 37. Class of Degree and Age of Graduate in Maintained 
Grammar Schools, 1958 (England and Wales). 


Class of Degree 
Men Women 
Ist Below Ist Below 
Class | 2nd | 2nd All |Class| 2nd | 2nd All 
Ai% % w| “| % 
Mathematics and : ° > 
Science Graduates: 
Under 35 7 39 54 (1,796) 4 43 53 (1,178) 
Aged 40-54 18 4l 41 (2,297)| 15 42 43 (1,100) 
Other Subjects: 
Under 35 rA 65 28 (3,166) 4 65 31 (3,254) 
Aged 40-54 5 52 33 (3,493) | 11 57 32 (2,422) 


It is clear that, beyond the known and already experienced difficulties, 
there is a serious risk of a still worse crisis in science teaching as the 


older men and women retire. 


354. No task causes headmasters and headmistresses greater anxiety 
today than the filling of staff vacancies. The position is bad enough 
in boys’ schools, but it is worse in girls’ because of the quicker turn- 
over caused by retirement through marriage as well as on pension. 
We are indebted to the Association of Head Mistresses (Incorporated) 
for figures which they collect from their members each year about 
their experience in filling staff vacancies. The situation has been 
growing steadily worse. In each subject the proportion of vacancies 
satisfactorily. filled was lower in 1958 than in 1954. In the earlier 
year over 90 per cent of the vacancies in English, history and modern 
languages were satisfactorily filled; last year in these subjects the 
corresponding proportions were 73 per cent, 80 per cent and 77 per 
cent respectively. For the mathematics and science group of subjects 
the position five years ago was much more serious than in these 
Arts subjects and the decline since then has been no less disastrous. 
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CHART No. 14 


AGE DISTRIBUTION IN 1958 OF GRADUATE TEACHERS 
Maintained secondary grammar schools (England and Wales) 
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CHART No. 15 


AGE DISTRIBUTION IN 1958 OF GRADUATE TEACHERS 
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Mathematics, physics and chemistry between them accounted in 1958 

for about 30 per cent of all vacancies in the main subjects of Sixth 

Form specialisation, (that is to say, excluding such subjects as physical 

education, housecraft or art). Table 38 sets out the experience of 

trying to fill these vacancies in each of the last five years. 

Table 38. Percentage of Vacancies Satisfactorily Filled as Reported 
by Members of the Association of Head Mistresses (Incorporated). 

1 


Year Mathematics! Physics | Chemistry 
o 

1954 % & & 

1955 66 57 77 

1956 55 45 65 

1957 52 45 55: 

1958 48 50 52 


STAFFING RATIOS IN SIXTH FORMS 
355. A good Sixth Form is expensive in quantity as well as in quality 
of staff. The need to keep the teaching groups smaller than in the 
main school arises in several ways. Sixth Formers have arrived at the 
stage of their subjects where individual paths begin to diverge. The 
part of the teacher’s task that can properly be accomplished by class 
teaching is declining, and there is a corresponding increase in the 
amount of time required for tutorial work. The written work to be 
corrected is much greater in volume and more complex. It is neces- 
SH then, to make some allowance for this in calculating the staff 
which a school needs. One common method of assessing the adequacy 
ofa school s staffing is to double the numbers in the Sixth Form (or 
sometimes the numbers above the age of compulsory attendance) 
when calculating the ratio between staff and pupils. We have not 
investigated this aspect of the matter in any detail: and we would not 
therefore, wish to endorse any particular formula, but it is uite 
clear that Sixth Form pupils cannot satisfactorily be tau ht in 
numbers as large as can safely, and even advantageously, be m i d 
in the forms of the main school. We have adopted for the co ee 
which follow the time-honoured device of “doubling the bersa 
` the Sixth Form” as the minimum practicable provision “k res 
that it is not adequate in some circumstances, mae 
356. The natural place to turn for com: 
types of school is the Ministry’s annual report. For th f 
secondary schools with which we are specially conc i AN 
chapter, this gives the ratios shown in Table 39, Bs ae 


parisons of staffing in different 
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Table 39, Staffing Ratios in Different Types of Secondary Schools, 
1958 (England and Wales). 


Independent Efficient 


Maintained | Direct Grant 


Grammar Grammar Primary andt 
Secondary Secondary 


1to183 | 1to18-2 | 1to13-2 | 1 to 16-3 
+ Schools covering both age ranges. 

These figures, however, make no provision for the varying length 
of school course—the fact that boys of 11 and 12 are not found in 
most independent boys’ secondary schools, so that the proportion 
of the whole school which lies below the Sixth, and which is relatively 
economical to staff, is consequently less than in other secondary 
schools. They ignore, too, the varying size of Sixth Forms, the extent 
of additional duties in boarding schools and any possible difference 
in need between boys’, girls’ and co-educational schools. For our 
purpose it is necessary to take factors such as these into consideration. 
Table 40 is based on the same sample of boy’s maintained and 
direct grant grammar schools which was used for Tables 27 and 29 
in Chapter 20, and on a group of 23 boys’ independent schools whose 
headmasters are members of the Headmasters’ Conference.* 


Table 40. Staffing Ratios in a Sample of Different Types of Boys’ 
Schools (England). 


Staffing 
Number of Crude Ratio 
c Sixth Staffing Doubling 
Schools | Pupils Form Ratio {Sixth Form 
Maintained 28 12,645 | 1,707 | 1to19 | 1to21 
Direct Grant 5 2,362 519 1to18 | 1 to 22 


Independent admit- 
ting at 11+ 9 5,955 1,343 1 to 16 1 to 20 
Independent admit- 


ting at 13+ 14 6,503 2,451 1 to 14 1 to 19 


It is clear, of course, that the independent schools do have a substan- 
tial advantage in smaller classes over the maintained and direct grant 
schools, but it is much less than would appear at first sight from 


Table 39. It is clear, too, that when we are discussing the staffing of 
* These independent schools may be taken as a typical group, but not as a 

scientifically selected sample; sixteen of them are primarily boarding schools. 
It should also be pointed out that Table 39 includes the full-time equivalent 
of any part-time teachers, while Table 40 only deals with full-time teachers. 
It also excludes any masters who take no part in ordinary class teaching, as 


is often the case with music masters, and the information about the independent 
and direct grant schools is drawn from a rather long period of time. 
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the Sixth Form in its quantitative aspects we are discussing, as far 
as boys are concerned, a single problem affecting all types of school, 
and not two separate problems, one in the maintained and the other 
in the independent schools. As Sixth Forms grow, maintained 
grammar schools necessarily become more expensive to staff. The 
wide differences in staffing ratios in independent schools must be 
remembered. In this group of 23 schools the range of the crude ratio 
is from 1 to 11 to 1 to 19. Among the direct grant schools it varies 
between 1 to 17 and 1 to 20 and among the maintained schools 
between 1 to 17 and 1 to 21. 


357. To recognise that Sixth Form staffing is bound to be expensive 
in comparison with that of the main school is very different from 
saying that large Sixth Forms are uneconomical in comparison with 
with small ones. Four of the maintained and one of the direct grant 
schools in our sample had Sixth Forms of more than 100 pupils. 
The staffing ratio, after adjusting for the Sixth Form, is 1 to 22 for 
these schools, compared with 1 to 21 for the rest of the direct grant 
and maintained schools in the sample. Six of the independent schools 
(all with an entry at 13) had Sixth Forms of over 200. Their staffing 
ratio was 1 to 20, compared with 1 to 18 for the rest of the indepen- 
dent schools admitting at 13. The schools with the larger Sixth 
Forms were the more economically staffed. 


358. Table 41 sets out the position for girls’ schools, as Table 40 
did for boys. It differs from Table 40, however, by including part- 
time teachers, who play a much larger part in many girls’ schools 
than in boys’. In most instances, two half-time teachers are only 
nominally the equivalent of one whole-time so that the staffing 
ratios in all three lines of the table are not so favourable as they 
appear to be. It should also be noted that the independent schools 
usually admit at 11 or earlier and should therefore be compared 
with the last line but one, and not the last line, of Table 40. 


Table 41. Staffing Ratios in a Sample of Different Types of Girls’ 
Schools (England). 


ee ee ee 


Number of Sixth Crude | Ratio after 

[ Schools [Pupils | Papis | Siamas | Doubling 
Maintained 29 14,293 1,571 1 to 19 1 to 21 
Direct Grant if 3,020 529 1to17 1 to 20 
Independent 18 5,271 766 1to13 | 1to15 


Among the maintained schools there is nothing to choose between 
boys’ and girls’ schools in generosity of staffing, but the direct grant 
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girls’ schools are slightly, and the independent schools greatly, more 
expensive to staff than their counterparts for boys. Once again it is 
in general the larger Sixth Forms which are the more economical. 
Among the maintained schools there are seven schools with Sixth 
Forms of over 70. After allowing for the Sixth Form, their staffing 
ratio is 1 to 22; for the remaining 22 schools it is 1 to 20-5. Among 
the independent schools, however, the position is reversed. Seven of 
them have more than 50 girls in their Sixth Forms. Their adjusted 
staffing ratio is 1 to 14-6. For the remaining eleven it is 1 to 15-4. 
A similar survey has been made of co-educational grammar schools, 
which shows that their staffing ratios are the same as in the single 
sex maintained schools, the only significant difference lying in the 
great preponderance of men over women on the staff. This is in line 
with the fact, already noted, that in girls’ schools much more frequent 
use has to be made of part-time staff than in boys’ schools. Taken 
together, these indications suggest that any plans for developing the 
education of girls at the top of secondary schools must take account 
of the added difficulty in obtaining suitable women staff. 


359. What conclusions can be drawn? Two main points seem clear. 
It is necessary to do more than is being done to attract men and 
women of the highest intellectual calibre into teaching. We cannot 
continue to live on our capital as we are now doing. The second point 
is that, since good Sixth Form teachers are scarce and likely to be 
scarcer, and since Sixth Forms are twice as costly to staff as Third 
or Fourth Forms, it is necessary to ensure that there is no unneces- 
sary extravagance and wastefulness in the way in which teachers 
capable of taking the Sixth Form are employed. As between the 
three principal classes of secondary schools—maintained, direct 
grant and independent—we have seen that there is much less difference 
in staffing ratios than is often realised, except that the girls’ indepen- 
dent schools employ more staff in relation to their numbers than 
any other class. In general, it is clear that the larger Sixth Forms are 
more economical than the small ones. 


CHAPTER 24 


The Structure of Sixth Forms 


360. The quality of the work done in Sixth Forms, botn by the 
pupils and by the teachers, will depend very greatly on the numbers 
in the Sixth Form as a whole, and in the various teaching groups of 
which it is made up. Our next subject of enquiry, therefore, is into 
the size of Sixth Forms. 


THE SIZE OF SIXTH FORMS 


361. In what sort of form is a boy likely to find himself, if he elects 
to stay at school beyond the Fifth Form? If he is a pupil in a boys’ 
grammar school, he will be likely to find himself one of about 80 in 
the Sixth Form as a whole. Of these, half will be his own contem- 
poraries who have just taken about 7 subjects at Ordinary level in 
the General Certificate of Education; the other half will be very 
unevenly divided between the second and third years. Only in a very 
few schools does the third year in the Sixth Form amount to more 
than a handful of boys—over the whole range of boys’ grammar 
schools the proportion is only 12 per cent of the total Sixth Form. 
If the boy is a pupil in a co-educational grammar school, he will 
probably find himself one of a distinctly smaller Sixth Form in which 
there will, perhaps, be round about 60 pupils instead of nearly 80. 
The third year group will probably represent, too, asmaller proportion 
of the whole than in a boys’ school. Something of this sort is what 
he may look forward to today; only seven years ago he would have 
gone into a markedly smaller Sixth Form. Then, the average size of 
the Sixth in a boys’ grammar school was appreciably smaller than 
it is in a co-educational grammar school today, while the Sixth in 
a co-educational school was correspondingly smaller still. Twenty 
years ago most Sixth Forms were very small indeed.* 


362. The girls’ grammar schools today have, on the whole, slightly 
smaller Sixth Forms than the co-educational schools. They have a 
smaller proportion in the third year than either of the others—only 
3 per cent of the whole. Taking the third year as a proportion of 
the second, the position is that rather over one-third remain into 


* The information on which this chapter is based is derived from a comparison 
of the figures for the sample of grammar schools which was used in the 
Council’s previous report on “Early Leaving” (Page 95 of that report) and the 


present position in the same schools as shown in their annual return to the 
Ministry, 
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the third year in the boys’ schools, rather less than one-third in the 
co-educational schools, and one-twelfth in the girls’ schools. One- 
fifth of the maintained grammar schools have no third-year pupils. 


363. The position, so far as we have gone, can conveniently be 
summarised in tabular form. 


Table 42. Size of Sixth Forms in a Sample of Maintained Grammar 
Schools 1952 and 1959 (England) —See note to para. 361. 


Average Percentage of Pupils in 
Type of Year No. of | Size of 
Grammar School Schools Sixth Ist 2nd 3rd year 
Form 
Boys’ 1952 36 52 not known 
1959 36 79 50 38 12 
Girls’ 1952 38 39 not known 
1959 38 56 61 36 3 
Co-educational 1952 26 33 not known 
1959 26 61 57 33 10 
All schools 1952 100 41 not known 
1959 100 65 56 36 8 


r S S E ee 
In “Early Leaving” a warning was given about the interpretation of 
the figures for co-educational schools. Their relatively poor showing 
in 1952 was explained by the fact that they were, with one exception, 
either small country schools or the relatively new secondary schools 
established, frequently in industrial areas, since 1902. It was precisely 
in these kinds of school that there was most room for an expansion 
of the Sixth Form. It will be seen that in seven years since 1952 
they have nearly doubled the average size of their Sixth Forms, and 
it is now the girls’ grammar schools which, as a class, have the 
smallest Sixth Forms. 


364. Up to this point we have been concerned solely with averages 
and with typical Sixth Forms. Table 43, printed at the top of the 
next page, shows the wide range in size that the averages conceal. 
There has been a most marked decrease in the proportion of very 
small Sixth Forms. Of those that are left, only one is not in a very 
small school. This also is in considerable contrast to the position 
in 1952 when, for instance, there were schools of 628 and 584 pupils 
with Sixth Forms of 14 and 17 respectively. In that year the sample 
as a whole showed that 7 of the 21 very small Sixth Forms were in 
schools admitting more than 100 pupils each year at the age of 11. 


365. It would, of course, be wrong to suggest that a small school 
need have a small Sixth Form, but it is only in exceptional circum- 
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Table 43. Range of Size in Sixth Forms of a Sample of Maintained 
Grammar Schools 1952 and 1959 (England)—See note to para. 361. 


Range in | No- of Schools with 
Type of No. of Year INipiber'ch| Sixth Forms of 

Grammar School schools Pupils Caan nae 
i 36 1952 8-137 6 4 
Boys 1959 | 13-178 1 3 
irls’ 38 1952 5-99 8 13 
a 1959 12-134 2 7 
-i tional 26 1952 2-76 7 10 
alia 1959 22-130 0 i 
1 100 1952 2-137 21 27 
ao a 1959 12-178 3 17 


stances that we can expect to find a Sixth Form of over 70 in a school 
of under 300. There is only one approaching this size now or in 
1952 in our sample; it is the same school in both years. In general, a 
small school will produce a small Sixth Form unless the entry to the 
school at 11 is far more selective than usual. Small schools in towns 
can usually be helped to grow bigger, and thus more economical in 
Sixth Form staffing, but small country schools are difficult to enlarge 
satisfactorily at the base. Four of the very small schools in our 
sample are country schools. Sometimes a way out can be found by 
combining two single-sex schools to form one moderate sized co- 
educational school. This has already been done in a number of 
instances and the practice will probably be extended, but it will not 
in itself eradicate uneconomically small Sixth Forms—two of the 
very small schools in our sample are in fact co-educational. Some- 
times it may be possible for a boys’ school and a girls’ school either 
to combine their Sixth Forms as a whole, or to divide the main 
subjects between them, which has the great advantage of avoiding 
decapitating one school or the other. Another way in which this 
problem of sparsely populated districts is being tackled is by the 
conversion of grammar schools into bilateral grammar-modern 
schools. Another solution is to link country grammar schools with 
a surrounding ring of modern schools from which transfers can 
regularly be made either into the Fifth or Sixth Form of the grammar 
school. The area covered in this way may well be beyond convenient 
daily travelling distance. Many country grammar schools already 
have boarding houses—it is worth considering whether they would 
not be better used to give a comparatively large number of boys and 
girls two or three years boarding-school life in the Fifth and Sixth 


Forms rather than to give a smaller number a longer grammar school 
life starting at 11. : 
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366. We have been considering so far only the very small Sixth 
Forms which are plainly uneconomic, but these are so few in number 
that in most instances their existence may be justified on individual 
grounds. Many of us with recollections of the small Sixth Forms of 
the past believe that they also had certain educational advantages 
through the intimate association of pupils following different dis- 
ciplines, an association which is more difficult to reproduce today. 
Sixth Forms considerably larger than these very small ones would, 
however, still be uneconomic in the demands they would make, if 
they were to do their job properly, on the scarce supply of highly 
qualified teachers. It seems likely that the minimum economic size 
of a Sixth Form is not less than 40 pupils. On this basis, in spite of 
the progress of recent years, there is still a long way to go. A 
fifth of the schools in our sample still have less than 40 pupils, 
compared with 48 per cent in 1952. On the basis of what has been 
happening up to now in maintained grammar schools, it normally 
requires a three-form entry school to provide a Sixth Form of this 
size; if the proportion taking advantage of a Sixth Form course goes 
on rising, a two-form entry would be sufficient. 

367. We have confidence that the present trend will carry many 
more schools into a position where the Sixth Form is economical to 
staff, But we recognise, too, that the trend will probably (as we hope) 
lead to the development of Sixth Forms in schools which have had 
none, or virtually none, and in which numbers at first will inevitably 
be small. The last thing we would wish to see is any discouragement— 
Table 44. Sixth Forms in Secondary Technical Schools 1958 (England). 

(a) Size or Forms 


Numbers in Sixth Forms 


Number Range in 
Number i : 
with Size of 
of Schools Sixth Forms | Sixth Forms | under 10 sh Ota ga 
270 | 133 | 1-167 ig i | 21 


(b) NUMBER OF PUPILS TAKING Two ADVANCED LEVEL SUBJECTS 


Type or ; No. of Sixth Form Column (3) as 
Tonnie] Number of Sit Pupils working for percentage of 
School Form Pupi 2 ‘A’ Level Subjects Column (2) 
qa) (2) 6) (4) 
Boys’ 1,649 1,151 70 
Mixed 1,375 908 66 
Girls’ 773 336 43 
Total 3,797 | 2,395 | 63 

\ | 
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ations, for instance, eliminating small Sixth Forms—which 
ees this natural and highly important growth. What Happens a 
the early stages can well be illustrated from the present pori ae 
Sixth Forms in secondary technical schools, which are only a! i 
beginning of their development. The figures are given in Table ; 
printed on the previous page. Comprehensive schools, except sma 
schools in country areas, will have no difficulty in finding sufficient 
over-all numbers; but—since part of their policy is to provide a great 
variety of courses, differing not only in subject, but in academic 
level—it seems clear that in the early days some of their individual 
Sixth Form courses will be just as immediately uneconomic to staff 
as those we have hitherto been considering. 


368. When we turn from the maintained to the independent schools’ 
section of secondary education we are at once faced by a great range 
of contrasts. The list of independent schools recognised as efficient 
gives us a picture of the position at the beginning of 1957 and enables 
us to distribute pupils aged 16 or over between schools of various 
sizes. This is done in Table 45. Co-educational schools are omitted 
from this analysis. 


Table 45. Independent Schools Recognised as Efficient, showing the 
Number of Pupils Aged 16 or Over, 1957 (England). 


E 


Number of Boys ] Girls 
ios aed Schools Pupils Schools Pupils 
Under 20 28 303 151 1,693 
20-39 25 695 126 3,389 
40-49 7 317 26 1,154 
50-99 46 3,482 46 3,178 
100-149 31 3,817 3 340 
150-199 21 3,631 1 194 
200-249 18 4,067 — = 
2504- 10 3,113 — — 
Total 186 | 19,425 353 9,948 


Average No. of Pupils per Boys’ School aged 16 or Over= 104 
Average No. of Pupils per Girls’ School aged 16 or over= 28 


While the 
which ar 
majority 


great majority of boys in independent schools are in schools 
e big enough to haye properly viable Sixth Forms, the 
of girls are in schools which can hardly be said to have 
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Sixth Forms at all when it is remembered that many of the pupils 
aged 16 are still in the Fifth Form preparing for Ordinary level 
examinations. It is therefore worth moving in a little closer and 
looking at the Sixth Form position in the sample of boys’ and girls’ 
schools recently inspected—schools of more than local repute. 


Table 46. Sizes of Sixth Forms in a Sample of Independent Schools 
Recognised as Efficient (England). 


Size of Sixth Form | No. of Sixth Forms with 
n ; 


No. of 
schools 
Less than 20-39 
Range Average 20 pupils mantle 
Boys’ Schools 23 56-303 165 — — 
Girls’ Schools 18 8-79 43 4 3 


ee a ŘŘ—— Mmmm 
While all the boys’ schools in this sample have Sixth Forms which 
are strong enough to be economical and to offer a suitable range of 
courses, many of the girls’ schools have Sixth Forms which must 
either be very extravagant in staffing or which, if they are to be 
financially solvent, can offer only a very limited choice of subjects. 


ARTS AND SCIENCE SIXTHS 


369. So far we have been concerned only with the total numbers in 
the Sixth Form. It is necessary, however, to look separately at the 
numbers taking various subjects. In boys’ maintained schools (to 
judge by our sample) a boy on the science side is most likely to find 
himself in a Science Sixth (not, of course, a teaching group) of well 
over 40 boys; on the arts side of 30. One in 18 of the boys’ schools, 
however, have Science Sixths of less than 20 boys, and one in 4 have 
fewer than 20 boys in the Arts Sixth. In only 5 per cent of the schools 
is the Arts Sixth now bigger than the Science Sixth, compared with 
33 per cent in 1952. Altogether, in 1959, 65 per cent of the boys in 
the Sixth Forms of boys’ schools were taking two or more mathe- 
matical or scientific subjects at Advanced level, compared with 52 per 
cent in 1952. (The proportion of boys taking science as specialists is 
even higher, as we shall see, in co-educational schools). The science 
side has certainly been growing faster than the arts side in most 
schools, though by no means in all, but there has been nothing like 
the withering away of the Arts Sixth that has sometimes been 
imagined. In rather less than one-sixth of the schools has there been 
an absolute decline in numbers in the Arts Sixth, and in these schools 
the average size of the Arts Sixth is still about 27. In one-third of the 
schools the Science Sixth more than doubled, in numbers from an 
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average of 15 boys to one of 45. Much of this information about the 
boys’ schools is shown more systematically in Table 47. 


Table 47. Sizes of Science and Arts Sixths in a Sample of Boys’ 
Maintained Schools (England)—See note to para. 361. 


Science Sixths Bigger | Arts Sixths | Bigger 
No. of Schools 


than | | | than 

Range | Average} Arts Range Average | Science 

(pupils) | (pupils) | (schools)| (pupils) | (pupils) | (schools) 
1952 36 2-71 27 22% 1-76 22 12* 
1959 36 12-99 47 34 1-85 30 2 


* In 2 Schools, Science and Arts Sixths were equal in size. 


There is reason to be satisfied that both Arts and Science Sixths in 
typical schools are sound teaching units, which need make no undue 
demands on staffing. 

370. The same kind of scrutiny shows that the typical Sixth Form 
in a girls’ school is made up of some 31 arts specialists, 13 science 
specialists and 11 girls following a general course, normally a one- 
year course. This general course is something that is hardly found in 
boys’ schools. It would, indeed, seem that some pupils who would 
follow a two-year Advanced level course, if they were boys, take 
instead a one-year general course (or leave at 16) because they are 
girls. Parents and girls seem to be content with a shorter school life; 
and parents, girls and employers with lower academic qualifications. 
Table 48 helps us to get a clearer Picture of the problems of organisa- 


tion that come from the division into Science, arts and general 
courses instead of into science and arts only. 


Table 48. Sizes of Science, Arts and General Sixth Forms in a 


Sample of Girls’ Maintained Schools (England)—See note to para. 
361. 


Science Sixths | Arts Sixths General Sixths 
| Sixths Sixths | Sixths 
Number of | Range} Aver-| with Range) Aver-| with Range! Aver-| with 
Schools age | less age | less age | less 
than 5 than 5 than5 
Pupils, pupils pupils 
pa 3e jitar Bd | AS | 3447 492 || s oa asa. 7 
1959 38 | 0-44) 13-2} 3 | 8-66) 314] o Josglan7| 6 


Nore: * In 1952 there were in addition 4 schools, in 1959, 3, which had no 
General Sixths. 


In 1952 there were a good many Sixth Forms which on the face of 
it had very little right to the name or title to existence. They were 
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weak in both arts and science. But it is never safe to judge a moving 
scene from a static picture. How far has the experience of the last 
seven years improved the position? It now appears that the majority 
of arts courses are probably well established and justifying the 
teaching power which they demand. The science courses, however, 
are still very weak, though progress has been made, and many of 
them are intolerably expensive in staffing. There has been some 
decline in the size of general courses—caused probably by the 
demand for higher qualifications by the teachers’ training colleges 
and some other bodies which have traditionally recruited from girls 
who have followed a general course. It seems likely that the diversion 
of girls from the general courses has been more to the arts than to 
the science side. Nothing has happened in the last seven years to 
enable us to look forward with any confidence to a solution of the 
problem of running economic science courses in the average girls’ 
grammar school, even after allowance for the fact that a girl who is 
taking biology and two arts subjects at Advanced level (which is 
not uncommon) is classified here as an arts specialist. 


371. No doubt one reason why the problem of science in girls’ 
schools is so intractable is the difficulty of finding suitable teachers. 
It is natural, therefore, to turn to the co-educational schools to see 
whether the position there is any better. The average Science Sixth 
in a maintained co-educational school is 30 strong—more than 
twice as large as a similar form in a girls’ school. There is not the 
competition of a General Sixth to anything like the same extent—in 
38 per cent of the schools there is none at all, and in half of them 
there is no girl following a general course. In spite of these factors 
the proportion of girls in the Science Sixth in co-educational schools 
is no higher than in girls’ schools, while the percentage of boys is 
markedly higher than in boys’ schools. Table 49 illustrates the point. 


Table 49. Proportions in Science, Arts and General Sixths in a 
Sample of Single Sex and Co-educational Maintained Schools, 


1959 (England).—see note to para. 361 


Science | Arts | General All 

% % % % 

Boys’ Schools =f) 39 2 100 
i l: 

wee ae Schools op A A von 

Girls 23 64 13 100 

Girls’ Schools 23 56 21 100 


a SS ae 
Certain subjects, it would appear, are commonly thought of as girls’ 
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subjects, and certain other subjects as especially suitable for boys. 
A closer examination supports this view. In 6 of the 26 co-educational 
schools, there were altogether only 13 girls specialising in science 
out of 115 girls in the Sixth Forms. In 3 of the 26 co-educational 
schools in the sample there was no girl specialising in science, and 
in none were there more than 16. Conversely, in 8 of the schools 
there were altogether only 28 boys specialising in arts subjects out 
of a total of 163 boys in the Sixth Forms. In one of these 8 schools 
there was only one boy on the arts side, and in none of the 26 were 
there more than 16. In only two schools was there a reasonably 
even balance between boys and girls in the arts and science sections 
of the Sixth. 


372. The considerable progress that the co-educational schools have 
made in numbers in the Sixth Forms between 1952 and 1959 has 
not been confined to one side. Both the arts and science sides are 
considerably stronger organisationally than they were six years ago. 
The progress is shown concisely in Table 50. 


Table 50. Growth of Co-educational Sixth Forms (England). 


No, of 


Science Arts | a 
ah General 


| Range [Average | Range | Average | Range | Average 
1952 26 0-36 14-1 240 | 145 0-20 4:3 


1959 26 4-77 30-2 449 23-0 0-41 6-0 
——— e S E O 


373. It is often implied that one of the main academic contrasts 
between the maintained and the independent schools is between arts 
and science. Like so much of the folk lore of the Sixth Form, this 
belief appears to be based on what was once true, but is no longer so. 
We have seen (para. 369) that among the maintained boys’ schools 
the proportion of science specialists among boys in the Sixth Form 
has Tisen between 1952 and 1959 from 52 per cent to 65 per cent, 
leaving out of account for both years boys in a General Sixth. In 


Table 51. Proportion of leavers from H.M.C. 
Time Courses of University Standing (1955) 


Schools entering Full- 


Independent Schools | Direct Grant Schools 


Percentage 
Percentage | SF leavers | Percentage Percentage 


of all á f of leavers 
from Sixth of all i 
leavers lea from Sixth 
Form N Form 
Arts Specialists | 19 | 54 17 59 
Science Specialists 28 83 27 83 
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1956, in those independent and direct grant schools which are mem- 
bers of the Headmasters’ Conference, the proportion of science 
specialists was 49 per cent in independent schools, and 54 per cent 
in direct grant schools, while the proportions which had gone on to 
full-time courses of university standing in the previous year showed 
an even stronger bias towards science. They are best shown in tabular 
form in Table 51 at the foot of the page opposite. 
374. No firm information on these points is readily available for 
independent or direct grant girls’ schools. The general impression 
we have, however, is that these schools approximate to the pattern 
of the girls’ maintained schools—that is to say that the picture is for 
the most part an unsatisfactory one as far as science is concerned, 
but that there are individual schools in which the position is sound 
and encouraging. 
375. We may sum up our impressions on the structure of Sixth 
Forms in this way: 
(a) The rise in the number of Sixth Formers has raised the size 
of the average teaching group in the Sixth Forms of maintained 
boys’ schools to an economic level; it has put the girls’ maintained 
schools on a sound footing except in science, where the position 
is very unsatisfactory; the position of the co-educational main- 
tained schools is much stronger than it was and should continue 
to improve. 
(b) There remains the problem of the small grammar school in the 
country, It is clear that its Sixth Form is at present often an 
unsatisfactory unit both for teaching and for economy. Where it 
is essential to expand the base, we suggest that it is done either by 
merging the whole of two single-sex schools into one co-educational 
school, or by providing a common Sixth Form for two single-sex 
schools. It is desirable also to develop transfers directly into the 
Fifth or Sixth Form from secondary modern schools. This might 
imply boarding provision. 
(c) Regarded as a whole, co-educational schools provide balanced 
Sixth Forms which ought not to be extravagant to staff. They are, 
however, seriously unbalanced in the division of boys and girls 
between the arts and science Sixths. 
(d) There is a special problem about general courses in the Sixth 
Form. Their rarity for boys, their commonness in girls’ schools, 
their comparative infrequency in co-educational schools, is to be 
explained, but not necessarily justified, by historical reasons. 
(e) The position of the boys’ independent and direct grant schools 
is thoroughly sound from the structural point of view. Their 
Sixth Forms are big enough to provide economically a wide Tange 
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of courses. The position of science, contrary to general belief, is 
very strong. 


(f) The position of the girls’ independent schools, as a group, is 
less than satisfactory for advanced work. We cannot but believe 
that many girls who would profit from a Sixth Form education 
are in schools which offer little or no prospect of one. The size 


and organisation of many of these schools make heavy demands on 
the short supply of teachers. 


CHAPTER 25 
The Curriculum of the Sixth Form 


376. The question of specialisation is particularised in our terms of 
reference, and we devote this chapter to a discussion of the problems 
it presents. Clearly allied to it are the problems created for the schools 
by the conditions of admission to the universities. Specialisation— 
the problem of the curriculum—and selection—the problem of 
university entrance—are indeed so closely interlocked that any 
separation of them is bound to be artificial. Nevertheless it seems 
essential for clarity to keep the two issues distinct, and we therefore 
reserve for discussion in the next chapter the questions arising out 
of the transition from school to university, to other forms of further 
education and to employment. The two chapters should be read in 
close conjunction. In this and the following chapter we exclude, 
unless specifically mentioned, reference to the problems of “General”? 
Sixth Form courses which are raised in Chapter 27. 


THE PREVAILING PATTERNS 


377. When a pupil enters the Sixth Form, he becomes a specialist— 
that is to say, the subjects of his serious intellectual study are 
confined to two or three. They are usually interlocking, especially on 
the science side, and are chosen, at least for potential university 
candidates, with an eye on faculty requirements. It is to this concen- 
tration of the mind’s attention on a limited field of study that the 
name specialisation is given. There are considerable and important 
variations in the degree of specialisation between one school and 
another, and between one field of specialisation and another; but 
the general picture is constant. Boys and girls spend up to three- 
quarters of their time (if private study in school hours is included) 
in their last two or three years at school on a range of subjects 
which for many of them is a little, but not much, wider than that 
on which they will spend the next three years as undergraduates if 
they go to a university. The remainder of their time, which we des- 
cribe in this report as “minority time”, is normally divided between 
a considerable number of subjects and educational activities none of 
which receives much time or, perhaps, the full attention of the pupils. 
It is out of this “minority time” that provision has to be made in 
most day schools for organised games and physical education. 


378. Specialisation, in the sense that we have used it, is a product of 
the nineteenth century and a consequence of the tremendous advances 
257 
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in knowledge which from that time on began to mark all branches of 
study. The old ideal was the polymath, the man whose education 
fitted him to be at home in all branches of human knowledge. It is 
not to be thought that the bishops who were original members of 
the Royal Society were laymen in scientific discussions, nor that Sir 
Isaac Newton was an amateur bungler in biblical studies. As late as 
the time when John Henry Newman was an undergraduate, the 
honours course at Oxford demanded proficiency in both classics and 
mathematics. Today an all-round education is possible only to a 
relatively low level; the extent of human knowledge is now so great 
that it is impossible for a man to be really at home in the higher 
reaches of more than one or two subjects. The argument is not 
whether specialisation is desirable or unavoidable; it is about when 
it should begin. In England it begins for many subjects earlier than 
in any other country. From the age of 15, or 16 at latest, the classical 
specialist in an English school will spend only a small part of his 
actual school time on anything but Latin, Greek and ancient history; 
the equivalent is true of the mathematician or scientist. In most 
boys’ schools, however, and in almost all girls’ schools, pupils on the 
arts side specialise to a rather smaller extent in that their main 
subjects do not interlock so closely, though in some schools the 
historians and modern linguists specialise as closely as the classics. 


379. In this system of specialisation for young people while they are 
still at school English education is singular. Neither in Western 
Europe nor in North America is there anything of the sort. Even 


n t the schools insist on a much wider 
spread of subjects in the Sixth Form than we do in England. On the 


curriculum, and not only i 
curriculum is biassed. In the 


in High School takes a wide Tange of subjects, Sometimes, in our 


if he hopes to enter a 
will impose a certain 
king a daily period of 
Story or political science, 
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and English; each of these subjects carries equal weight in fulfilling 
matriculation requirements. 


380. But, if American and continental practices are united against 
the English in being non-specialist, there is one important respect 
in which England and the continent take the same side against 
America. In Western Europe, as in England, the secondary school is 
traditionally concerned with educating an élite, an intellectual 
aristocracy on whom the most stringent academic demands can be 
made and in whom there can be awakened a real love of learning. 
It treats them as adults capable of a reverence for knowledge, 
beginners in a lifelong quest for truth, which they can share with 
those who teach them. This outlook is shared equally by the 
professeur in a French lycée and the English Sixth Form master, 
widely though they differ in their actual methods of teaching. The 
intellectual task of an American Senior High School differs entirely 
from that of an English Sixth Form, because it is not dealing with, 
and would not wish to deal with, a segregated few. Not only is the 
climate of public opinion strongly against the segregation of the 
abler pupils into selective schools (though there are some recent 
signs of a willingness to consider this), but the standard pattern of 
an American High School does not even allow for the segregation of 
pupils inside the school into faster and slower streams. All are 
educated together, and there is an emphasis on problems of individual 
adjustment to a mass society which we would regard as more appro- 
priate to the modern school than to the grammar school, whose 
pupils’ characters, (so, rightly or wrongly, the English tradition 
insists), can be trained simultaneously with their minds by the “full 
rigour of the academic game” and the freedom of out-of-school 
activities. Thus while the English grammar school differs from the 
American High School both in its methods and in its objectives, our 
difference from the Europeans is chiefly one of method. 


THE SPECIALIST ELEMENT IN THE ENGLISH PATTERN 


381. This does not alter the fact that we are isolated at least in the 
method we use, and that is an important enough matter to justify 
asking whether isolation is worth while. Indeed the singularity of the 
English tradition is such that we should be very wrong not to examine 
it most closely. We start by stating the case against specialisation. 
In its essence the argument against the English Sixth Form is that 
it introduces specialisation too early and on too narrow a front. 
It is said to be too early because a decision has to be made before a 
boy is old enough to know his own mind. Where the decision is in 
fact virtually made one or two years before he enters the Sixth Form 
we have already endorsed the criticism, but the general argument 
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against specialisation goes further. Not only may specialisation begin 
before a boy knows his own mind, but (the argument runs) before 
anybody can give valid advice on what his best course is. It is easy 
to identify the extremes of ability and incapacity in any subject, but 
the great majority of gifted boys and girls could probably develop 
reasonably well in several directions. Early preferences are often 
reflections of the qualities of the teaching, or of the teacher, rather 
than of the pupil, and it is surely well to leave a decision, which must 
normally be of lifelong importance, until it can be made on more 
substantial grounds. Specialisation is also said to begin too early 
because it takes place before a boy has had time to reach in his other 
studies and in his own psychological development that stage at 
which their contribution to his education can safely be left to him 
to develop out of his own interests. To abandon French under the 
first shadow of the subjunctive is probably to condemn oneself to 
the tourist phrase book, to be shut out of one of the great literatures 


of Europe, and to sacrifice half the value of the investment already 
made in French lessons. 


382. The other great complaint about specialisation is that it is on 
too narrow a front. This can mean two things. It may mean that the 
actual subjects selected for study are themselves too restricted and 
too much out of the main stream, or the complaint may be about 
the treatment of a subject. In either case, however, the fear is that 
Specialisation will act as a constricting frame and not a liberating 
agent to the boy’s mind. The more he learns, it is said, the more he 
will be cut off from his fellows, finding it possible to communicate 
freely only with those who have followed his own narrow course. 
His contacts with the rest of his peers will be confined to the level 
of gossip; for the things that matter he must retire into the private 
world of his own fellow specialists. A good education should aim 
at developing 2 man’s intellectual interests on as wide a front as 
possible, even if it means Postponing for a year or two the beginning, 
and therefore the end, of his specialised education. If he must 


specialise early, let us at least see that hi iali ‘ 
i ss as 
wide a reference as possible. pecialist subjects have 


383. These are telling criticisms against specialisation, as we know 
it, in principle. They apply to good schools as well as bad A third 
type of criticism is not the less important because it applies only to 
below-average schools. In a good school, the argument runs, the really 
good teacher with the really good pupil may find the present system 
a grand way of encouraging a boy to think, but in an average school 
the average teacher with the average pupil will do little more than 
cram him. If this is true, the educational argument for specialisation 
as a tool to sharpen the mind, has to be discarded; and the only 
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defence left is the utilitarian argument that it saves time in the total 
educational process from the infants’ school to the post-graduate 
course. This argument, drawn from what is thought to happen in 
the average school, is a serious matter, and we have already referred 
to the shortage of highly qualified teachers, which may limit the 
quantity of true Sixth Form work that can properly be undertaken. 
It is not, however, obvious that to cram in eight subjects would be 
better than to cram in two or three. 


384. Such are the arguments against specialisation. They are effec- 
tive; but it is worth noting that the broad curriculum of Europe and 
America is almost equally under fire. England may stand alone in 
the nature of its solution to the problem of how to educate its ablest 
boys and girls, but it is not alone in being criticised for its solution. 
In America the burden of the complaint is, not that too many 
unrelated subjects are studied, but that they are not studied seriously 
enough. The spur of competition, the demand for hard work and high 
standards are, we are told, lacking. Certainly the American High 
School is under heavy criticism from the universities. On the con- 
tinent, the complaints are nearly as insistent, but strikingly different. 
They are concerned with the pressure on pupils of a curriculum which 
makes serious academic demands, often of a competitive nature, over 
too wide a range of subjects. The strain, it is said, is altogether too 
great. It is tempting to say that the American and European criti- 
cisms between them destroy the case for a broad curriculum from 
16 to 18. For if, as would appear, such a curriculum, taught in the 
average school by average teachers to average pupils, is either too 
superficial or too exhausting, then the field is left clear for the 
English recipe of specialisation. It is tempting, but it would be wrong, 
to conclude the argument with such a palpable debating point. Let 
it be said at once that there is no patent and perfect formula for the 
education of young minds and that all systems have their advantages 
and their defects. 


385. For ourselves, after considering the matter most carefully, we 
are agreed in accepting and endorsing the English principle of 
Specialisation, or intensive study, as it would be better described. 
It is the principle that we endorse. If that meant that we had to rest 
content with some of the practices that are to be observed in English 
schools at the present time, we might well reverse our view. There are 
undoubtedly some abuses of specialisation, which ought to be 
corrected, But the best line of advance, in our opinion, is to reaffirm 
the principle and reform its application rather than to abandon it 


altogether. 
386. Before we set out the arguments that have led us to this view, 
there is one widespread misunderstanding which must be corrected, 
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To some people, the success or failure of a course of education is to 
be judged by what the student “knows” at the end of it. Now there 
are some things that every citizen “ought to know”, and they cannot 
in the present age be confined to the “three R’s”. For example, we 
shall ourselves shortly be suggesting that nobody’s formal education 
at school should be completed without some acquaintance with the 
fundamentals of scientific knowledge. Nevertheless, the acquisition 
of factual knowledge is by itself a poor test of any education, and 
a lamentably poor test of the education of boys and girls of 17 and 18. 
The process of education, as has been said, is not to be compared 
with that of filling up an empty pot, but rather with that of lighting 
a fire. The proper test of an education is whether it teaches the pupil 
to think, and whether it awakens his interest in applying his brain 
to the various problems and opportunities that life presents. If that 
has once been done, then factual knowledge can be assimilated. If it 
has not been done, then no amount of nodding acquaintance with 
widely varying fields of human knowledge will equip a boy or girl 
with an educated mind. We argue the case for intensive study, then, 
not primarily on the score of the information it provides, but 


because it awakens interest, teaches clear thinking and induces self- 
discipline in study. 


387. The first step in the argument for specialisation is that able 
boys and girls are ready and eager by the time they are 16—the ablest 
by 15—to get down to the serious study of some one aspect of human 
knowledge which, with the one-sided enthusiasm of the young, they 
allow for a time to obscure all other fields of endeavour. “Subject 
mindedness”, as we have already noted, is one of the marks of the 
Sixth Form. It is there whether we use it or not. It is sensible to 
direct this great emotional impetus towards intellectual effort. 


388. The second step in the 


388. argument is that concentration on a 
limited field leads naturall 


d c y to study in depth. The boy embarks on 
a chain of discovery; he finds that ultimately each new fact he 
encounters fits into the jig-saw. As he goes deeper and deeper, he 
acquires self-confidence in his growing mastery of the subject. He is 
emancipated from the textbook and goes exploring behind the stage 
scenery that defines the formal academic subject. No longer does he 
accumulate largely isolated pieces of information and separate, 
unrelated skills. Most of what he does hasa bearing, which gradually 
becomes apparent to him, on the rest of his work. In a word, he 
begins to assume responsibility for his own education. In the course 
of two or three years in the Sixth Form he is bound to experience 
moments of frustration and periods when the material is too great 
to be immediately assimilated; but if he perseveres, he comes in the 
end into that enviable position where the picture begins to become 
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plain. His subject is no longer something that he must “learn”; he 
begins to feel himself the master of it. 


389. The third step in the case for specialisation is that, through this 
discipline, a boy can be introduced into one or two areas which 
throw light on the achievement of man and the nature of the world 
he lives in. The honours school of Literae Humaniores (Greats) at 
Oxford is a classic example of specialisation or study in depth. With 
the aid of a precise linguistic discipline, it develops a knowledge of 
the literature, the history, the art and the thought of one of the great 
cultures of the world. At the schoolboy’s much lower level, similar 
studies in depth, embracing more than one discipline, can be, and 
readily are, developed from starting points in half-a-dozen literary or 
scientific subjects. The science side has developed a unity which the 
arts side has lost, to the regret of many, with the decline of the classics. 
This is why the selection of material for specialisation at school is of 
great importance. We should reject certain fields, which are eminently 
suitable for specialisation at a later age, such as law or the technology 
of a particular industry, because they are not among the best means 
of introducing a boy to the fundamental processes of thought and 
the greatest achievements of the human mind. It should go without 
saying that a school should not offer a subject for specialisation just 
because it will be vocationally useful in later life. If that result 
fcllows, as it often does, it is incidental. The proper concern in the 
school years should be the development of the pupil’s brain and 
character, not of his future earning capacity. This is not, of course, 
to deny the strong vocational interest which from the pupil’s side 
may enter into his choice of a specialist study. 


390. The fourth step in the argument is that, given the right teaching, 
a boy will by the end of his school days begin to come out on the 
further side of “‘subject-mindedness”. He is hardly likely to do that, 
perhaps, much before 18; but, as he sees how the facts he has been 
handling in his own subject knit together, he begins to wonder how 
his subject fits into the whole field of knowledge. He reaches out for 
himself towards a wider synthesis. As he enjoys the first delights of 
intellectual mastery of his own subject, he observes that his fellows 
have the same joy in their subjects, and his interest impels him to 
discover what lies behind their enthusiasm. If a boy turns that 
intellectual corner, as he often does at the end of his Sixth Form time, 
we can be sure that, narrow as his education may have been during 
the last few years, he will take steps to widen it as well as deepen it. 
391. The fifth step in the argument is that this process of intellectual 
growth demands a great deal of concentrated time. It virtually 
enforces specialisation because the time left for other subjects is 
bound to be small—rarely can it be more than one-third. This 
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intellectual ripening depends, too, on a close personal relation 
between pupils and teacher which can only be established if they 
spend many hours together in the intimacy of a small teaching group. 
In Chapter 21 we identified this “intellectual discipleship” as one of 
the marks of the Sixth Form. We must recognise that it is inconsistent 
with the small weekly time allocations for each subject which a wider 
curriculum would entail. The intellectual level of any type of Sixth 
Form work requires subject teaching by specialists; but, if the 
specialist teaching is also to be personal teaching, it is necessary that 
the pupils themselves should also be specialists. 


WEAKNESSES INSIDE THE SPECIALIST SUBJECTS 

392. But, while we accept the case for specialisation on these broad 
educational grounds, we reject one of the most common arguments 
advanced in its favour—that specialisation at school is necessary if 
pupils are to be brought up to the necessary standards to get univer- 
sity entrance. It is no part of our duty, nor is it within our competence, 
to consider what standards should be set for a first degree at a 
university, and, consequently, how long the course should be. We 
are, however, very much concerned to make it clear that an arbitrary 
fixing by the universities of the stage that a boy or girl should have 
reached by 18, (standards which are determined by “counting back” 
from the degree standard) should not be allowed to determine the 
nature and content of education given in pre-university years, 
especially (but not entirely) since less than half of the boys and girls 
in the Sixth Form will be going to a university. We have two main 
groups of complaints about things as they are. The first group 
concerns the specialist subjects themselves and really arises from the 
pressure that is put on the schools by the universities. The length 
of the whole course of professional training, embracing both school 
and university, has not been stretched to match the enormous expan- 
sion of the corpus of human knowledge, especially on the scientific 
side. The attempt is made to pour a quart of professional competence 
into the pint pot of a very few years. To take a boy from Ordinary 
level to graduation—as graduation is currently understood in this 
country—in five years is to attempt more than can be done properly 
in the time. Our second group of complaints is concerned with the 
use that is made of what we have called minority time.* 

393. Our criticism of the existing syllabuses is based on two beliefs. 
The first is that what is taught in any subject should be taught 
because it is right for the pupil at that stage of his development, and 
not because it will be convenient for his teachers in the next stage 
of his education to be able to take certain knowledge for granted. 


The second belief is that the job of the Sixth Form is above all to 
* See para. 377, 
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teach a boy to think and not just to memorise facts. How does the 
syllabus for the work of the Mathematical and Science Sixth stand 
in relation to these two principles? The main difficulty, and a main 
glory, of both mathematics and the natural sciences is the constant 
growth of knowledge. The syllabuses therefore naturally expand. 
This is not necessarily a bad thing. The capacity to assimilate new 
knowledge is apparently itself expanding. In time, quite ordinary 
people master as a matter of course what a few generations before 
was a mystery for the elect. Samuel Pepys was already at the Ad- 
miralty before he learned the multiplication table; today candidates 
of 15 to 16 are examined each year at Ordinary level in the processes 
of the differential calculus, which fifty years ago was known only 
to a few thousand Englishmen. But the expansion in the curriculum 
can be too rapid and cause temporary congestion. If we extend the 
syllabus in one direction, we should try to curtail it elsewhere. 
Periodical revisions of the intellectual diet are in fact necessary. The 
evidence given to us, and our own comparisons of Higher School 
Certificate with Advanced level syllabuses covering a span of thirty 
years, suggest that such a review is now imperative, and that it should 
include the specialist curriculum of the Science Sixth as a whole, and 
not only subject by subject. The volume of the syllabus has in general 
been increased—new topics have been added without compensating 
reductions, and the quantity of each topic, in the sense of detail 
rather than of penetrative thought, has been maintained. The Science 
Masters’ Association told us that the existing syllabuses were very 
far from what they would wish to see, especially referring us to the 
accumulation of factual knowledge that is required at the expense of 
Opportunities for developing intellectual curiosity. One division of the 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters, writing on the need to 
see specialist studies in relation to the whole field of human under- 
Standing, reports that “the science teacher’s work in this direction 
is severely limited by the great amount of factual knowledge and 
practical skill demanded, not involving any depth of human under- 
standing”. The work of many science specialists in schools is in fact, 
we are told, far removed from the scientific spirit of enquiry. We are 
convinced that the disciplines proper to the Science Sixth can be a 
suitable instrument of a liberal education. But, until syllabuses have 
been revised with this purpose in mind, and are no longer regarded 
simply as the first stages in the vocational training of a scientific 
worker, it is impossible not to endorse many of the current criticisms 
of the ill results of over-specialisation. 


394. The criticism we would make of the arts syllabuses is of a 
different nature. It can at least be said of the science specialists that 
their “majority time” is given to a closely knit group of subjects 
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which support one another. Alternative courses are normally pro- 
vided—one in the physical sciences, and another in the biological. 
A third course for a few mathematicians proper exists in some, but by 
no means all, schools. These three courses are sufficiently related in 
character and approach for pupils following any one of them to feel 
that they are engaged in kindred work with pupils on the other 
courses. No such unity exists in most schools in the Arts Sixth. It is 
true that where there are separate classical, history and modern 
languages Sixth Forms each provides an integrated course which can 
compare in intellectual coherence with that given on the science side; 
but in the majority of schools there is commonly a free selection of 
three main subjects from a field of five or six. English, history, 
geography, Latin, French, a second modern language and, quite 
often, economics and divinity are found in many combinations. Out 
of these diverse elements, integrated and mutually supporting courses 
of study can be, and are, built, but it does not happen of itself and 
must be carefully contrived, not only by arranging suitable combina- 
tions of subjects, but by seeing that the teaching of one makes use 
of the knowledge which has been gained in others. The membership 
of Advanced level sets in English, history and French will, for 
instance, usually overlap but be far from identical—cross-fertilisation 
is perfectly possible and highly stimulating. Too often, however, the 
subjects tend to be taught in isolation, and we are in some doubt 
how far the virtues of intensive study apply to the work of an Arts 
Sixth organised in this way. Certainly specialisation has a different 
connotation when applied to the Arts and to the Science Sixth. 

395. A boy finds when he enters the Arts Sixth that the number of 
teaching periods he will get in each of his three main subjects is 
increased by one or two, or at most by three, over what he has been 
accustomed to in the Fifth Form. Greater and more significant will 
be the increase in the time given to him to work on his own at these 
subjects. A rough estimate suggests that he will now have for each 
subject about as much time for private work at school and at home 
as he has of teaching, and later on even more. In the Fifth Form the 
ratio of teaching to private work was probably 2 to 1 or even 3 to 1. 
To read widely—real books, not textbooks; to reflect and argue 
fiercely about what he has read and heard; to write frequently, freely, 
critically, imaginatively, accurately—these are the ways in which the 
arts specialist gets his liberal education (and to some extent the 
science specialist as well). It is pertinent to ask how much of the 
time available is spent in these ways. How much goes in hearing 
lectures and writing up notes afterwards? How much on writing 
down dictated notes? How much on “getting up” from a text book 
selected facts and ready-made opinions? To what extent are these 
practices forced on schools by pressure of time and an externally 
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prescribed syllabus? Or by the quality of the teachers available? 
It is worth going back to the comparison made in the last paragraph 
between the practice of different schools. The contrast is not only 
between, so to speak, a table d'hôte and an à la carte menu, but often 
between two subjects at Advanced level and three. Those schools 
which cut down the number of Advanced level subjects have more 
time for study in depth. The difference is often reflected in the 
quantity and quality of boys’ reading lists, which in schools offering 
three subjects are not infrequently largely restricted to set books and 
the larger textbooks. The schools that offer two subjects only at 
Advanced level are able to spend longer on the same examination 
syllabus, which means, for instance, that the opinions a boy expresses 
can be based on a more thorough examination of evidence—though 
of course, this does not always happen. Narrowing the examination 
field ought to mean deepening the quality of study; it can, however, 
be used merely to acquire more facts. If this is all the difference, 
three subjects may be better than two; but, if the teaching is good 
enough, the smaller field will better serve the purposes of a liberal 
education. We doubt whether three semi-detached arts subjects can 
really be studied in depth. At any rate, two is what we would prescribe 
for the able boy from a limited home background. In fact, it is the 
able boy from a favoured environment who most often gets it. 


396. There are, however, schools which enter their better pupils for 
four Advanced level subjects. It is largely a boys’ school matter 
and a regional one. One division of the Incorporated Association of 
Head Masters recently found from a survey of 48 schools that in 
this group the typical boys’ school had 62 Sixth Form pupils only 
two of whom would be taking four subjects. A similar survey of 83 
boys’ schools in another division of the Association showed that on 
the arts side one-eighth of the pupils and on the science side .one- 
third were taking four Advanced level subjects. Where four subjects 
are taken, a higher proportion of the whole school week is given to 
specialist work, but an inadequate amount of time to each of the 
four subjects to permit of real study in depth. This is surely a formula 
for getting the worst of all worlds. In the area where four subjects 
were commonly taken the allocation of time to specialist subjects 
ranged from 24 to 32 periods, with 28 as the most common allocation, 
out of a 35 period week. We have no hesitation in condemning this 
practice of taking four Advanced level subjects. It makes any idea 
of a balanced curriculum unrealistic, and, while increasing specialist 
time, adds to the difficulty of making a proper educational use of it 
by piling up the burden of facts to be borne in the memory. It is true 
that the practice is declining at present, but we fear that the increased 
pressure to enter universities may lead to a revival. If this happens, 
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we think the Secondary School Examinations Council should be 
asked to consider how it could best be discouraged. 


LITERACY AND “NUMERACY” 


Three Periods: Physical Education (including games) 
Two Periods Each: English 


A Foreign Language 
One Period Each: Civics 
Music 
Religious Instruction 
Other subjects and combinations would 
to be the most widely ch 


or six short pieces in a year—but much, perhaps most, of the time 
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will be given to reading plays or poetry together in a way that provides 
a series of very valuable introductions without, however, leading on 
to developed, intensive study. The foreign language teaching is 
frequently of a “care and maintenance” order, “keeping up” a 
knowledge already gained, so that unseens may be tackled without 
disgrace in university or college entrance examinations. It will be 
noticed that all the subjects we have discussed are arts subjects. This 
is because only a minority of schools make any provision for 
mathematics and the natural sciences in the Sixth Form except as 
specialist subjects. It may be thought that the picture we have painted 
is too gloomy. For some individual schools it would be, but we doubt 
whether their number is growing rapidly, though there are signs of 
improvement. In the generality of boys’ schools the practice is not 
unlike that which we have sketched here. In girls’ schools it is prob- 
ably somewhat better. 

398. In schools where the conditions we have described in the last 
paragraph prevail, little is done to make science specialists more 
“literate” than they were when they left the Fifth Form and nothing 
to make arts specialists more “numerate”, if we may coin a word to 
represent the mirror image of literacy. What is achieved is far nearer 
a successful holding operation, which prevents a relapse into 
illiteracy, than an advance commensurate with the growing maturity 
and ability of the boys. Some of the blame for this relative failure 
may perhaps rightly be put down to the pressure of the specialist 
subjects; but more, we feel, belongs to the way in which the minority 
time is organised. Fragmentation to the degree to which it is practised 
invites a lack of seriousness among the teachers and the taught. The 
heaviest blame, however, belongs, we believe, to a failure of deter- 
mination, Schools and universities agree in theory on the need for 
balanced education; in practice, however, they refuse to will the 
means, and therefore must be held to deny the end. We attach great 
value to the English practice of specialisation. Equally, we attach 
great importance to those complementary elements in the Sixth 
Form curriculum which are designed to develop the literacy of science 


specialists and the numeracy of arts specialists. 


399. What do we mean by literacy for a Sixth Former? In the first 
place we imply the ability to speak and write clearly and correctly 
at a level commensurate with his general intellectual ability, and to 
understand thoroughly what others write. This is much more than 
a simple knowledge of spelling and grammar—though accuracy in 
these is important. It is not something which can be acquired, at any 
rate by most boys, by the time they leave the Fifth Form. They are 
not by that time mature enough to understand the ideas and 
concepts—in politics or science, for instance—which they will need 
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to master and express as they grow older. During their Sixth Form 
years they will need to use language to express more difficult ideas 
and to develop more extended and complex arguments than they have 
met before. They need also to develop the skill to follow closely a 
chain of reasoning and to detect fallacies in it. The ability to do 
these things does not come to most people without teaching and 
practice. It is no part of our purpose to discuss teaching methods; 
our concern is to see that schools recognise the task and provide 
the time. A pass in “English language” at Ordinary level at the age 
of 16 does not guarantee effective communication at the level of an 
18 year-old. 


400. But by the literacy at which a Sixth Former should aim we 
mean much more than this. We mean that he should, by the time 
he leaves, be some distance on the way to becoming a well-read man. 
The teachers to whom he will say good-bye when he leaves school 
should have introduced him to the company of teachers to whom he 
need never say good-bye: great writers and thinkers whose work is a 
permanent enlargement of the human spirit. In history or in literature 
he can encounter human problems and get wisdom and understanding 
as he follows the interplay of the ponderable and imponderable forces 
which shape human destiny. By 15 he is ready for very little of this; 
but if he has not begun to find it by the time he is 18 or 19 he may 
never do so, for in the adult world he will have to find it for himself. 
The years in the Sixth Form are crucial years in which the foundations 


of a sound social and moral judgement can be laid. They are the 
seed-time for a lifelong harvest, 


401. Literacy has long been important, and its value is as great as 
ever. Just as by “literacy”, in this context, we mean much more than 
its dictionary sense of the ability to read and write, so by “numeracy” 
we mean more than mere ability to manipulate the rule of three. 
When we say that a scientist is “illiterate”, we mean that he is not 
well enough read to be able to communicate effectively with those 
who have had a literary education. When we say that a historian 
or a linguist is “innumerate” we mean that he cannot even begin 
to understand what scientists and mathematicians are talking about. 
The aim of a good Sixth Form should be to send out into the 
world men and women who are both literate and numerate. It is 
perhaps possible to distinguish two different aspects of numeracy 
that should concern the Sixth Former. On the one hand is an 
understanding of the scientific approach to the study of phenomena— 
observation, hypothesis, experiment, verification. On the other hand, 
there is the need in the modern world to think quantitatively; to 
realise how far our problems are problems of degree eyen when they 
appear as problems of kind. Statistical ignorance and statistical 
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fallacies are quite as widespread and quite as dangerous as the 
logical fallacies which come under the heading of illiteracy. The 
man who is innumerate is cut off from understanding some of the 
relatively new ways in which the human mind is now most busily 
at work. Numeracy has come to be an indispensable tool to the 
understanding and mastery of all phenomena, and not only of those 
in the relatively close field of the traditional natural sciences. The 
way in which we think, marshal our evidence and formulate our 
arguments in every field today is influenced by techniques first applied 
in science. The educated man, therefore, needs to be numerate as 
well as literate. Side by side with this need for understanding a new 
and essential approach to knowledge, the educated man also requires 
a general acquaintance with the directions in which science is most 
rapidly advancing and with the nature of the new knowledge that is 
being acquired. Neither the understanding of scientific method nor 
this general scientific knowledge is possible unless a sound foundation 
has been laid in the main school by thorough mathematical and 
scientific teaching. However able a boy may be, he cannot reach a 
Sixth Form level of numeracy except on the foundation of a Fifth 
Form level; but, if his numeracy has stopped short at the usual Fifth 
Form level, he is in danger of relapsing into innumeracy. It is now 
one of the most important tasks of the Sixth Form to ensure that 
no boy or girl leaves school as innumerate as most have done in the 
past, and as far too many do even today. The boys’ schools at least 
can no longer be criticised for providing an inadequate proportion 
of science specialists. The task that boys’ no less than girls’ schools 
have little more than begun is that of seeing that the Sixth Former 
who is not going to be a scientist or a technologist is given enough 
understanding of the scientific side of human knowledge to be able 
to hold his or her own in an increasingly scientific and technological 
world. By whatever means this problem is tackled in the schools, 
it will make heavy demands on really good teachers. But we believe 
that it must be done, and that the fruits will amply repay the labour. 


COMPLEMENTARY AND COMMON ELEMENTS 
402. The literacy of the scientist and the numeracy of the arts 
specialist are clearly complementary needs, and it is sometimes 
suggested that these could be catered for by a “general studies” 
course in which (or in parts of which) all would find what they need. 
The idea is tidy and to that extent attractive. Periods could be reserved 
on the time-table in which the various specialist teachers might make 
their contributions, and pupils would, therefore, in this way obtain 
a general conspectus of the contributions which the different branches 
of the curriculum make to human culture. At a later stage, there is 
much to be said for such an encyclopaedic approach; but we do not 
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believe that it is suited to the needs of the Sixth Form. Its members 
have hardly yet reached the depth of knowledge in any one subject 
which makes introductory lectures to others profitable. The time 
given to any subject would necessarily be slight, and the treatment 
superficial. Both the science specialist and the arts specialist need 
for their complementary studies a syllabus which is serious enough 
to provide and call for real study and hard work—“something to 
get their teeth into”. There, perhaps, the resemblance ends. The arts 
specialist has one over-riding deficiency which is only likely to be met 
in one way in any given school; the science Specialist has needs 
which can be met in several ways and there are possibilities of various 
options. The two problems are, therefore, clearly distinguishable and 
are discussed separately in paragraphs 411 and 413 below. 


ne a scientific subject, and for the scientist one would be taken from 
the arts curriculum. Some readjustment of syllabuses at Advanced 


; level is quite frequently 
taken by girls who are also offering two arts atibjects, Other bridge 


Soe tl are, however, uncommon, and this too may be signi- 
cant. If this plan were to be Suitable for pupils who had a university 


course in mind, it would probably also i : r 
aversi in 
university syllabuses. y volve some adjustment in 
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arts specialist and literacy for the scientist. It is best to take these 
objections separately. 


405. First, then, what would be lost? It is basic to our thinking 
that what is done in ‘“‘majority-time” should form a coherent whole, 
one subject continuously reinforcing another so that teaching and 
learning may be enriched by cross-references. The science side, as 
we have seen, nearly always provides this kind of specialisation; the 
arts side sometimes does and sometimes does not. A hybrid curri- 
culum would reduce the valuable interlocking element for everybody 
by roughly one-third—that portion of the majority time allocated to 
the unrelated study. In practice the value of the two interlocking 
subjects would, we suspect, be reduced still further by the presence 
in a class of pupils who had no supporting specialist subject—the 
arts specialists doing their one science subject, and the scientists 
their arts course—and who would, therefore, be less familiar than 
the others with the general context of the particular work in hand. 


406. It is fairly clear that a “‘subject-minded” pupil, as the best are 
at this age, is likely to resent anything that takes much of his attention 
from his main interests. He may well regard interlocking subjects as 
falling within his proper sphere, but he is pretty certain to regard 
the unrelated subject as a thief of his time and attention. He may 
put up with it because that is the way the school, or the university 
entrance requirements, insist on ordering things; but, although he 
may be an industrious worker, he will not be a satisfactory Sixth 
Form pupil. “I’ve got to get an A level in history” is, at best, an 
invitation to be crammed, not taught. It seems clear to us that, 
although this plan may command the interest of those pupils whose 
interests are diffuse, it would not solve the problems of most of the 
intellectually better Sixth Formers. 


407. Our second objection is that the proposed overlapping pro- 
grammes would not provide what we regard as essential’ because 
they would be bound to ignore the valid distinction between the 
study of a subject which is being tackled for the last time in formal 
education—a terminal study as it may be called—and advanced work 
which is designed to lead on to further study at the university or 
elsewhere. The latter type of course is normal for Sixth Form specialist 
work. The purpose of teaching history to specialists is not to store 
their minds with facts, but to enable them to approach a problem 
historically, to enter into the past and interpret it, and to begin to 
appreciate the nature of historical evidence. The choice of period, 
though important, is itself, for them, secondary; but for non- 
specialists it is of primary importance. Altogether different criteria 
are appropriate in planning a course for non-specialists whose last 
formal history teaching this may be. The science specialist too will 
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almost certainly continue his scientific education after he leaves 
school. The work he does at school is preparatory, and much of it 
must be concerned with the mastery of techniques and the acquisition 
of knowledge which are more relevant to his future needs than to 
his present understanding. But the arts specialist will in all proba- 
bility receive no more science teaching after he leaves school, and 
the pupil from the science side will be in a corresponding position 
with regard to arts work. Neither, then, needs to acquire the skills 
and techniques required to carry their off-subject to a high level. 
Both require a course which will, so to speak, enable them to see 
what the other side is getting at. Advanced level syllabuses are not 
designed for this purpose; nor do we see how they could be revised 
to do this without spoiling them for their major purpose. This is one 
case where amateurs cannot be mixed with professionals. 


408. But though we do not feel able to accept either of these short 
cuts, we are very far indeed from suggesting that there are no needs 
that all Sixth Formers have in common, and nothing that they cannot 
study with advantage together. This common ground includes 
religious instruction—or, rather, the very much wider field of every- 
thing that contributes to the formation of moral standards—art 
(also in the widest sense), and physical education. There is no reason 
why arts and science specialists should not be brought together for 
these purposes, and many reasons why they should. Music, especially 
in the form of appreciation, is very commonly provided; art appre- 
ciation quite often. Opportunities to paint, to carve stone or wood, 
or to model in clay are relatively seldom available in school time. 
It is our belief that the non-verbal arts have a most important 
contribution to make to education, and not least to the education 
of the ablest pupils. The education we give them is so highly and 
necessarily verbalised—and this applies in some measure to science 
as well as to the literary subjects—that it needs a counterpoise. The 
non-verbal arts are quite as important as physical education at this 
age, and we believe that Opportunity for appreciation and the 
practice of one of them, freely chosen, should be available to the 
Sixth Former and that he should be actively encouraged to use them. 


409. All Sixth Formers also share a comm 
bring to it many different attitudes. The 
the history specialist and the science specialist are likely to be 
different but complementary. The study of the “Christian Religion 
and its Philosophy”, as the School Broadcasting Council now 
describes its series for Sixth Forms, involves ventures into scientific 
method and historical criticism as well as into philosophy and 
Straight religious exposition, and this is bound to happen whether 
or not a school uses the broadcast talks as a basis for its teaching. 


On spiritual heritage. They 
approach, and the recoil, of 
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There is much to be gained from making the periods set apart for 
this purpose periods in which arts and science specialists can join 
together—provided that the members of the group know each other 
well enough to make discussion profitable. Each side, as we have 
said, has its own separate contribution to make and its characteristic 
viewpoint, but the reason they come together is common to both. 
It is the endeavour to discover and to understand the central affir- 
mations of the Christian faith so that (whether they accept it or not) 
they at least may know what Christians believe. 

410. In our view, then—to sum up the argument to the point it has 
now reached—there should be not two but three elements in a sound 
Sixth Form curriculum. The first and largest should be the specialist 
element, on which a boy will spend, say, two-thirds of his time in 
school and much the greater part of his homework. Secondly there 
should be the common element, when scientists and arts specialists 
should come together. And, thirdly, so to speak between the other 
two, there should be the complementary element, whose purposes— 
and in our view they must in the main be pursued separately—are to 
save the scientists from illiteracy and the arts specialists from 
innumeracy. In the next two sections we shall take up this comple- 
mentary element and attempt to explain what, in our view, it should 
contain on either side. But first it is perhaps necessary to meet the 
possible objection that three distinct elements in a Sixth Form 
curriculum is more than can be squeezed into the time-table. We do 
not think this is so. Out of the conventional total of 35 periods a 
week, 25 or 26 (plus almost all the homework) ought to be enough 
for the specialist subjects, unless the pupil’s programme is hopelessly 
overloaded (for example, by four Advanced level subjects). That 
leaves 9 or 10 periods for the common and complementary elements. 
Four or five periods for the common subjects is not a great deal, 
but it is probably about as much as can profitably be used. That 
leaves about the same for the “complementary” courses. If this 
amount of time is used in a purposeful and concentrated way, we 
believe that it could achieve a great deal. It is, in any case, doubtful 
whether more than a handful of schools could find staff for the sort 
of courses we are about to describe to an extent greater than is 
implied in 3 or 4 periods a week. We do not, of course, pretend that 
we have discovered a magical formula by which the circle can be 
squared and enough time be found for everything that has to be 
done in the Sixth Form. It is here that, for most people, the supply 
of time first begins to run badly short of the demands they put upon 
it—never, in most lives, to catch up. Our concern is only to show that, 
by analysing the content of a Sixth Form curriculum under three 
heads, we are not suggesting any net addition to the burden that 


the time-table has to bear. 
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THE LITERACY OF SCIENCE SPECIALISTS 


411. There is no special difficulty in providing science specialists 
with the means of making themselves literate in the broad sense which 
we have given to this term—the establishment of moral, aesthetic 
and social judgement, and the development of adequate powers of 
verbal communication. It is something that schools are well able and 
well staffed to undertake. Literacy is bred in the bone of a school. 
To induce it is the teacher’s familiar task. His pupils have the rudi- 
ments by the time they leave the Fifth Form; in the Sixth Form the 
task is one of development. What difficulty there is (apart from the 
perpetual problem of finding time) is likely to turn on the choice 
between the rich fields of opportunity. Some real language study is 
surely essential—practice in the skill of writing, and writing appro- 
priately in different styles for different purposes; and, when it is 
possible, beyond that and in relation to it, some introduction to 
syntax and etymology as instruments of precision in thought. The 
art of reading for understanding and appreciation—the mastery of a 
complicated document, the appreciation alike of shades of meaning 
and beauties of expression—is something that can only be acquired 
by study. But, then, there is another side to literacy. No science 
specialist, it seems to us, should be deprived of the chance to see 
human society as it is now, as it has been in history, and as it should 
be—that world of men which is more precious, less predictable, 
more fragile and yet more resilient than the world of machines. The 
proper study of mankind can be approached in a dozen ways. Some 
schools will have a teacher who can stir young blood with the old 
issues of that French Revolution which turned the world upside 
down; in another there 


scientists to the feet of Plato; in a third Shakespeare or T. S. Eliot 


life and outlook and, if possible, the literature of the 
language he is studying. And that implies adequate time—more than 
a token number of periods each week and for not less than one year. 
Without that, it does not seem to us worth while. 


people whose 


412. These two aspects of literacy—the basic one of language and 
communication, and the developed one which includes all that is 
conjured up by the term “the humanities”—can be satisfied either 
in conjunction in one subject or separately, and in many forms. The 
great danger is, of course, that of yielding to the familiar temptation 
of trying to do so much that nothing is well done. A properly 
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balanced combination is important, but the complementary subjects 
will weigh too little if there are too many of them, each with a 
derisory ration of time. The right prescription for any single school 
must depend on its individual circumstances (not least on the 
teaching strength available); but it is worth remembering that 
English subjects do not as a group require continuous and uninter- 
rupted treatment. A good weekly time allocation, including provision 
for private study for one subject over a relatively extensive period, 
followed by similar arrangements for another, is a better programme, 
where it is possible, than shorter concurrent time allocations for 
each. We need to think of a rota of subjects and a curriculum planned 
in units of one (or at most two) complementary subjects at a time, 
each lasting for a term ora year. If the science specialists are numerous 
enough, there is no reason why there should not be alternative 
courses and every reason why there should. 


THE NUMERACY OF ARTS SPECIALISTS 


413. Schools are much further off finding a solution for the numeracy 
of arts specialists. The majority ignore the problem and make no 
provision. The minority most commonly provide a history of science, 
which is apt to turn into another literary subject. A few schools 
have made bold experiments designed to provide the kind of numeracy 
which we described in an earlier paragraph. They are, however, no 
more than pilot experiments. Standard science courses have been 
designed almost exclusively for the preliminary training of future 
scientists, and not nearly enough attention has been given to the role 
of science in the general education of men and women who specialise 
in other things. This is a matter which at the university level is 
profitably engaging the attention of some of the best scientific minds. 
It is one of the most urgent tasks that confronts the schools today. 


414. The pioneers in the schools have shown that a well thought-out 
course can open eyes that never expected to see a scientific prospect. 
We assume that mathematics and science will normally have been 
among the subjects studied by arts specialists up to roughly Ordinary 
level standard. This represents probably the minimum equipment 
without which the kind of course we have in mind would prove 
impracticable. The pupils will by then have done sufficient individual 
laboratory work to make it reasonable (as it will certainly be neces- 
sary) to substitute demonstration for experiment over much of the 
Sixth Form course. On an Ordinary level foundation we could hope 
to accomplish something worthwhile with four periods a week, but 
it would be possible to make a start with three, or even with two 
periods, if that is all for which staff could be found. Fruitful experi- 
ments of many kinds have been made and we are indebted to the 
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Science Masters’ Association for a clear appreciation of the problem 
as they now see it. Theirs is an interim report; and we are all still 
in the stage when we recognise the end, but are not sure we have 
found the means. The Science Masters’ Association identify four 
aims. The first is to provide an introduction to “scientific method”: 
how the scientist approaches his experiments, what sort of answer 
satisfies him, how his mind works. The second is to develop five or six 
fundamental scientific topics such as energy, living and dead matter, 
evolution, cosmology. The third is to illustrate the impact of science 
on society; and the fourth its impact on philosophy and religion. 
They believe that those aims could be achieved by the method of a 
close study of certain “case histories” or sequences of scientific 
discovery. Newtonian physics and Darwinian evolution are two 
examples that spring to mind. The study of both can be rooted in 
observation; used to illustrate the way in which theories are formed, 
tested and modified; and developed to illustrate the profound 
influence of science on society and on philosophy and religion. 
Other case histories can be found and will be needed; but the Science 
Masters’ Association would, if we understand them rightly, lay 
down as a criterion for selection that no “case history” should be 
chosen to form part of a course in numeracy for arts specialists 
which does not to some degree satisfy all four aims. We agree. There 
are other methods which can be devised to satisfy these aims. The 
period of experiments is by no means finished. We would insist that 
the matter is one of urgency, and that concerted efforts should be 
made to see not only that a choice of suitable courses is planned 
to meet the needs of every Sixth Form, but also that sufficient staff 
are available to undertake them. This will involve no doubt a con- 
siderable training programme. Many qualified and successful teachers 


of science, as it has been taught, will require short refresher courses 
to make them aware of what is i 


of future generations of scienc 
of the imputation, there will h 
of their training both in its sı 


415. Our awareness of the great additional demands these courses 


must make on highly qualified—and scarce—staff leads us to examine 


with great sympathy any suggestions for economy. Is it possible to 
provide the kind of interpretative course we have in mind jointly 
for the Arts and Science Sixths? Both need teaching which will help 
them to find their bearings in the world of science and its relation 
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to other worlds. There is nothing of this in syllabuses up to the 
Ordinary level, and could not be. It is essentially a Sixth Form 
problem. Both arts and science specialists will, we hope, in future 
have followed a common course in science, or at any rate a largely 
common course, until the end of the Fifth Form. They start from 
the same position. Why cannot they travel further together to the 
good of their own souls and with a considerable economy in staff? 
The argument is attractive in the same way, and for the same reasons, 
as the plan for a mixed specialist curriculum which we discussed in 
paragraphs 403 to 407. It differs from it by suggesting that the 
technical element in the education of science specialists, the prepara- 
tory work for the professional superstructure, should be designed for, 
and taken by, them alone. In this way it meets one of the principal 
objections to the other plan—that it would give the arts specialists 
what they do not want, and withhold from them what they need. 
But, for all that, a common course in the general aspects of science 
does not seem to us often likely to be practicable. It would involve 
the dilemma of whether or not to use scientific and mathematical 
symbols and language. Without them, the course would be likely to 
seem child’s play to the scientists; if they are used freely, the arts 
specialists are likely to be left far behind. For the science specialist 
a common course with the arts men in general principles and a 
separate course in subject matter would cut his science course as a 
whole most undesirably in two. The course in the general principles 
of science would either have to take the form of theories isolated 
from evidence, or of inferences from another set of observations 
than those that form the staple of his Advanced level work, with 
which the arts specialists would not be familiar. Arts and science 
specialists may indeed start from the same place, but they travel at 
very different speeds. This is in our view the insuperable objection 
to a joint course in the principles of science. The science specialist 
should get the broader view, and a realisation of the social implica- 
tions of science, within the revised curriculum of his specialist 
subject itself. The arts specialist should get his numeracy from a 
special course tailored to his needs. 


HOW TO MAKE MINORITY TIME IMPORTANT 


neral agreement about the sort of things 
f boys and girls in Sixth Forms ought to 
be taught in their minority time. There is very much less agreement 
about the kind of measures that are necessary if they are to be taught 
effectively, or even taught at all. How can we so arm these subjects 
that they are able to survive ina curriculum dominated by the jungle 


law of the survival of the fittest? 


416. There is probably ge 
that the different groups © 
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417. No artificial stimulus is necessary in a good school where the 
headmaster and the heads of departments are seized with the impor- 
tance of the minority time and let their opinion of it be widely known 
among the boys. All schools will never be like this, and perhaps we 
shall have long to wait before even the average school could justly 
be described in this way. Would external examinations help the 
average school? In what way could they hinder it? Examinations 
have come to have such a high value for Englishmen that most un- 
examined subjects are regarded with indifference. An obvious step 
would be to submit the work done in minority time to external 
examination—not merely to examine it, but to incorporate it in 
examinations that the specialist has to pass, such as university en- 
trance examinations. Nevertheless, we think there are decisive objec- 
tions to any imposed external examination of complementary 
subjects—unless indeed, it takes a very broad form such as the 
“general paper” that most Oxford and Cambridge colleges include in 
their entrance examinations. There are two major ones: first, that it 
would prescribe a syllabus, and secondly, that, as scripts multiplied, 
marking standards would inevitably tend unduly to reward meticulous 
preparation which had been careful to cover the whole field. These 
are very serious objections. The schools are little beyond the begin- 
nings of finding suitable science courses for arts specialists, and we 
believe that any externally imposed rigidity would at this stage almost 
destroy the possibility of doing anything useful. To some extent this 
is true also of the literacy courses we want to see established for the 
science specialists. The other objection, the depressing effect on 
teaching of the kind of marking which is necessary in a large-scale 
examination, is a very real danger. 
418. Nevertheless, some sort of adventitious incentive is probably 
essential. Where can one be found? The most potent in our view is 
that those who are responsible for the next Stage in a pupil’s career 
should show as lively and informed an interest in the use he has 
made of his minority time as they do in his specialist work. We shall 
return to the selective aspect in the next chapter. Here we are 
concerned with how to convey the information about what he has 
done and how well he has done it. There are various possibilities, 
some of which are at present being tried out experimentally. The 
best known solution is the General Paper at Advanced level which 
is now being given a trial by the Northern Universities’ Joint 
Matriculation Board. In its experimental Tun, when it was taken by 
only a few schools, it proved a stimulating influence on Sixth Form 
work. It is not yet clear whether the growth in the number of scripts 
to be examined will have a deadening effect, or whether, despite 
its Sponsors’ wishes, what is intended to be merely a general paper 
will become in effect the Paper examining the work done in a 
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“general subject”, about the value of which we expressed doubts in 
paragraph 402. Another possibility would be to record on the certi- 
ficate given as a result of the Advanced level examination an 
assessment of the work done in the minority time side by side with 
the examination results of the specialist work. Such an assessment 
might, perhaps, be made internally with the help of an external 
assessor. Some Institutes of Education* are using analogous methods 
of continuous. assessment instead of examinations to judge the 
progress of students in teacher training colleges. This method 
would convey both what a Sixth Former had done with his minority 
time and how successfully he had used it. A third method would 
merely record the subjects he had studied in his minority time, 
leaving university or employer to find out by interview, or in some 
other way, how well he had worked and how good he was. It is 
worth remembering, too, that headmasters write reports both to 
parents, and confidentially to employers and university authorities, 
which can, and do, comment on the use that a candidate has made 
of his minority time. They can hardly do this satisfactorily for our 
purpose, however, where the school, as well as the individual pupils, 
fails to take it seriously. There are thus a number of methods that 
could be used, and it should not be difficult to find which of them 
is the most suitable, once the essential point has been made, and 
school, pupil, employer and university all alike come to realise 
that the proper employment of a Sixth Former’s minority time is 
nearly as important as his performance in his specialist subjects— 
important not only for its own sake but for the immediate purpose 
of being admitted to the next stage in his career. 


SUMMARY 

419. We summarise below our conclusions on the curriculum of 
those pupils following Advanced level courses in the Sixth Form. 

(a) We endorse the principle of specialisation, or study in depth. 

(b) We are, however, unhappy about four ways in which it is now 

working: 

(i) The syllabuses in science make considerably heavier demands 

than they used to do. They need reconsidering not only subject 

by subject, but together as the specialist curriculum of the 

Science Sixth. 
(ii) The combination of subjects offered by pupils in the Arts 
Sixth is often unsatisfactory because it does not form a coherent 


whole. 
(iii) Some schools enter pupils for too many Advanced level 


* See Glossary under Training College. 


N 
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subjects. The number of pupils taking four subjects is falling, 
but is still too high, especially in certain areas. 


(iv) Between one-quarter and one-third of the school week is 
given to non-specialist subjects. We refer to this as “minority 
time”. It is often neglected or wasted. It is, however, of vital 
importance. 


(c) There are two purposes for which the minority time should be 
used, which we distinguish as complementary and common. 


(d) The main common elements, which should be taken by arts 
and science specialists together, can be summarised under three 
heads—religious education and all that goes to the formation of 
moral standards; art and music; and physical education. 


(g) The difficulty in the way of making all science specialists 
literate is not one of ignorance about how to do it, but of the will 
to see that it is done thoroughly and effectively, 

(h) There seems to us to be 
numerate except by providin 
purpose. Promising experim 
but much remains stil] to b 
use. 


no way of making the arts specialist 
a special Sixth Form course for this 
ental work has been done in this field, 
e discovered about the best means to 


Prospective employers, universities and Colleges of advanced tech- 
nology attach importance to it. 


CHAPTER 26 


The Problem of University Entrance 


420. No part of the ground covered by our terms of reference is more 
obscure and controversial than the relation between the schools and 
the subsequent careers of Sixth Form pupils, and especially of those 
who go on, or hope to go on, to universities. A close relation with 
the universities was one of the marks of the Sixth Form that we noted 
in Chapter 21. It sets the tone and maintains the intellectual standards 
of the work inthe upper part of schools. The fact is obvious; we 
certainly would not have it otherwise. But it is indisputable that the 
close connection brings certain difficulties in its train, and we believe 
that those difficulties are bound to become increasingly troublesome 
in the next decade unless they are tackled realistically with a full 
understanding by the universities of the position and needs of the 
schools, and by the schools of the requirements of higher education. 
In this chapter we set out half of the story, and only one half—the 
position as we see it in the schools—and the general conclusions to 
which this survey has led the whole Council, some of whose members 
teach in schools, some in universities and some of whom are laymen 
in this whole field. It is, we think, not without significance that we are 
unanimous in our conclusions. 


UNIVERSITY CANDIDATES AND OTHERS 


421. The first point we would make is that, even if general courses 
are excluded, a Sixth Form has to serve the needs both of those who 
go on to courses of university standing and of those who do not. 
They have to be taught side by side and, throughout the greater part 
of the course at least, to follow the same curriculum. The structure 
of the Sixth Form, as we have analysed it in Chapter 24, makes 
this inevitable in many schools; it is also right for all schools. It 
would be altogether wrong to ask a boy to decide at 16 whether or 
not he wanted to go to a university when he became 18 or 19, and to 
hold him to his decision. It would be equally wrong to make that 
decision for him. This is the kind of long-range vocational guidance 
that cannot safely be given, and should not be attempted. 


422. What is the position at the end of the Sixth Form course? It is 

almost impossible to be accurate because, since the war, some boys 

have done their National Service before and some after their univer- 

sity course; and, though National Service is now ending, its effect in 
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disrupting the orderly flow from school to university is still with us. 
There is another possibility of confusion. By no means all courses of 
university standing are in universities. The colleges of advanced 
technology have their courses for the Diploma in Technology which 
are of honours degree standard, and there are students in these and 
other technical colleges working for London degrees. The best 
answer we can give, using the wider definition of a university course, 
is that over half the boys and between one-quarter and one-fifth of 
the girls in Sixth Forms leave school with the intention of taking a 
university course.* The proportion in the second year of the Sixth 
Form who are hoping to go toa university would no doubt be higher. 
The conclusion is inevitable that the curriculum of the Sixth Form 
cannot be drawn up with the needs of only future university students 
in mind. It should be built up from below rather than worked back 
from the requirements of a degree examination which will take place 


five or six years after entrance to the Sixth Form. The syllabus to be 
followed should be desig 


available to boys and girls 
extension or completion o 
instances a high propor 
education. An 


Form course ought properly, we Suggest, to be backward-looking, 
nt in work done during the previous 
fact what the Advanced level of the 
ion is designed to do (though the 
r purpose). On the whole, it does this 
ve argued in the previous chapter, we 
uning is needed in certain directions. 


QUALIFICATION AND SELECTION 
423. This brings us to our second main 


f d oint—the di tween 
qualification and selection. By qualific 7 epi Pety 


ation we mean two things. The 


text. The figures for girls’ maintained and di 


1958 were 19 and 29 per cent respectively. i irls’ 
fee A p p! y. No figures are available for girls 
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more important is the capacity to profit by a university course and to 
pass the examinations which punctuate it. The less important is the 
possession of such certificates as the university may require before 
entry. In the case of Oxford and Cambridge the formal qualification 
is low, though, as we think, in one respect it is—or has hitherto been 
—unnecessarily troublesome to the schools. In other universities, 
where the standard qualification is two subjects at Advanced level, it 
is, we believe, realistically related to the nature of a university course. 
Qualification used virtually to ensure admission. It no longer does so. 
There are far too many qualified candidates for the vacancies that 
exist, at least in the more sought-after universities. Selection is there- 
fore necessary. At Oxford and Cambridge the selection is made by 
the colleges; in the provincial universities by the faculties and depart- 
ments; and in London by the departments in each college. It is 
necessary to labour the distinction between qualification and selection 
because, as entrance becomes increasingly competitive, there is a 
natural tendency to slide into the belief that only the finally selected 
candidates are really qualified for university work. This is natural 
enough where, as in Oxford and Cambridge colleges, the machinery 
of the college entrance examination, used not so long ago merely or 
largely to weed out the unqualified, has become a highly selective 
instrument. But, though natural, it is dangerous to blur the distinc- 
tion, especially when the argument turns on sufficiency of provision 
or on standards of work. 

424. Once again we must attempt to make clear the size of the 
problem. The position is almost unbelievably complicated. Not only 
are there over 20 universities, and many separate colleges within 
universities, all independent of one another and without any central 
machinery for applications, but there has been the difficulty of 
National Service to which we have already referred. A good deal of 
light on the situation as it was in 1955 has been thrown by the pioneer 
investigation carried out for the Committee of Vice-Chancellors by 
Dr. R. K. Kelsall. It showed that in the universities of the United 
Kingdom—though with the important (and in some matters all- 
important) exceptions of Oxford and Cambridge—there were in 1955 
about 2,500 unfilled places, over half of them on the arts side. There 
were also about the same number of “qualified” candidates who 
failed to be “selected” for a place that year or later, but only some 37 
per cent of them wanted an arts course. Moreover there was a con- 
siderable number of disappointed overseas candidates. Of the 
candidates for admission in 1955 we may say—very roughly—that 
between 80 and 85 per cent were “qualified” (at least in the university, 
if not always in the faculty, sense), and that some 60 per cent were 
“selected” that year. Another 15 per cent were “selected” in 1956 or 
promised a place later (usually at Oxford or Cambridge), leaving 
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2,000 to 2,500 candidates who, though “qualified” were never 
“selected”. These figures are for the United Kingdom as a whole. The 
position for England appears to be rather worse. About three- 
quarters of the “selected”, but 84 per cent of the “non-selected”, were 
English. Scotland had a higher proportion of its relevant age-group 
admitted than the other home countries. In 1947 admissions to 
English universities were roughly at the rate of one for every two 
17 year-olds in school; by 1955 they were at the rate of one for 
every two-and-a-half. In 1957, in spite of there being more university 
places, the rate was slightly worse. The general availability of grants 
to finance university courses makes it likely that the number of 
Sixth Formers who set their hearts on a university course will 
continue to grow with the numbers in the Sixth Form. 


425. It follows from the excess of “qualified” over “selected” 
candidates that, in the absence of any central clearing house, many 
pupils will make application direct to more than one university or 
college. The 1955 investigation showed that the average candidate 
made more than two applications, excluding applications to Oxford 
and Cambridge. Moreover the candidates who had to try again in 
1956, a very substantial number, probably applied to as many univer- 
sities then as in 1955, Unfortunately we have no means of knowing 
how many candidates also applied to the separate colleges of Oxford 
or Cambridge. Certainly many must have applied to more than one 
college in both universities. These numbers, if known, ought to be 
added „to the total of applications to other universities before 
averaging because—fortunately—it is impossible to separate schools 
Into those which feed Oxford and Cambridge and those which do 
not. The independent schools provided 23 per cent of the “selected” 
ates ent at other English universities; 
the maintained schools 39 per cent of the “selected” candidates at 


increasingly useless pursuit. It is clear, therefore, that the entry 
problem cannot be divided into two separate halves with Oxford, 
Cambridge and (to a lesser extent) London on the one: hand, and the 
remaining universities on the other. It is a single problem for the 
schools, which the great prestige of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 


Strength of the desire to gain admittance to them, do a great deal to 
complicate. ; 
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426. If this is the position now, what is it likely to be in ten years’ 
time? The planned expansion of the universities will provide an 
increase of about one-quarter in the number of undergraduate places 
available for residents in England and this will not be sufficient 
markedly to reduce the competitive element. It is true that the increase 
in the number of university places is a matter of policy, whereas the 
increase in the number of 17 year-olds in school is only a probability. 
Its prospective size was discussed in Chapter 22. Given the increased 
size of the age-group and a continuation of the trend towards a 
longer school life which has been in evidence now for a long time, we 
should expect to see one-and-a-half times to twice as many 17 year- 
olds in school in the middle sixties as there are today. It is possible 
that the numbers wanting to go to the university may not increase in 
the same proportion. But it is hardly conceivable that the Sixth Forms 
of the country could increase by between 50 and 100 per cent. without 
there being an increase of much more than 25 per cent. in the number 
of applicants to the universities. The disparity between the increase in 
the size of the field and the number of available places is so great that 
an intensification of the fierceness of the competition to get into the 
universities seems virtually certain. It is natural and proper that 
schools should do all they can not only to prepare their pupils for 
the universities, but also to see that they get there. This may well have 
the paradoxical result that, at a time when the proportion of Sixth 
Formers who will in fact succeed in entering a university is dropping, 
the proportion of effort expended by Sixth Form masters in securing 
university places will be increasing. It is, then, with an uneasy eye on 
future developments that we approach our analysis of the effect of 
university requirements, and of the examinations concerned with 
them, on the work of the Sixth Form. 


427. It is possible to group the main difficulties that arise under four 
heads: 
those that are caused by the multiplicity of examinations used to 
select candidates for admission (paragraph 428); 
those that arise from the varying qualifying passes required by 
different universities from students proposing to read the same 
subject (paragraphs 429-430); 
those that arise from the highly competitive nature of the selection 


(paragraphs 431-438); 
those that spring from the fact that the paymaster of most students 


is the local education authority (paragraphs 444-445). 


THE MULTIPLICITY OF EXAMINATIONS 


428. In order to understand the first group of problems it is necessary 
to be clear about the nature of the academic year in schools and 
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universities. It is customary to talk of a Sixth Form course as lasting 
two or three years and to think of six or nine terms as being available 
for work. The reality is different. A newcomer to the Sixth Form may 
reckon at most on four or five clear terms for new work. Early in his 
fifth term he may be faced by a pretty full dress rehearsal for the 
Advanced level papers in the General Certificate of Education. June 
and not July is the month chosen by all but one of the examining 
boards for the actual examination. Ifa boy or girl hopes to enter the 
university in the following October he or she is very likely to have 
other examinations to face in the spring term. Over half the girls who 
went to the university did so after two years in the Sixth Form, and 
a number of those who in the event took a third year in the Sixth 
Form probably tried to get admission to the university after two. The 
women’s colleges at Oxford, Cambridge and London hold their 
examinations at times which limit the work of many candidates in 
the final year (whichever it is) to even less than one term. The scholar- 
ship examinations at Oxford and Cambridge for men’s colleges are 
three-quarters over before the second term of the year starts, and are 
usually followed by the entrance examinations for commoners. The 
London scholarship examinations are in February. In addition to 
this there may be a faculty examination to be taken; and, as we have 
ourselves discovered, it is extremely difficult to find out in what 
circumstances this is done and what precisely is required. This un- 
certainty, together with the frequent changes, puts the schools in an 


candidate, but it is clear enough that the 
It is fair to say that the systematic exte 
intellectual development is interrupted 
Formers by a revising and polishing-up Process after the end of the 
fourth term. There is a place for revis 
but the relative proportions of the ti 
and in examination have become distorted. We welcome, therefore, 
the suggestions of the Vice-Chancellors’ ad hoc committee, which 
would simplify the administrative procedure and, by abolishing 
faculty examinations, would reduce the number of examinations to 
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be taken. It is difficult, however, to see how the schools can settle 
down to a steady routine of five or eight terms’ teaching, as they 
should, unless the problem of college entrance as well as of faculty 
examinations can be tackled. The ad hoc committee have made a 
useful beginning in clearing up some of the worst of the tangle, but 
far more remains to be done before we have a satisfactory system. 
The position of girls needs especial care. The cumulative competitive 
stress to which they are subjected, on top of the Advanced level, if 
they wish to go to one of the Oxford, Cambridge or London women’s 
colleges where the competition for a small number of places ıs very 
intense, seems to us to have become so great that it should no longer 
be tolerated. 
429. The second group of difficulties arises in the main from the 
varying views about supporting subjects held ın different universities. 
By far the most serious probiem ıs the position of Latin. We have 
already referred to the requirement of Latin to Ordinary level that 
Oxford and Cambridge impose on all their entrants; and it may be 
that this is in process of being modified. There are no other univer- 
sities that require Latin from all candidates, but about half of them 
require Latin at Advanced level from candidates who hope to read 
modern languages, history or English. What are the schools to make 
of the situation? One well known school, for example, solves the 
problem by prescribing French, German and Latin for all its modern 
linguists, and history, English and French for all its historians, 
accepting for them the consequence that roughly half the universities 
will be out-of-bounds. The worst placed single subject is pretty 
certainly geography, because some universities regard it as an arts 
subject and require supporting Advanced level passes in other arts 
subjects, while others treat it as a science with corresponding 
demands. The medical schools are among the most difficult for 
the schools to serve because of slight variations in what they require 
for exemption from Ist M.B. It 1s not easy for us to see why all 
require Advanced level passes in physics and chemistry (save Bristol, 
which will accept a good pass at Ordinary level or a pass at Ordinary 
or Advanced level in the Advanced level examination in physics) 
but that varying regulations apply to biology: 
London only requires an Advanced level pass in zoology; 
Leeds, Liverpoo! and Manchester require Advanced level biology 
or zoology; , ” 
Birmingham normally requires Advanced level biology but will in 
exceptional cases consider pupils who have passes in botany or 


zoology: “alte : 
Bristol requires an Advanced level pass in biology or in zoology 
together with a good pass in botany at Ordinary level; 
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Sheffield requires an “acceptable standard” at Advanced level in 
biology or zoology or botany; 


Newcastle requires Advanced level biology or botany and zoology, 
though in exceptional cases Ordinary level biology or botany will 
be accepted. 

Similar lists could be compiled for other subjects. Moreover, they are 


constantly changing, often at short notice, and this itself adds to the 
schools’ difficulties. 


430. There is the further point that universities seem to expect, when 
they do not formally demand, three Advanced level passes, while 
state scholarships can be, and often are, awarded to candidates who 
have only taken two. Schools, in defence of freedom of manoeuvre 
for their pupils, are almost forced into choosing a heavy enough 
programme to satisfy the most exacting university. This does not 
seem to us to be necessarily in the interests of the candidates. While 
we hope, then, that simplification may go forward by inter-faculty 
agreement, we are anxious lest it should take the form of imposing 
the most stringent combination of conditions. The present confusion 
would almost be preferable to this. It must be emphasised, however, 
once again that in demanding such a variety of entrance qualifications 
the universities are doing a most serious disservice to the schools. 


METHODS OF SELECTION 


431. We do not fora moment want to 
the universities’ task in selecting their entrants. On what rational 
grounds can choice be made among so many candidates who have 
complied with all the formal requirements for admission? From the 
schools’ point of view, the dilemma can, we think, fairly be put in 
the form of five Propositions: i 


(a) No satisfactory solution is possible while the situation is 
fiercely competitive. 


underestimate the difficulty of 


(b) So far as can be foreseen, the c 


ompetition is likely to get more 
severe. 


(c) Even if there were an over- 
of places available and the nu 


colleges and departments. 


(d) The methods of selection 


, must appear, to candidates and to 
the public, to be fair. 


(e) It is equally important that they should not react harmfully on 
the educational work of the schools, 
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432. In one sense selection for universities from Sixth Forms ought 
to be easy because all the candidates are of superior intelligence and 
will be guaranteed by the qualifying examination (Advanced level 
in the G.C.E.) to have reached a respectable order of attainment. In 
another sense, it is exceedingly difficult because there is often no prima 
facie reason why one candidate should be preferred to another—yet 
the decision must be publicly defensible. It is, of course, possible to 
decide which candidates know most, or answer questions best, at the 
moment the list is drawn up; but this is so far from making it possible 
to predict with precision their relative positions after three years that, 
for instance, only three-quarters of the state scholars who finished 
their awards in 1957 got first-class or second-class honours degrees, 
Yet state scholars are supposed to be part of the cream of the entry— 
they represent only about one-fifth of the admission to universities. 
This uncertainty of prediction does not acquit the universities of the 
Tesponsibility of deciding to accept one qualified candidate and reject 
another. In this situation it is reasonable to ask that the methods 
chosen should be those which, besides being fair, do least harm to the 
education of the candidates while they are at school and to the other 
Pupils in the same forms. 


433. We distinguish three main types of selection procedure—those 
which involve a special examination; those which rely ona special 
mark (higher than the official pass mark) in an existing general 
examination; and those which rely on interview. Of course, these 
methods can be, and often are, used in combination. They have, how- 
€ver, some important things in common. For one thing, quite 
insufficient research work has been done on the validity of the various 
procedures so that it is impossible to discuss accuracy of selection. 
This would be a purely internal matter if all that was at stake was 
which university a candidate attended. It becomes a general matter 
when what is at stake is whether he attends a university at all. We 
Suspect (though we are unable to prove it) that another common 
factor is that the great majority of successful candidates would have 
been selected by whichever method was used. If this is true, it is right 
to attach quite as much importance to what a particular method of 
selection does to the schools as to whom it selects. 


434, The first method of selection is the setting, in addition to the 
University’s entrance requirements, of a special entrance examination 
by the college, faculty or department concerned. The necessity of 
making multiple applications implies a certainty of being over- 
examined if this system became universal. And because the 
department is interested primarily in the candidate’s specialist work, 
the examination tends to be a repetition of his Advanced level 
examination, but perhaps (since G.C.E. syllabuses vary considerably 
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from board to board) on a syllabus he has incompletely covered. Its 
advantage to the selectors, however, is great. It enables them to judge 
quality for themselves. Without it, they would have to rely on an 
examination set and corrected by somebody else, and giving no 
information beyond an aggregate mark, which could have been won 
in a number of different ways. It is not the questions, but the quality 
of the answers, in which the selectors are interested. We think that 
there may be other ways in which their legitimate curiosity could be 
satisfied without running the risk of over-examining, and we shall 
come back to this in paragraph 443. 


435. In the same category as individual entrance examinations are 
open scholarship examinations, and especially those of the Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges. We know of no better way of choosing the 
ablest boys, though it is by no means infallible, and it is a good 
method of influencing in the right direction the specialist teaching 
they are given. But with an open scholarship examination it is even 
more important than with a college or faculty entrance examination 
that the field should be small—small enough to be individually 
considered without hurry and with sympathy. Small fields are rare 
today because the scholarship examinations are used as a means of 
admitting commoners (that is, non-scholars). Indeed we have been 
told that many maintained schools believe that their only chance of 
getting a candidate into an Oxford or Cambridge college is through 
the scholarship examination. This practice is bad for the scholarship 
examinations because numbers become unmanageable; and where 
the scholarship syllabus is effectively greater than the Advanced level 
syllabus, it is bad in its influence on the teaching that these pseudo- 
candidates receive. But the Possibility of going from the ordinary 
grammar school Sixth Form to Oxford and Cambridge is rightly 
valued by the schools and should be preserved. The only way in which 
this can be done without causing harm to both parties is, as far as wecan 
see, by making it abundantly clear that the scholarship examination 
is not in fact the means by which a college chooses all its commoners. 
There should be then some other method of securing admission which 
is known to the maintained schools and capable of being used by 
them. The practice of some Cambridge colleges is, we are told, to 
accept entries at 16 subject toa satisfactory performance at Advanced 
level a year or so later. This “waiting list” procedure is attractive, in 
that it removes pressure and anxiety. But it is of no value to the 
-ordinary maintained school boy—it is in fact a positive disservice to 
him—because the idea of a Cambridge education is something that 
he dare not aspire to so far ahead. When he does, he finds the places 
earmarked, It seems to us that it could only be of benefit to the open 
scholarship system—and perhaps, in a few years’ time, the only way 
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of saving it from collapsing under the pressure—if there were an 
alternative method of selection available at the same time and with a 
known proportion of vacancies reserved to be filled in this way. 


436. The second main method used for selection in a competitive 
situation (though not by Oxford and Cambridge) is virtually to set 
the faculty qualifying standard above the university qualifying 
standard by insisting on a percentage well above the pass mark in one 
or all of the subjects taken at the Advanced level of the G.C.E. It 
seems doubtful whether this really is the effective sieve that it is in- 
tended to be. An examination designed to be taken by thousands of 
candidates is by its nature rather ill-designed as a selective instrument; 
and, when used for the purpose, it frequently has a bad influence on 
teaching. The need for a number of examiners to apply comparable 
standards is apt to lead to the kind of fore-ordained answers for which 
careful coaching can prepare. It sets a premium on the kind of 
teaching which never strays from the syllabus, which is relentless in 
its rejection of side issues opening up the way to deeper understanding, 
and which sees to it that pupils spread their time and their knowledge 
evenly over all parts of the syllabus. Good teaching, on the other hand, 
will often devote a great deal of time to some single aspect which 
grips a pupil and elicits from him an unusually good response. This 
is frequently the way in which an intellectual “break through” can 
be accomplished. It is, we believe, quite possible in most subjects for 
an experienced teacher to take his pupils through the Advanced level 
syllabus and still to find time for the sort of teaching we have been 
advocating, but only if his attention has not to be rivetted firmly to 
the need for securing for his pupils every attainable mark. Good 
marks will normally be achieved, but cannot be guaranteed in the 
same way as by relentless examination technique. There is one other 
aspect of the demand for a high fixed mark which can have unfortu- 
nate consequences. It is not infrequent for a faculty to require a boy 
or girl to repeat an Advanced level pass a year later in order to 
improve, often by quite a small amount, the number of marks first 
obtained. This surely ignores the fact that a percentage mark needs 
interpretation by what has gone before—a slightly higher mark at a 
second attempt may indicate stagnation or even retrogression. It is 
often true that a third year in the Sixth Form is intellectually 
important, but it seems to us extremely doubtful whether the repeti- 
tion of an Advanced level syllabus* makes the best use of this time. 
Whether this will be a profitable way of spending a third year is much 
better determined by the personal judgement of the headmaster in 


* The practice is fairly extensive. The Ministry’s Annual Report for 1958, after 
allowance has been made for bias in the selection of the sample, shows that 
about 18 per cent of the boys from grammar schools who took Advanced 
level in the General Certificate of Education passed the same subject two or 
more times; the figure for girls was about 5 per cent. 
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consultation with the university than by the automatic application of 
a rule (whether the university’s or the grant-giving Authority’s) about 
a required number of marks. 

437. A third type of selection procedure depends largely on inter- 
views. Of course, most university departments make some use of 
them, though there are departments that are content to accept and 
reject candidates without seeing them. A few departments rely very 
largely for selection on an interview in combination with the 
candidate’s school record, using the Advanced level examination 
purely as a qualifying measure. Interviewing, like other methods of 
selection, has its disadvantages. If it is to bring out qualities of 
personality and character in the candidate (without being biassed by 
the personality and character of the interviewer) it requires more skill 
and experience than is always realised. It also needs to be remembered 
that there are some born specialists who do not “interview well”, but 
who, if given their chance, often flower in the university environment. 
But from the schools’ point of view, selection by interview has the 
great merit that, from its nature, it cannot dominate the syllabuses or 
methods of teaching in the schools in the way that an examination 
does. In our view, the only sound course for a university or college to 
follow is to use a mixture of different methods of selection, in which 
not only interviews but a careful study of headmasters’ reports should 
play a part. 


THE CRISIS OF THE SIXTH FORM 


438. Is the fact that more pupils are spending three years in the Sixth 
Form a good thing? It has long been true that admission to an Oxford 
or Cambridge college from a maintained grammar school has been 
thought to depend on a third year in the Sixth Form, and this has 
acted more often as a pressure to enter the Sixth Form early by an 
express route than as an incentive to stay longer at school. The 
ordinary developer—we should reject the term slow developer in this 
connection—has in the past had an outlet to one of the other univer- 
sities after two years in the Sixth Form, at the end of his seven-year 
secondary course. Over half the girls who went to the universities from 
25 schools for which records were available to us had only two years in 
the Sixth Form. The increasing pressure on all universities, however, 
may under existing methods of selection make three years in the 
Sixth seem almost necessary to secure admission to any university. 
As things stand, for financial reasons this will almost certainly mean 
a greater use of “express routes” to the Sixth Forms by boys and girls 
who are not really suited to them. This will, we believe, most seriously 
affect the first-generation grammar school pupils, and especially those 
from the poorer homes who are, generally speaking, most in need of 
five years in the main school. We shall return to this problem later. 
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439. The approaching crisis of the Sixth Form—and crisis is not too 
strong a word—is then fundamentally the insufficiency of the supply 
of places in universities for those qualified to take them. If a large 
number of boys and girls are baulked of their ambitions, there is a 
risk that the trend towards a longer school life may be reversed. This 
would, in our judgement, be deplorable both from a national and a 
personal stand-point. The basis of the calculations made in paragraph 


426 about the pressure to be expected in the middle sixties, was the 
estimate that the number of 17 year-olds in school will be between 
one-and-a-half times and twice as large as it is now. Even at the higher 
figure, however, it would scarcely amount to 15 per cent of the age 
group, and of these hardly more than one-third would want to go toa 
university. A total of 5 or 6 per cent of the whole age-group constitutes, 
we would have thought, a select enough group to justify the belief that 
there ought to be a proportionate increase in the provision for higher 
education if they demand it. The solution of the Sixth Form crisis 
depends, therefore, in our view, on the provision of more places to 
meet the demand of boys and girls who want to carry on their studies 
to a degree level. Boys and girls who are not of scholarship standard, 
but who are well cut out by personality and intelligence to fill 
positions of leadership and responsibility, require and deserve 
education beyond the secondary school. It is true that expansion is 
planned for the coming years in institutions of higher education other 
than universities—in colleges of advanced technology, regional 
technical colleges and teacher training colleges. It may be that the 
total number of available places in all institutions catering for 
students of 18 and over will, by the middle sixties, bear a ratio to the 
total of Sixth Formers not much smaller than the present. That is, 
roughly, what the best available estimates show. But there are three 
reasons why such a forecast cannot be accepted as an excuse for 
complacency. First, the present situation is not so satisfactory that 
comfort can be derived from the thought that it will not get much 
worse. Secondly, even if it will not get much worse for boys, it looks 
like getting a great deal worse for girls. And thirdly, places in 
regional technical colleges and training colleges, for all their great 
merits, are not likely to be so acceptable as alternatives to the univer- 
sities that the provision of them will divert many young people from 
making every effort of which they are capable to get into the 
university or college of their choice. The hard fact remains that the 
competition to get into the universities—which is what chiefly affects 
the schools—is going to get more severe, and perhaps much more 
severe, than it is today, when it is already having a serious effect. We 
realise that the needs of the schools are not the only considerations in 
determining university policy. But they should be one of the impor- 
tant considerations, and we therefore hope that the scale of the 
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university provision to be made can be reconsidered once again. Ifa 
fully qualified Sixth Former’s chance of securing a place is going to 
shrink, we fear a disastrous reaction on the willingness to stay on at 
school into the Sixth Form, and a consequent loss to the nation of 
some of its potential supply of trained brain-power. 


440. The colleges of advanced technology have a chance to exercise a 
healthy influence on the schools by their policy on admissions. The 
decision to make two Advanced level passes a sufficient qualification 
for admission to them—in spite of their equally resolute determina- 
tion to hold the Diploma in Technology at an honours degree 
standard—and the stress laid on liberal studies in technological 
courses, should give the schools the opportunity and the incentive to 
experiment in the use of minority time on the lines discussed in the 
last section. The fact that many of the students in a college of 
advanced technology are selected jointly by their employers and the 
college, may, and we hope will, lead to attention being paid to 
personality factors and qualities of character as well as to academic 
attainments and promise. The unintentional result of the influence of 
the universities on the Sixth Forms of schools in industrial areas has 
been to put a premium not so much on “bookishness”, which might 
be no bad thing, as on “textbookishness”. Perhaps the colleges of 
advanced technology may redress the balance. If so, they will have to 
solve the problem of how factors other than success in specialist work 
can be fairly judged. The use that a boy from a poor home has made 
of his minority time should be judged in relation to where and when 
he started, and not absolutely. If the college of advanced technology 
can work out with the schools a method of assessing this—perhaps by 
interviews based on a school report and the knowledge of how he has 
spent his minority time—they will make an important contribution 
to the liberalising of Sixth Form studies. Some such solution is 
needed not only (and perhaps not even so much) for the sake of the 
boys who go on to universities or technical colleges—who will have 
three or four more years of full-time education, in which to make 
good their deficiencies—as for their contemporaries in the Sixth Form 
who go straight out to industry, commerce or the professions, There 
need be no conflict between general and vocational needs in the 
education of recruits for these occupations. 


THE SCHOOLS’ PLEA 


441. If the schools were to be asked by the universities what princi- 
ples they would like to see applied in selection procedures, we think 
they would be wise to reply in something like the following way. The 
first need is fora more uniform, more intelligible and more expeditious 
method of dealing with applications. To relieve the pressure on the 
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schools this would have to apply to all universities. No reform which 
leaves out the Oxford and Cambridge colleges will meet the needs of 
the schools. The second need is a recognition that the main purpose 
of the Advanced level of the General Certificate of Education is to be 
a school examination, and that its use for university admission should 

be only as a preliminary measure of matriculation requirements— 

that is, it should be used for qualification only, not for selection. This 
is not, of course, quite what is envisaged by the widely canvassed 

Separation within the G.C.E. of Advanced level from university 

entrance papers, though it has the same objective. We realise, of 
course, that it is not intended by those who advocate the latter reform 

that a boy should be compelled to sit for both papers; and as things 

stand now, the solution might work well. But, in the much more 

competitive scramble to get into the university that we expect to see, 

it seems to us that few would be bold enough to gamble on securing 

admission. They would, therefore, either have to take the Advanced 

level papers as well as the university entrance ones in order to have 

something to fall back on should they fail to secure admission; or 

they would have to be given an Advanced level pass on their perfor- 

mance in the university entrance papers. Neither solution seems to us 

satisfactory, and we should prefer that matriculation requirements 

should continue to be met by Advanced level passes and that faculty 

qualifications should in future be expressed in the same way, though 

in terms of a pass, and not (as often happens) by requiring a higher 

percentage of marks. At all costs it is desirable to avoid selecting 

candidates merely or mainly by the number of marks obtained in the 

Advanced level examination of specialist subjects. 

442. The schools’ third main point should, we think, be the impor- 

tance of taking carefully and fairly into account the use a candidate 

has made of his minority time. We have already suggested one way 

in which this might be done. There would also, we hope, be general 

agreement that, while the outstanding scholar should in all cases gain 

admission to a university, great attention ought to be paid in other 

cases to a candidate’s personal qualities, both by interview and 

through his headmaster’s report. We are aware of the difficulties of 
comparing reports made by individuals of unequal judgement, some 

of them known to the reader and some unknown; but we believe that 

a way must be found to overcome them. Progress depends on a much 

closer knowledge by the universities of the schools that habitually 
send them candidates. It should be realised that the least useful 

contact with a school from the point of view of getting to know its 
staff and pupils is by attending a governors’ meeting or distributing 
prizes; but university contact with schools is often limited to these 
occasions. What is essential is that the actual teaching members of a 
university should get to know the staff of those schools who send 
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them pupils. This takes time and money; but it is worth the expendi- 
ture of both. If the independent public schools have sometimes seemed 
to have more than their share of luck in placing pupils in universities, 
it is partly at least not because they are more favoured but because 
they are better known to those who make the selection. 


443. We should very much hope that the universities would be able to 
devise internal selection procedures of their own, which would enable 
them to take into account the general factors set out in previous 
paragraphs, while avoiding the setting of another examination which, 
however well designed, could hardly fail (being competitive) to react 
on the syllabus and methods of teaching of the schools in a restrictive 
and harmful manner. All candidates have taken (or will be taking) 
one examination in their specialist subjects in the Advanced level 
of the G.C.E.; it ought not to be necessary to make them do the job 
over again, even if it is in a slightly different manner.* This is perhaps 
the single way in which the universities could most help the schools, 
and we most earnestly ask them to consider the arguments against 
further formal examination. If another examination there must be, 
let it at least be a common one for as many universities and colleges 
as possible to ascertain a candidate’s fitness to read for honours 
in his specialist subject. It is important in our view that the ground 
covered should not exceed the Advanced level syllabus, because 
of the impossibility in many schools of separating university and 
non-university candidates, even were it desirable to do so. The 
difference should be in the questions set and the answers expected; 
candidates should not be expected to work over the whole Advanced 
level field again. It would also help if any such examination could be 
confined to a single paper rather than a whole series of them. It is 
equally important, in our view, that the selection examination should 
be for selection only, and not be used to provide a “more advanced” 
certificate for general use—that is why we have doubts about the 
proposed G.C.E. university entrance papers. It may be that one of 
the reasons why the universities and colleges cling to their own 
examinations is that it is highly desirable for those who have to make 
the selection to see the actual answers as well as to know the marks. 
Could not this be achieved, even for multiple applications, without 
inflicting on the schools and candidates the menace of frequent 
examinations? Photography provides an easy means by which a 
candidate’s papers could be looked at simultaneously not only by the 
certificate examiners but by two or three universities as well. One 
incidental advantage of doing away with further examinations in the 
process of selection—as distinct from the Advanced level as the main 
instrument of qualification—would be that it might open the way to 


* We are not, of course, referring to open scholarship examinations, if they are 
restricted to their original purpose. 
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the selection of more entrants of the “good commoner” type, whose 
excellences are personal rather than academic. 


FINANCIAL GRANTS 


444. There remains the fourth group of difficulties that we distin- 
guished in paragraph 427. All but a handful of candidates face not 
only the difficulty of getting accepted by a university, but also the 
difficulty of finding the money. The local education authority is the 
paymaster of most undergraduates. The selection procedures of 
authorities vary greatly, and this bears hardly as between pupils in 
different areas. Some, we are told, pay as much attention as any 
faculty to a high percentage mark in the Advanced level papers. A 
special committee has been appointed under the chairmanship of 
Sir Colin Anderson to consider the whole question of awards to 
university students and we have accordingly not gone deeply into the 
matter. There is, however, one point directly affecting the education 
given to potential university students with which we are concerned. 
Our view is that in the present competitive position there is no case 
for duplicate selection procedures, which add still further to the 
strain on candidates. 


445, There is one other financial matter, however, which seems to us 
both more difficult and no less important. We have noticed how 
pressure to get into the universities has led to pressure to get into the 
Sixth Form young enough to have three years in it, and this has meant 
that a good many who would profit from five years in the main 
school (that is, the forms below the Sixth) have had only four. We do 
not for one moment believe that everybody needs five years in the 
main school; but, as things stand in many schools, able boys who 
do are not very likely to get them. There are very understandable 
economic reasons why poor parents are reluctant to let their boys 
move at a slow pace, spending five years in the main school and three 
in the Sixth, so that they will probably have turned 19 before they 
leave school. But seven terms they must have in the Sixth Form if 
they are to compete on an equal basis in their specialist work with 
boys from more favoured homes, and headmasters in consequence 
often allow them to follow an express route against their better judge- 
ment. It seems to us, therefore, that local education authorities 
might be empowered to offer substantial bursaries for a third year in 
the Sixth Form to suitable university candidates who have completed 
seven years of secondary education. For some boys and girls, as 
things stand, there is a compelling reason why they should have both 
üve years in the main school and three in the Sixth, and we think 
that this should be made more practicable than it is at present. 
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SUMMARY 
446. We can summarise our conclusions as follows: 


(a) Any attempt to segregate potential university candidates from 
others would be wrong and, indeed, impossible during most of the 
Sixth Form course. About half the number of boys, and a far 
smaller proportion of girls, in Sixth Forms go to universities, or 
the equivalent. 

(b) We believe, therefore, that—if for no other reason—the 
Advanced level examination for the G.C.E. should be primarily a 
school-leaving examination designed to test the work of the past 
two years. 


(c) There is a growing difference between the number of pupils 
“qualified” to enter a university and those “selected” to do so. For 
this reason, and also because some universities or colleges and some 
departments are preferred to others, the process of selection is 
heavily competitive. It is this competition that is at the root of the 
troubles that afflict the schools. 


(d) It seems to us that more places for higher education will be 
required than are now envisaged. 


(e) The two or three years of the nominal Sixth Form teaching 
course is in fact considerably reduced by the incidence of various 
scholarship and college or faculty examinations. 


(F) Considerable difficulties are caused in schools by the different 


entrance requirements of different universities, and of different 
faculties and departments within them, 


(g) We hope that the growth of colleges of advanced technology 
will influence Sixth Form work for good by reducing the undue 
stress laid at present on obtaining the maximum number of marks 
in three or even four Advanced level subjects. 
(h) While it is not within our terms of reference to advise the 
universities on their selection methods, we report from the point 
of view of the effect on the schools certain conclusions we have 
formed: 
(i) The recommendations of the Vice-Chancellor’s ad hoc com- 
mittee have improved the position, but there is still need for a 


more uniform, expeditious and intelligible procedure than exists 
at present. 


(ii) The influence of Oxford and Cambridge is so universal that 
no system from which their colleges are excluded will remove 
the pressure on the schools. 


(iii) The tendency to use the Advanced level papers for selection, 
judging results on the basis of numerical marks, has an adverse 
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effect on teaching in the schools. This does not, of course, apply 
to their use for qualification. 


(iv) Preferably, selection should be done by means other than 
another examination in the specialist subjects. But if special 
examinations for selection cannot be avoided, we hope that they 
would be common to as many universities as possible, that they 
would not be used for any other purpose than selection, and 
that they would be confined to as few papers as possible. 


(v) For this, as well as for other reasons, we hope that it will 
become possible for members of university staffs concerned with 
selection to spend much more time than they can now do in 
getting to know the schools. 


(vi) We recognise the value of the open scholarship examina- 
tions, especially those of the Oxford and Cambridge colleges. 
They set a standard for the specialist Sixth Form education of 
the ablest pupils, and they ensure that a boy should know that 
he can get to the university of his choice by sheer ability and 
hard work. At the same time they ought not in our opinion to 
be used for the bulk of admissions, and the maintained schools 
in particular need to be reassured that there are other methods 
open to their boys. 


(i) The selection procedure for financial grants from local 
education authorities should not duplicate the universities’ selec- 
tion procedures in such a way as to add to the strain on candidates. 


(j) It seems to us that the. growing pressure to get into universities 
is forcing more and more pupils to spend three years in the Sixth 
Form, and this in turn is causing some pupils who really need the 
ordinary five-year course to follow a truncated main school course. 
We think it would be worth considering whether in appropriate 
cases local education authorities should have the right to offer 
substantial bursaries for an eighth secondary school year to enable 
such pupils to spend five years in the main school and three in the 
Sixth without undue hardship. In making this suggestion we are 
not implying that “express routes” are wrong or that all pupils 
going toa university require three years in the Sixth Form. 


CHAPTER 27 


Sixth Forms with a Difference 


447. By “Sixth Forms with a Difference” we mean Sixth Form 
courses which are not linked with university entrance requirements, 
and in which therefore two-thirds to three-quarters of the time need 
not be devoted to two or three Advanced level subjects. In fact these 
courses, which may last for one or for two years, are either designed 
for pupils of rather lower intellectual ability, or, on the other hand, 
for pupils of good intellectual ability who are preparing for careers 
where the further education involved (there is usually some) does not 
consist mainly in a straight-line continuation of subjects studied at 
school. Schools have in consequence a much freer hand to plan the 
course to suit the individual requirements of the pupils—there is time 
to give good measure to such non-academic subjects as art or music; 
or to subjects with a new vocational interest and value such as dress- 
making or commercial Subjects. Sometimes none of the work is 
externally examined; sometimes Part of it. Sometimes the members 
of the general course are a Separate body; sometimes they take a 
good many of their subjects with pupils who are engaged on 
Advanced level courses, There is no one end in view—and, therefore, 
there is no one pattern or type of course. It is possible to generalise 
fairly enough about the Arts Sixth or the Science Sixth; it is quite 
impossible to generalise about a General Sixth—that is why we have 
given this chapter a plural heading—Sixth Forms with a Difference. 


A PROVISION FOR GIRLS 


448. This chapter is largely about girls’ schools. The reason for this 
is clear. There were until 


boy who will disappoint his employer and himself if he does not 
eventually obtain a qualification which can roughly be equated with 
a degree. It is, therefore, natural and proper that a university prepara- 
tory type of course should have provided the education of nearly all 
boys in Sixth Forms. But girls have long had available to them a 
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large number of openings in careers which accept entrants at 18, 
but not before, and which entail further education, but not to a 
university standard. It is, therefore, natural that there should be 
much more variety in the pattern of Sixth Form courses for girls 
than for boys. 

449. If we look to the future, it seems that on educational grounds 
we shall need a much greater elasticity in the shape of Sixth Form 
courses. The “trend” towards a longer school life is steadily bringing 
into the Sixth Form girls (and, for that matter, boys) who would not 
have entered one a few years ago. They come into the grammar 
schools not only at 11 but by transfer from modern schools at 
various ages. They are found in increasing numbers in comprehensive 
schools. Some of these new Sixth Formers prove to be of the highest 
academic calibre, but more are of somewhat lower academic capacity 
than Sixth Forms have recruited in the past. We are quite sure that 
they are right to continue their full-time education, but we are a 
good deal less certain that they will find what they educationally 
need in the ordinary Sixth Forms of grammar schools. They might 
more easily find it in the Sixth Form of a technical or comprehensive 
school. What they need and what they are looking for is not 
necessarily the same thing. There is a magnetic force in the Advanced 
level of the G.C.E. In the same way, we are sure that employers are 
right to recruit girls who have been at school until they are 18; but. 
once again, we are a good deal less certain that employers are willing 
for them to have had the most suitable kind of education between 
16 and 18. It is employers who magnetise the Advanced level of 
the G.C.E. 

450. How far does this magnetism of the Advanced level divert these 
new Sixth Formers from their true course? If they expect, and are 
expected, to get the same number, and the same sort of combination, 
of subjects as more academic pupils, their education will go seriously 
astray. But there are Advanced level syllabuses in art and music; 
in domestic subjects as well as in Latin, physics and history. Provided 
that this new type of Sixth Former is not expected to get a particular 
number or combination of subjects, and provided that she has two 
years to give to Sixth Form work, there is no reason why a suitable 
course should not be devised for her which would include in many 
instances some Advanced level work. But for some there is no 
question of a two-year course. Besides those for whom a one-year 
course is a deliberate choice, there will be others for whom a late 
start (at 17 rather than 16), or early restlessness, or the desire for 
training’of a kind the school cannot give, may confine their Sixth 
Form course to one year. It cannot then be an Advanced level course. 
Fortunately there are many good examples of courses designed to 
serve those who have only one year to spend in the Sixth Form 
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PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


451. The outstanding example of a career which has normally 
demanded some Sixth Form education, but not necessarily the 
standard pattern of two or three Advanced level subjects, is teaching 
in primary and non-selective secondary schools. It is worth consider- 
ing experience in this field with some care, not only for its own sake 
but for the light it throws on the general problem. In actual numbers 
the teachers’ training colleges are nearly twice as important an outlet 
for girls as are the universities. For boys, the universities are nearly 
five times as important numerically as the training colleges. The 
minimum academic qualification for admission to a training college 
is five passes at Ordinary level in the G.C.E., a qualification which 
can be obtained without entering a Sixth Form. The minimum age 
qualification is 18, so that a girl can have One or two years in the 
Sixth Form without the necessity of working for a formal examina- 
tion. For a good many years five Ordinary level passes have also 


five or six years, however, more candidates have been coming forward 
and an increasing number of training colleges have been able to 
recruit a high proportion of students who have secured at least one 


ent 


renner aie 
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school teachers normally teach arithmetic. The kind of course 
described above was felt by the schools to be well suited to the girls 
who took it. The girls themselves seemed likely in time to make 
sound teachers in primary schools. There are still many girls of this 
type preparing in Sixth Forms to enter training colleges, and we 
hope that room will always be found for those who have personality 
and a real gift of knowing and teaching children, even if their own 
academic attainments by the age of 18 are no more than moderate. 
Specialisation in the sense in which we have used it in Chapter 25— 
that is to say, concentration on two or three academic subjects at 
Advanced level—is almost certainly beyond their reach or unsuitable 
in content. They should not be asked to tackle a large number of 
subjects—there should certainly be some reduction from the number 
studied in the Fifth Form—and we would attach great importance 
to their work being directed in such a way as to develop for them 
too the power of self-reliance and independent study. In their 
strongest subjects, there should always be adequate time for library 
or laboratory work as the case may be. We should expect their 
curriculum normally to combine elements from both the science and 
the arts sides. Some mathematical work is essential. If teachers are 
ever to give young children a delight and a confidence in the handling 
of figures, they must themselves see clearly and move certainly in 
this world. It needs a gifted teacher (and they are desperately hard 
to come by), to give Sixth Form pupils this confidence in a subject 
which they often wish to give up out of fear and dislike. But it is 
here that the vicious circle can best be broken. 


453. More recently a new pattern of Sixth Form work for training 
college candidates has been crystallising as a result of the increasing 
stress laid on the possession of Advanced level passes. The first 
effect has been to make a full two-year course much more common 
than it used to be, and this we think is all to the good, since it gives 
girls another year in which to develop before they enter a profession 
in which maturity is very important. The newer type of course is, 
moreover, not only longer but of a different composition. The older 
pattern tended to give roughly equal attention to a fairly wide range 
of subjects. The newer pattern gives especial prominence to one or 
two subjects which attract more time and more attention because 
of the relatively extensive syllabus and difficult examination involved. 
At present this type of course is closely tied to work for one or 
two subjects at Advanced level. While we think this is generally 
practicable and right, we should be sorry to think admission to 
a training college should turn on the possession of Advanced level 
passes, or that work for an Advanced level is the only valuable form 
of specialisation. The close relation that exists between schools and 
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training colleges should make it possible to retain in the future the 
valuable flexibility which has prevailed in the past. Some specialisa- 
tion, however, should mark the education of these girls, but there 
should be less of it than in the full academic course, and so more 
time will be available for supporting subjects. This fits in better with 
the range of work which they will be expected to follow at training 
college and as general practitioners in primary schools and with the 
younger pupils of secondary schools. 


454. A course of this type seems to us appropriate for the great run 
of ordinary candidates for training college places, including most 
of the academically weaker ones who in the past have followed the 
earlier pattern. The only rider necessary to safeguard their interests 
is that, while it may be appropriate for them to take an Advanced 
level course in one or two subjects, we do not think they should be 
automatically excluded from a training college if they have not done 
so or if they fail to secure a pass, provided that their claims on 
grounds of personality are really strong and that the nature and 


quality of their Sixth Form study has gone well beyond the Ordinary 
level syllabus. 


455. Side by side with this pattern of Preparation, there will no 
doubt continue to be a considerable number of recruits to training 
colleges from the academic Sixth Form courses—either girls who 
have hoped or thought of going to a university, or those who, 
though of comparable ability, are quite sure that their vocation is to 
a form of teaching for which a university degree is not the best form 
of preparation. At school, however, they can, and should, benefit 
from the most exacting intellectual training the school can give. 


NURSING AND COMMERCE 


456. There are two other groups of careers which recruit largely 

c rms of grammar schools and which exercise 
a considerable influence over the curriculum. The first is nursing and 
the various medical auxiliary services. Nursing makes no preliminary 
academic demands which cannot be satisfied below the Sixth Form 
level, and indeed it recruits many girls who have never been to a 
grammar school, but it does impose a minimum age of entry of 18 
(though various pre-training courses take girls earlier), and this fits 
in well with a two-year Sixth Form course. It is a definite advantage 
for some girls to have done this. There seems little doubt, moreover, 
that the considerable amount of training that student nurses have 
to undertake makes it desirable that many entrants should have had 
full-time education until 18. A Sixth Form course with at least one 
or two Advanced level subjects is desirable for most of the medical 
auxiliary services. Nursing and teaching are alike in both requiring 
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a reasonable standard of education and certain personal qualities 
which often, though not always, go with a felt vocation to that 
particular work and no other. There is plenty of room in both 
occupations for girls who have real intellectual ability, side by side 
with many more who do not rise above a reasonable competence. 
Both therefore recruit to some extent from the full academic Sixth, 
and to some extent from girls who have followed a less exacting 
course. We believe, moreover, that the kind of general course, 
incorporating an element of specialisation, which we have already 
noted as coming into vogue for potential teachers, is the best prepara- 
tion also for this other group of careers. Future nurses and teachers 
may well work together for many subjects and be all the better for 


so doing. 


457. The other group of careers which influence the Sixth Form 
considerably can be classified as business and secretarial. The 
majority of girls who take up this sort of work leave school at 16 
or before, but a good many schools have commercial courses in the 
Sixth Form and there is no doubt that a longer general education 
is a great asset to girls who have the ability and the ambition to 
occupy a position which corresponds roughly to a technician’s, as 
distinct from a skilled craftsman’s, among careers for boys. Many 
are realising this. It is the general education that counts in the end; 
it is the vocational skills that attract at the start. Shorthand, type- 
writing and, in some schools, accounts are the core round which 
secretarial courses are developed. It may be argued that these skills 
could be better and more quickly acquired in a full-time commerce 
course, and this is true. But they can be begun in the Sixth Form, and 
may persuade many who would otherwise leave to stay on for that 
general education which a really good secretary needs. It is important 
to remember that all professions and occupations need secretaries: 
the only specific common factor is the possession of the clerical 
skills. Beyond that, there is room in this field of employment for the 
most diverse interests and knowledge to find a satisfying and useful 
place. It is this characteristic of the secretarial career which makes a 
Sixth Form course an appropriate preparation. It is true that at 
present a course of this kind for girls usually lasts one year, but there 
is no doubt in our mind that a two-year course, including one 
Advanced level subject, would be a better basis on which to build. 
Really able girls—and business needs them as much as nursing or 
teaching—should be encouraged to follow a full academic course. 
They would later have to add the office skills, which are not a 


suitable use for minority time. 


458. Ten years ago it was common to divide the Sixth Form of a 
girls’ grammar school into two mutually exclusive sections—an 
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academic course in preparation for the Higher School Certificate and 
requiring therefore two years, and a general course for girls who 
would only stay one year. There are, as we have seen, slightly fewer 
General Sixth Forms today than there were, and they are rather 
smaller; there are certainly fewer one-year courses. In their place a 
new pattern of curriculum is appearing which has some of the 
characteristics of the academic Sixth and some of the old one-year 
type of course. A pattern of this kind suits, we believe, the needs of 
a large number of girls, and gives a good preparation for several 
important careers. Sometimes the girls taking such a course are 
grouped together in a special form called a General Sixth. Sometimes 
there is no separate organisation, What is important is the pattern 
of course they follow, and the emerging pattern seems to us sensible— 
considerably better than most general courses were ten years ago. 
It must be recognised, however, that the demand for Advanced level 
certificates has killed some excellent non-examination courses, which 
gave the right kind of teacher the scope she needed to make the 
education fit the girl. It would be a great pity if these courses 
disappeared. 


GENERAL COURSES FOR Boys? 
459. If a curriculum of this kind is good for many girls, would it 


not all, will be suitable for a full academic course. Industry too, may 
find that it needs boys better educated than the entrants it now gets 
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number of Sixth Form boys who know from the beginning that they 
are not potential university candidates must be large enough to 
support courses of this kind. Employers on their side must realise 
that it is better to recruit boys who have had a course made to their 
slighter intellectual measure than boys who have taken the ready- 
made university entrance course but found it does not fit. 


460. General courses seem to us certainly to have an assured future, 
although at present they are confined almost entirely to girls’ schools 
and even there have not shown any sign of growth in recent years. 
They have an assured future because of the increasing demand for 
longer full-time education by able boys and girls who do not aspire 
to the university. At present, these boys and, to a less extent, girls 
are often diverted to an exclusively academic course which is not 
really suitable to their needs. But, although we believe that general 
courses have a future, it is certainly not clear whether that future 
will be in schools or in other institutions. This is a matter which will 
be discussed in Chapter 35. All we would say here, generalising from 
the experience of those schools which have general courses, is that 
their members are well able to make a valuable contribution to the 
life of their schools. A general course in the Sixth Form is a strength, 


not a weakness, to a school. 


Part Six 


Technical Challenge and 
Educational Response 


CHAPTER 28 


Neglected Educational Territory 


461. In the previous parts of this report we have been dealing with 
fairly well defined groups of young people and the educational 
problems they present. In Parts Two, Three and Four we were con- 
cerned with those boys and girls whose education ceases when, or 
within a few months after, the law removes its compulsion. As a very 
rough approximation, they can be regarded as about half the total 
of young people in this country. Part Five dealt with the older boys 
and girls in the grammar and technical schools and the selective 
streams of comprehensive schools. At the age of 15, they represent 
just a little less than a quarter of the total. Most of them will stay at 
school for at least one more year, and a fair proportion of them for 
longer. 

462. Between these two groups there lies the remaining quarter of 
our young people. These are the boys and girls whose full-time school- 
days end at 15 or 16—in any case, long before they are 18—but who 
continue to spend a significant part of their time in further education, 
training or instruction, either full-time in an institution other than a 
school or—overwhelmingly in numbers—by part-time study. It is to 
this remaining quarter* that we address ourselves in this part. The 
largest single block of them are the technical apprentices and trainees, 
working in various industries and following a variety of part-time 
courses at the Technical Colleges. Just because they are the largest 
block, and because the remainder are scattered across a great number 
of different courses and programmes, whose variety defies generali- 
sation, there is a temptation to concentrate attention upon these 
technical students. But these are not by any means the only young 
people who fall into this area of education; nor are they the only 
concern of this part. There is a great deal of further education to be 
found in non-technological industries, in service trades and in 
commerce. There are a good many thousand girls taking courses— 
often full-time, though of short duration—in the office skills. There 
are courses to meet the special needs of agriculture, the merchant 
navy and art. There are some courses for young people who wish to 
continue their general education (though these are usually for the 


* These fractions must not be read too precisely. Even at the starting point—the 
school leaving age—they are far from accurate, and there are many transfers 
thereafter. Thus there are large numbers of boys (and some girls) who are to 
be counted in the grammar schoo! quarter at 15, but who leave school a year 
later and follow some part-time course of further education. 
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purpose of obtaining some particular qualification needed for a 
vocational reason) and among them there are a substantial number 
of foreign students. There is a great variety of provision made for 
young people of a part-educational, part-welfare kind coming under 
the general heading of the Service of Youth. All these come within 
the general educational territory with which this part of our report 
is concerned. 


463. It must not be thought that these young people are all, or even 
mostly, of markedly inferior intelligence to those who are to be found 
in the Sixth Forms of grammar schools. That is by no means the case. 
For one thing, selection at 11, even if it were wholly fair and accurate 
at that age, would still be an inadequate way of classifying what the 
potentialities will be at the age of 16. Thus, the National Service 


that does not require an array of reservations and exceptions before 
it is accurate. In part, this is because of the inevitable variety in the 
needs that have to be met. In the main, however, it is due to the fact 


be the next great battleground of English education. The metaphor is 
accurate if it conjures up the need for great effort and for the deploy- 
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ment of large resources and the possibility, at the end, of striking 
advances. It is misleading if it carries the implication of strong 
opposing forces. Fortunately, the two great challenges that impinge 
on this sector of English education are not in opposition to each 
other. Though they are not identical, they are convergent and over- 
lapping. It is these two challenges that we must now identify. 


465. The first is the challenge of the technological age. We had 
something to say about this in Chapter 5, and many of our recom- 
mendations in Part Five were concerned with its impact on the Sixth 
Form. But the challenge of the age cannot be met by the grammar 
schools alone. For one thing, the numbers of trained men and women 
that will be needed are far beyond what can be expected to flow from 
so relatively small a section of the total population as is represented 
by the grammar schools. We shall have to mobilise far more of our 
human potentialities if there are to be not only enough pure scientists 
and technologists, but the whole army of technicians and craftsmen 
that will be needed for industry and agriculture. The White Paper on 
Technical Education (1956) suggested that five or six technicians are 
needed for every technologist. Moreover, the sort of education that 
many in this army will need is significantly different in several respects 
from the grammar school tradition. This is not only a matter of what 
is needed, it is also a question of what will evoke a response from the 
young people themselves. We believe—there is evidence for it on every 
side—that there are many thousands of boys, and not a few girls, 
whose brains can be quickened by the excitement of applied science 
and technology. Moved by this incentive, their further development 
can often be best pursued by a combination of class room study and 
of work in the realistic surroundings of actual industry. Even if they 
continue full-time in some educational institution, they still need a 
significantly different curriculum. We need hardly say that nothing 
written here should be taken to imply that the grammar school has 
not an important part to play in applied science and technology, as 
well as in pure science. As we shall see, it plays a larger part now than 
is often realised, and is still only at the beginning of what will be 
a great expansion. But it needs powerful reinforcement from what we 
have called “the alternative route” if the requirements of the future 


are to be successfully met. 


466. The other great challenge that impinges on this educational 
territory is that of numbers. One of the starkest statistics in the whole 
of English education is that only 1 out of every 8 young people in the 
three years 16 to 18 are still engaged in full-time education. True, the 
proportion is growing; but the rate of growth is slow, and it will take 
many years, as things are now going, for the proportion to be doubled. 
We do not believe that the nation can be content with this. There are 
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other countries, sharing much the same culture and traditions as 
ourselves, which openly aim at 100 per cent and are a long way on 
the road to this goal. There is hardly one among the advanced 
English speaking countries which would profess itself content with 
so small a trickle as one in eight continuing in full-time education into 
the later teens. Whether it be looked at as a matter of relative national 
efficiency, or as part of the duty that a progressive community owes 
to its citizens, we do not think that England can afford to be content 
with any aim lower than that of having, within twenty years or so 
from now, half its young people continuing in education until they 
are 18. They need not all be full-time in school; many of them, as we 
have just argued, will be serving their own development better if they 
divide their time. But we do not think that any of them should be 
counted (for this purpose) as “continuing in education” unless that 
is the major object to which their time is devoted, other activities 
being subordinated to it. Thus we would regard a properly organised 
sandwich course as “continuing in education”, but we could not 
regard attendance at a county college by itself as meeting this par- 
ticular requirement. 


technician stands to the technologist. We hope to see a great expan- 
sion of all kinds of education in the years from 16 to 18, some of it by 
continued growth in the Sixth Forms of grammar schools, some of it 
by expansion of the existing kinds of technical education, some of it 
of kinds hardly yet developed at all. This we discuss in greater detail 
in Chapter 36. By no means all of it will be technical, But clearly the 
two needs—for more teen-age education in general, and for a greater 
Supply of technologists and technicians—overlap, and the one can be 
Satisfied in the course of providing for the other, 


468. It is, then, with these two challenges in mind that we have 
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approached the task of surveying this area of English education. We 
are not presenting a blueprint for its development. We have, indeed, 
been able, thanks to the very willing help we have received from 
principals and staffs of technical colleges, to throw a good deal of 
light on some very obscure corners of the present provision.* But in 
our treatment of this part of our task our aim has been much more 
general and much less detailed than in the other parts. We have 
attempted no more than to examine how further education (in the 
widest sense of that term) can best be fitted into English education 


of the future. ` 

469. Even within this more modest objective, we are conscious of 
leaving many loose ends. We say very little, for example, of further 
education in agriculture, and less about commerce or art; the first 
two of these have been the subject of recent reports, while for the 
third a new National Advisory Council has just been appointed. We 
are conscious of the fact that we have made no contribution to the 
problem of extending the opportunities for vocational and pro- 
fessional education among girls. Our enquiries, in fact, have led us to 
the view that this is not, at present, an educational problem so much 
as an economic and social one. If there were more real opportunities 
for skilled work and professional careers for girls, there would be no 
lack of demand for the training required. The educational system can 
hardly be blamed for failing to provide courses which could not, in 
present circumstances, be profitably used. We have not, therefore, 
attempted in the following chapters to be complete. This part of 
our report, in fact, should be regarded as an attempt to set up a few 
bench marks and signposts in a territory as yet largely unmapped, 
where there are a number of settlers (and not a few squatters). It is 
a territory which, we believe, offers rich rewards for careful cultiva- 


tion. 
* See Vol. II, Part Three. 


CHAPTER 29 
The System of Further Education 


l category being 
sub-categories. These are as follows: 
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designated so far. Their students are almost all over 18 years of 
age, with entry qualifications at the G.C.E. (Advanced Level) or 
the Ordinary National Certificate* level in the relevant subjects. 

Regional Colleges, of which there are 22, gather students from a 
wide region. A substantial proportion of their work is at under- 
graduate level and much of it takes the form of sandwich and 
full-time courses. Courses may be held for London University 
degrees, for the Diploma in Technology and for the Higher 
National Diploma. Research work is also done. These colleges 
train senior technicians and craftsmen as well as technologists. 

Area Colleges, some 160 in number, provide courses for technicians 
and craftsmen, mainly part-time, up to Higher National Certi- 
ficate* and City and Guilds Finalf examinations for students 
in industry. Many are developing sandwich courses leading to 
the Higher National Diploma, together with block release 
courses at technician level. There may also be courses in general 
education, art and commerce. About half their students are aged 
15 to 18, attending mainly part-time courses. 

Local Colleges, of which there are about 300, are very varied in their 
work, and in their names—such as college of further education, 
technical institute and technical college. Their courses reach 
Ordinary National Certificate standard, the Intermediate Exami- 
nation of the City and Guilds} and perhaps in a few cases the 
Final standard. Courses may be held for G.C.E., and for 
intermediate professional examinations. Most of their students 
are aged 15-18, and few of them attend full-time courses. 

Colleges of Commerce, of which there are 23, are separate estab- 
lishments in addition to the departments of commerce in other 
colleges. They vary considerably in the nature and standard of 
their work. A few of them provide courses only up to the level of 
the Ordinary National Certificate in commerce. A number of 

them, however, are concerned with professional courses up to 
the level of final examinations. Courses are offered in most of 
them in the secretarial and office arts and in G.C.E. subjects. 
Most of the students attend part-time, especially in the evenings. 
Golleges, Schools and Departments of Art. There are 177 art 
establishments some of which are separate colleges or schools 
and some of which are departments of technical colleges. fo 
subjects which may be taught include Fine Arts, Commercial 
i Design, Industrial Design, Architecture, Photo 
oe ae kinds of handicrafts. About 100 art schools are 
ams sites leading to the National Diploma in Design. 
The proportion of students of 18 years and under varies from 


* For a definition of this term, see paragraph 480. 
t Defined in Appendix B to this Chapter. 
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college to college, but in most the proportion of full-time work is 
much greater than in local and area technical colleges. 


National Colleges, of which there are 8, have been established to 
meet the needs of important but widely dispersed industries. 
Practically all their students are aged 19 or over. 


Miscellaneous: this is a very diverse group of 57 institutions which 
include such institutions as Nursery Training Centres (24), 
National Sea Training Schools (12) and Works Schools (10) 
which are established for the young employees of a particular 
firm, but are run by the local education authority. 


In all these “major establishments” there were, in 1957-58, 728,861 
students enrolled aged 18 and under. In the following paragraphs, we 
shall be mainly concerned with the area colleges and the local 
colleges, where most of these younger students are to be found. 


472. An “evening institute” is an establishment which has no day 
work, and which therefore is usually accommodated in the premises 
of a school or some other institution—and largely staffed, it may be 
added, by men and women who teach in school by day. The number 
of evening institutes varies from year to year according to the demand 
for courses; in 1957-58 there were 8,299 institutes. Most of their 
students are over 18, but the nu 
no means negligible: 
1957-58. The total of 


increasingly to lie in the field of non-voe: 


ational activities 
where they can and do provide an inval Pai 


uable service, 


people of 18 and under in 1957-58 were as follows: iri 
Full-time Day shos "eTeentage 
Part-time Day (overwhelmingly : ; 
one day a week) 306,281 
Evening—Major Establishments 364,552 ae 
Evening Institutes 376.280 30 
Total 1,105,141 100-0 


— 
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These figures involve some double counting, since some students 
attend both part-time day and evening classes. In Table 52, however, 
this duplication has been eliminated as far as possible. This table 
shows the figures as percentages of each age-group, with the school 
percentage for comparison. 


Table 52. Percentage of Population at certain Ages in Schools and 
Further Education in 1957-58 (England and Wales). 


Percentage in Further Education 
‘Aes Kimber || paner (excluding Universities) 
Age-Group | in school Part-Time Evening* 
Full-time Day Enrolments 
Boys 
15 309,000 37:4 2-4 16:2 24-5 
16 272,000 20:0 21 24:5 253 
17 277,000 11-1 rg 24°6 23-8 
18 289,000 45 19 18-1 17:8 
19 299,000 0:7 16 136 13-0 
20 291,000 — 14 9-4 98 
Girls g 
15 295,000 SST 4:0 52 23:1 
16 263,000 18:5 a A i 237 
17 269,000 8&8 2:0 60 20:3 
18 283,000 23 Id 2:2 149 
19 287,000 0-4 0-6 12 11-2 
20 285,000 — 0:4 0:7 9:5 


Se LEER 


* The figures for enrolment at evening classes only are given for the sake of 
completeness but they are not strictly comparable. They are the numbers in 
attendance three weeks after the beginning of the course, but the enrolment 
in evening classes is very much higher than the attendance by the end of the 
course. This decline is not paralleled in the other types of provision. 


FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME COURSES 


474. The number of full-time students in further education is steadily 
growing (it has increased by 70 per cent in five years), but it is still 
small relatively to the population. Of the total of about 58,000 aged 
18 and under in 1957-58, 25,000 were boys and 33,000 girls. Table 53 
on the next page, gives a general idea of the main courses they take. 
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Table 53. Principal Courses Taken by Full-time Students aged 18 
and under, in Further Education, 1957-58 (England and Wales). 


Boys | Girls 
General Certificate of Education 
(O and A levels) 9,000 4,000 
Intermediate degree 1,100 = 


Ordinary National Diplomas* 1,900 m 


Other diplomas in engineering, 
building, etc.; including pre- 


technical courses 4,000 = 
Nautical 1,000 — 
Other industrial—clothing, tex- 

tiles, catering 1,000 500 
Art 3,800 5,000 
Commerce (including “pre- 

commercial” courses) 2,000 | 16,000 
Nursing, etc. (preliminary) - 2,000 
Domestic Science — 1,000 


* For definition see paragraph 480. 
Most of these students have one thing in common: they have their 
eyes firmly fixed on a particular career and are anxious to achieve the 
necessary qualifications in the shortest possible time. Many of them 
are in full-time further education either because they have not done 
very well in school (which applies to a good number of the G.C.E. 
students) or because the subjects they are studying were not taught 


at all (for example, commerce > Or were t; i i i- 
oat me ) re taught badly, in their parti 


475. The great area of growth since before the war has been in part- 
time day courses. There has been a ten-fold increase in the number 
of students to 485,000, of whom 435,000 have day release. Of 
the total, 306,000 are under 19 years of age, Virtually all of them 
having day release. Over three-quarters of them are boys. This great 
growth has been primarily due to the fact that the new apprenticeship 
schemes drawn up in a number of industries just after the war pro- 
vided for apprentices to receive one day off from work each week for 
the purpose of attending courses. This type of provision is therefore 
usually referred to as part-time day release (PDR). Attendance at the 
classes is normally made a condition of the release, and the students 
are often also required to attend on one or two evenings a week in 
their own time. Something has already been said in Chapter 16 about 
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the post-war growth in part-time day release, and we have also there 
expressed our apprehension lest the continuous expansion of the post- 
war years may now be coming to an end. 


476. A rough division of the total of part-time day students according 
to the type of course they take is as follows: 


Table 54. Principal Courses Taken by Part-time Day Students Aged 
18 and Under, in Further Education, 1957-58 (England and Wales). 


Boys Girls 

General Certificate of Education “i * 

(A and O Levels) | 10,000 5,000 
Industrial Courses including pre- 

technical courses 210,000 4,000 
Art (mainly industrial or com- 

mercial) 12,000 2,500 
Commerce including pre- 

commercial courses 10,000 16,000 
Nursing, etc. (preliminary courses), — 9,000 
Distributive Trades 3,000 4,500 
Domestic Science — 5,000 
General Courses 12,000 12,000 


* Figures include some double counting. 

It will be noticed that some of these categories are simply repetitions 
of those that were to be found among the full-time students, and many 
of the comments that were made in paragraph 474 apply equally here. 
The two exceptions to this are the general courses and the industrial 
courses, We have already referred to “general courses” in Chapter 16. 
They cater for the young employees of a number of large firms and 
government departments which make a practice of releasing all their 
employees under the age of 18 for one day a week, whether or not 
they are training for skilled jobs. The courses vary a good deal, and 
the number of students is difficult to determine with any accuracy, 
but the total is certainly small. These general courses are the proto- 
types (on a minimal scale) of the county colleges with which we were 
concerned in Chapters 16 to 18. i 

477. The largest single category of part-time day courses, and the one 
that has come to be regarded as the standard variety, consists of the 
industrial courses being followed by 210,000 boys and 4,000 girls, or 
about 9 per cent of the four age-groups 15 to 18 inclusive. It must not 
be thought that all industries give day release to their apprentices and 
trainees. For the under 18’s the pattern is very spotty, as can be seen 
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from Table 55 (Appendix C to this chapter). Several relatively small 
industries show a high percentage of release. But the largest aggregate 
numbers come from two sources, from the engineering industry in 
its different ramifications (including motor vehicles), with 71,844 
boys and 4,894 girls, and from the building and contracting industry 
with 30,732 boys and 241 girls. We return to these industrial courses 
in paragraph 479. 

478. It remains to identify briefly the third category, the three- 
quarters of a million boys and girls aged 18 and under in evening 
classes. Twenty years ago evening students dominated the further 
education field. They still do so in numbers, but—mainly owing to 
the dramatic increase in part-time day release—not to anything like 
the same extent. It is hard to analyse the total at all accurately. 
Nearly half of it comes from the evening institutes, where the statis- 
tical returns do not enable direct deductions to be drawn about the 
courses being taken by the younger students. Most of the evening 
students in the major establishments are probably taking classes 
closely connected with their jobs. Perhaps half the boys are also taking 
part-time day courses and most of the other half are taking very much 
the same sort of courses, though wholly in the evenings. 


TECHNICIANS AND CRAFTSMEN 


479. We return, then, to the industrial courses in the major establish- 
ments. These occupy 210,000 boys of 18 or less in day courses and 
well over half as many again (after eliminating duplication) in evening 
courses. This, in fact, is the central core of further education as it now 
exists and it requires closer analysis. It must not be thought that all 
these boys are of the same level of ability. They are all travelling 
together on the same road of further education, but they joined it at 
different points, they are moving at different speeds and they have 
different destinations. The White Paper on Technical Education 
published in February, 1956 contained some definitions of the main 
grades in industry, under the titles of technologist, technician and 
craftsman. These definitions are given in Appendix A to this 
chapter together with a suggested definition of a fourth grade, that 
of the operative. In most of what follows, we shall be mainly 
concerned with the grades of technicians and craftsmen. Until 
recently, the majority of the country’s technologists—the highest 
grade—have come up by the part-time route. But before the age of 
19 the path taken by the future technologist does not greatly diverge 
from that of at least the higher technician; it is what he does after 18 
that makes him a technologist. At the other end of the range, although 
vocational courses intended for operatives are not unknown and are 
showing some tendency to grow, they are still exceptional. The two 
intermediate grades, those of technician and craftsman, both have 
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well established special courses and their own recognised examina- 
tions and qualifications. 


480. The ladder up which the technician climbs is that of the National 
Certificate.* National Certificates are given in 15 Faculties, listed 
in Table 56 (Appendix D to this chapter). Most of these are awarded 
at two levels, Ordinary and Higher, but four of the certificates 
are given only at the Higher level. As the Ordinary level is not 
normally taken until at least 18, it is only with the 11 Ordinary 
National Certificates that we need concern ourselves. It will be seen 
that the engineering certificates account for over three-quarters of 
the entrants and nearly the same proportion of the successful can- 
didates. An Ordinary National Diploma is given for success in a 
course similar to the Ordinary National Certificate but of a full-time 
nature; the numbers given are small. 

481. Each National Certificate is administered by a Joint Committee 
representative of the industrial, professional and educational interests 
concerned; and these Joint Committees determine the syllabus and 
standards of the examination. The part played by the major pro- 
fessional bodies is especially important, because the possession of a 
Higher National Certificate with endorsements for one to three years” 
further study in certain subjects is one of the most widely used routes 
to membership of such professional institutions as the Institutions of 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers. All the schemes have a number 
of points in common. The course for the Ordinary National Certifi- 
cate is based upon a standard of three years, known as S.1, 8.2 and 
S.3. Some students, however, can gain exemption from S.1 by virtue 
of passes gained at the Ordinary level of the General Certificate of 
Education, while two passes at Advanced level may exempt from both 
S.l and §.2. Contrariwise, students who are not thought to be 
adequately prepared for the course are required to take a preparatory 
course before entering S.1. Thus the candidate sitting the final 
examination for the Ordinary National Certificate may have taken 
courses designed to represent one, two, three or four years’ work in 
further education preparing for it. These courses are not merely a 
matter of time spent. One of the features of the National Certificate 
system is that an examination is set each year, and that a candidate 
is normally required to pass in all subjects in one year before he is 
admitted to the next. There is consequently a great deal of repeating 
courses, Another feature of the system is that certain standards of 
attendance and performance at classes during the year, as well as the 


* This identification of the National Certificate with the technician isan example 
of the fact that no generalisation in further education is accurate without 
qualification. Some National Certificate courses are of such a level that they 
are unlikely to attract any candidate who does not at least have the ability to 
become a technologist. Some attract many who do not in fact rise to a higher 
status than that of craftsman. 
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required standard of performance in the examination at the end of 
the year, are necessary to pass. 


482. If the National Certificate system is designed for the technician, 
the craftsman’s needs are mainly met by the system of examinations 
administered by the City and Guilds of London Institute, and the 
various regional examining unions—though the identification is even 
less exact than it is between the National Certificate and the tech- 
nician. The variety of these courses is very great, and the range of 
ability catered for much wider than in the relatively homogeneous 
National Certificate schemes. Indeed, it is increasingly possible to 
make a distinction between higher and lower craftsmen—or at least 
between the courses provided for them. The higher courses have a 
considerable scientific element and the examinations are largely of 
the familiar written kind. The lower courses with which the Institute 
has been experimenting in recent years are much more practical in 
nature, Further details of the City and Guilds courses are given in 
Appendix B to this chapter. In the commercial field the examina- 


tions conducted by such bodies as the Royal Society of Arts are 
especially important. 


483. One further technical term requires to be defined. This is the 
sandwich course”. The term is not in every way appropriate, but it 
has come into general use, and we employ it for lack of a better. A 
sandwich course is one in which the student alternates between 
periods of full-time study in a technical college (totalling not 
less than 19 weeks in the year) and periods of full-time employment. 
Sandwich courses have hitherto been largely confined to the higher 
ranges of ability and to ages above 18. They are now, however, 
beginning to make their appearance lower down both scales. In the 
Statistics, sandwich courses are counted as “full-time study”. In this 
respect, a sandwich course is to be differentiated from “block release” 
which is simply a total time normally equivalent to one day a week 
or a little more, but concentrated into, say, eight continuous weeks 
at a technical college, with day release for the rest of the year. 
484. The one and only generalisation about further education that is 
true of all students under 20 with hardly any exception is that the 
courses they attend are strongly vocational in motive and character 
This is reflected in the é f 


attitude of the students and tł 
he atmosphere of 
the colleges. Students enter for further education courses "Tecra 


they want specific qualifications in connection with their employment. 
Even the G.C.E. courses in technical colleges are often restricted to 
the G.C.E. subjects required as a qualification. The eyes of the 
students—and of the staff—are fixed on success in examinations and 
Ms students tend to be impatient of any irrelevant subjects or restric- 
tons which smack of the school environment they have left behind. 
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Against this strongly vocational background it is perhaps not 
surprising that general education has not hitherto found much of a 
place in further education for the 15-18 age-group, and that it tends 
to be regarded, at least by the students, as an unwelcome intrusion. 
This is not to say that nothing is done. Apart altogether from general 
classes and lectures, of which there are an increasing number, there 
has been an effort in recent years in a number of colleges to devise a 
broader treatment of the technical subjects themselves. But to all 
these efforts there is one over-riding limitation—which provides the 
appropriate note on which this brief survey can end. The greatest 
enemy of the whole further education system is shortage of time. 


Appendices to Chapter 29 


A. LEVELS OF QUALIFICATION IN INDUSTRY 


The White Paper on Technical Education (Command 9703) con- 
tained definitions of the terms technologist, technician and 
craftsman. A fourth category, “operative”, is here added for 
convenience, and the list could of course be further elaborated. 


The Technologist is competent by virtue of his fundamental 
education and training to apply scientific method to the analysis and 
solution of technological problems. He should be capable of closely 
and continuously following progress in his branch of engineering 
science by consulting and assimilating newly published information 
and applying it independently. He should thus be able to make con- 
tributions on his own account to the advancement of technology. His 
work is predominantly intellectual and varied, requires the exercise of 
original thought and judgement, and involves both personal responsi- 
bility for design, research, development, construction, etc., and also 
supervision of the technical and administrative work of others. 


The Technician is one who is qualified by specialist technical 
education and practical training to apply in a responsible manner 
proven techniques which are commonly understood by those who are 
expert in a branch of engineering, or new techniques prescribed by a 
professional technologist. His work involves the supervision of skilled 
craftsmen, and his education and training must be such that he can 
understand the reasons for and the purpose of the operations for 
which he is responsible. Not all industries acknowledge technicians 


as such. The job, however described, may involve: 


the design of plant and equipment under the direction of a 
technologist; 
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supervising the erection and construction and maintenance of 
plant; 

testing and surveying; 

inspection etc. 


A Craftsman is a man equipped with the necessary skill to make 
components under the supervision of a technician or technologist, 
using established techniques; or to follow established practice in 
erecting, maintaining or servicing engineering machinery. He must 
be capable of understanding technical descriptions and following an 
engineering drawing. 

The Operative is a man who after a period of training which may 
vary from a few weeks full-time or part-time up to two or three years 
part-time, is capable of carrying out specific operations involving the 
use of machinery and plant which do not call for traditional craft 
skills. As the latter become more highly developed and specialised, 
there is the greater need for a generalised basic training which will 
enable the operative to become quickly familiar with changing 
methods and techniques. 

In some industries where craftsmen have no specific place, e.g. the 
chemical industry, the operative works under the supervision of a 
technologist or technician, or may attain junior supervisory status. 


B. CRAFT COURSES 


The City and Guilds of London Institute examines in over 200 
subjects, drawn up by expert advisory committees on which industry, 
the professional institutions, associations of the teachers in technical 
colleges, the Ministry of Education, and other bodies are represented. 
The examinations are set by the Institute in local centres in the United 


Kingdom and overseas, and the scripts are marked by examiners 
appointed by the Institute. 


The syllabuses differ greatly in respect of length of course, number 
of years and grades of examination, academic standard on entry. the 
inclusion or otherwise of practical work and so on. Broadly speaking 
they are intended to help an industry to develop schemes of further 
education as an integral part of apprenticeship training arrange- 
ments. Most of the syllabuses provide for an examination after two 
or three years of part-time study, usually called the “Intermediate” 
examination, and a “Final” examination which may be taken after a 
further two years of study. Some schemes also provide for a “Full” 
technological certificate to be awarded after further study in 


managerial, administrative, scientific or more advanced technical 
subjects. 


The published syllabuses fall into three broad (and overlapping) 
categories: i 
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Courses for Plant Operatives: these are generally of limited 
duration, related to processes such as boiler plant operation, iron 
and steel plant operation, metal finishing, flour milling. The 
academic content is generally, though not in every case, less than 
in the other courses mentioned below, and more attention is paid 
to detailed knowledge of specialised plant and machinery. 


Courses for Craft Apprentices: the object of such courses is to 
provide the further education needed by the general body of 
craft apprentices in an industry, for whose training in the purely 
craft skills the industry itself is responsible. 


Courses for Higher Grade Craft Apprentices or Technicians: Courses 
of this type, intended for ambitious and intelligent workers 
in industry were the earliest City and Guilds courses to be estab- 
lished. A number of new schemes for technicians’ courses have 
also been developed since the war, especially in the field of 
electrical engineering. 

It is characteristic of many of the City and Guilds schemes that 
the Intermediate and Final stages span different levels. In the scheme 
for Electrical Installation Work, for example, and also in Machine 
Shop Engineering, the Intermediate examination is pitched at crafts- 
man level, while the Final is at technician level. Revised schemes which 
are being prepared in Building Crafts provide for a succession of 
courses which may be taken “end-on”, each leading to a more 
advanced level. In other subjects, parallel schemes exist, as in 
Mechanical Engineering, where the Craft Practice syllabus reaches in 
four years at Final stage roughly the level of the Intermediate 
examination in the Machine Shop Engineering course. Some of the 
more advanced courses in the Institute’s programme approach the 
technologist level. 


In general the demand for a new course arises directly from the 
industry, and the introduction of new schemes and the revision of old 
Ones has been a continuing feature of the Institute’s activities since 
the war. In 1958, some 130,000 candidates from home and overseas 
Were examined in over 200 subjects and 77,121 passes were secured. 
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C. STATISTICS OF DAY-RELEASE 


Table 55. Students (Aged 17 and Under) Released for Part-time Day 
Education by Industry, 1957-58 (England and Wales). 


Students released by their employers to attend courses for part-time 
education shown as a percentage of the estimated number, aged 
under 18 years, who are insured under the National Insurance Acts. 


Boys GirLs 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Estimated | Numbers | Column | Estimated | Numbers | Column 
Numbers | released (2) as Numbers | released (5) as 
Industry insured by their |percentage| insured | byth percentage 
at end of | Employers| of Column) at end of | Employers | of Column 
May 1958| during (a) May 1958| during (4) 
the year the year 
Agriculture, Forestry and 
Tishing 38,530 1,201 31 7,310 119 16 
Mining and Quarrying | 31,430 20,032 63-7 1,490 116 78 
Treatment of Non-metal- 
liferous Mining Pro- 3 
ducts other than Coal 10,000 1,029 10-3 6,660 246 a7 
Chemical and Allied 
Trades 8,560 4,585 53-6 13,390 3,058 22-8 
Metal Manufacture 15,140 7,524 49-7 5,030 969 193 
Engineering, Shipbuilding 
, and Electrical Goods 73,030 53,966 73-9 34,620 3,781 10:9 
Vehicles 47,330 17,878 37-8 14,440 1,113 d 
Metal Goods not else- 7 
where specified 17,620 2,603 14-8 13,610 592 43 
Precision Instruments, 
ss Jewelry, ete. ao 1,424 29 4,520 212 a 
'extiles 4'99 2: 15 39,64 ,366 i 
Leather, Leather Goods oe f 
and Fur 2,000 88 p 2,160 25 r2 
Clothing _ 11,800 1,862 15+ 57,280 1,872 3-3 
Food, Drink and Tobacco) 21,630 2,629 12: 33,110 2,573 78 
Manufacture of Wood č ği 
and Cork 17,050 2,082 1 5,320 39 or 
Paper and Printing 19,820 7,275 3 24,930 427 17 
Other Manuf, Industries | 51960 1,610 27- 9,870 951 on 
Building and Contracting | 61,030 30,732 ái 5,120 241 47 
Gas, Peeti and A 
ater Supply 6,490 5,202 p 24:9 
Transport and Communi- 8 2,689) Sos 
cation 31,850 8,750 27-5 12,550 3,680 29:3 
Distributive Trades 87,470 5,950 5 8,65 i 3 
Insurance, Banking and oe S R 5 
Finance 7,520 106 ` 3 
Public Di e alaaa 3 a Aao u9 a 
and Defence 10,090 8,422 83-5 383 
Professional Services 12.300 3223 | $49 po | S57 I 
Miscellaneous Services 21,570 1,407 6-5 52,160 2917 56 
578,000 191,889 33-2 585,000 50,636 87 


Nores: (a) Gole AD: at show the number of insured People who were under the age of 18 on 
st ay. 58. 
(b) Cols. (2) and (5) show the number of boys and girls released during the academic year 
1957-58 who were under the age of 18 on Ist August, 1957. Many of these would 
prome Te Aa the year. 1 
te) The total number of people aged 15-17 inclusive, estimated b: the Registrar Genera 
at 31st December, 1957 was—Boys 858,000, Girls 827,000. as 
td) This table concerns release by industries, not by occupations, This means, eg. that 
an engineering apprentice in the transport industry is shown under the latter heading- 
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D. NATIONAL CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS 


Table 56. Examination Results of National Certificates and Diplomas, 
1958 (England and Wales). 


NATIONAL CERTIFICATES Seaca Hea 
Successful Successful 
Entrants Candidates, Entrants | Candidates 

Building 2,476 1,597 1,118 929 
Chemistry 2,466 1,437 1,231 852 
Chemistry, Applied 43 22 38 30 
Commerce 711 380 8 7 
Engineering, Chemical — — 70 61 
Engineering, Civil -> — 413 278 
Engineering, Electrical 8,036 4,271 3,190 2,165 
Engineering, Mechanical 18,778 8,599 6,012 3,926 
Engineering, Production — — 647 542 
Metallurgy 728 373 341 269 
Mining 1,378 715 275 205 
Mining Surveying = _ 163 118 
Naval Architecture 175 100 56 47 
Physics, Applied 618 405 233 169 
Textiles 193 129 59 49 

Total 35,572 18,028 13,854 9,647 

NATIONAL DIPLOMAS 

Building 129 77 100 77 
Engineering, Electrical 16 11 126 110 
Engineering, Mechanical 526 290 308 246 
Engineering, Production — H 5 5 
Mining = — 172 135 

Total 671 378 711 573 


Na CERTIFICATES AND 
a r 36,243 | 18,406 | 14,565 | 10,220 


CHAPTER 30 
at 


Characteristics of Further Education 


485. After the previous chapter’s attempt at a systematic description 
of the present provision in further education, the purpose of this 
chapter is to pick out some of its salient characteristics which seem 
to us to need closer attention. We identify a round dozen of these. 
Some of them are inevitably by implication criticisms of the existing 
system. It is therefore the more important for us, by way of prelude, 
to emphasise that we are fully alive to its merits, which are many 
and great. Thousands of young people every year find in further 
education a path to the development of their individual personalities 
and to the realisation of their ambitions. If it did not exist, both 
they and the country would be spiritually and materially poorer. 
Many of them, no doubt, could have done as well, and even better, 
had they stayed at school. But this is not by any means true of all. 
In particular, the association of work and study is for many a most 


valuable educational method, which can sometimes produce results 
where nothing else could. 


among their employees, which 
banking and insurance, for e: 
1 per cent. 


487. Secondly, it is important to bear in mind that the further 
education institutions are not dealing with a single level of intellectual 
ability. On the contrary, the range from, say, the National Certificate 
in chemistry to some of the City and Guilds Operatives’ courses is 
enormous. We have attempted, somewhat arbitrarily, to identify three 
* Throughout this Part, we use the term “apprenticeship” to cover a wide variety 


of organi ini ing i 
Renee schemes of training at work, not confining it to the narrow legal 
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educational levels—appropriate to our age range—the technician 
(who is sometimes a future technologist); the lower technician or 
craftsman; and the operative, who is sometimes no more than semi- 
skilled—although a certain amount of overlap may be possible in the 
early stage. However hard they may be to define, we have no doubt 
that these three levels exist, and that a course designed for one will 
be of little use to another. Somewhere in further education, courses 
can be found that cater for all these levels of ability. But only in the 
engineering industry can each of the three levels be identified, and 
even there it could hardly be claimed that there is country-wide 
provision for each level. Even if a boy has been fortunate enough 
to find an employer who will give him day release, he still needs to 
find, within reasonable travelling distance, a course exactly suited to 
his requirements. 


488. These things arise, thirdly, from the fact that further education 
has grown up as the handmaiden of employment. For the over- 
whelming majority of boys and girls in further education, the choice 
of job (or at least the choice of type of employment) comes first, and 
the entry into further education courses follows as a consequence, 
either as a condition of employment (as with most part-time day 
release) or as a means of obtaining the qualifications for a specific 
employment (as with the girls’ full-time commercial courses) or as 
a means of obtaining promotion in employment. English further 
education cannot be understood without realising that virtually 
everything that exists in it has come into existence as the conscious 
answer to a demand arising from industry or from individual workers. 
Where something does not exist, it is because no effective demand 
for it has been expressed. 


489. This dependence of further education upon employment is very 
clearly illustrated by the close association of part-time day release, 
the great growth of which is the most encouraging feature of recent 
years, with apprenticeship. Of the total number of boys entering 
upon apprenticeships in the year 1957-58, 57 per cent went into the 
engineering, shipbuilding, vehicle and building industries; and of the 
total number of employees under the age of 18 who, in the same year, 
were granted day release for education, 53 per cent were to be found 
in the same industries. The only industry that provides a substantial 
amount of day release without contributing significantly to the total 
of apprenticeships is mining. On the other hand, in building the 
proportion of day release, though absolutely high, is lower than the 
Proportion of apprenticeship. Two-thirds (65 per cent) of the intake 
are apprentices; half of the men under 18 get day release. And this 
Occurs in an industry whose apprenticeship scheme (which, however, 
applies only to firms which meet the conditions of the National 
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Joint Apprenticeship Board) makes day release obligatory. In en- 
gineering on the other hand, where apprenticeship schemes only 
recommend day release, 74 per cent of men under 18 get it, although 
the proportion of apprentices in the intake is only 63 per cent. There 
could be no clearer indication of the basis on which the day release 
system stands. The structure of industry and the attitude of employers 
determine the issue. It is not only employers’ organisations which 
are concerned; the attitude of individual employers can be just as 
important, as the example of the building industry shows. Technical 
colleges can only do their job by day if the employers send their 
young workers. The college can invite and advise; it cannot compel. 
The individual worker may desire release (though by no means all 


do), but he cannot demand it. The employer alone has the power to 
give or to withhold. 


490. But though there would be little part-time day release without 
apprenticeship, the nature and structure of the two systems differ 
radically. This is the fourth point to which we draw attention. Since 
the Statute of Apprentices was repealed in 1814, there has been no 
legal regulation of craft apprenticeship in this country. From the 
point of view of a boy’s upbringing it can mean much or little 
according to the individual employer, the trade in which he is engaged 
and the nature of the apprenticeship scheme (if any) that has been 
adopted by the trade. Generally speaking, no test of competence is 
required either to enter apprenticeship or to graduate from it to the 
status of skilled worker, or whatever other term the trade may use. 
Many trades set a maximum age for completing apprenticeship 
(usually 21) and there is nearly always a minimum duration, very 
frequently five years, but that is all. This has several consequences. 
One is that there can be, and often is, a far wider range of intellectual 
ability among the apprentices in a single workshop than can be 
accommodated within a single course at the technical college. Two 
young men, who spend four days a week doing the same work side 


by side, may be doing very different things on their one day a week 
at the technical college. 


491. Another consequence is that the bo 
concerned are climbing two ladders 
apprenticeship ladder, in which the trai 
though not invariably) untested by a 
employer. (In this, English practice is 
of most of the continental countries). 
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to the educational ladder; what he does on it is no concern of the 
educational system. There are, however, obvious disadvantages in 
too strict a separation between education and industrial training, 
which ought to be closely related. The educational ladder takes much 
less of a boy’s week, but is a great deal steeper. It is marked by annual 
examinations which must be passed in due succession—there is no 
going forward to the next stage before the immediate one is cleared. 
But success in these examinations is not necessary for the successful 
completion of an apprenticeship, nor is time (which is nowadays the 
essence of apprenticeship) relevant to the educational ladder. A man 
can be in the late twenties and still be climbing the educational ladder. 
The privilege of paid day release may depend on success in passing 
the annual examination, but passing examinations has hitherto rarely 
been a condition of a particular status in employment until well above 
the skilled craftsman’s level. We do not, of course, mean to imply 
that status in an industry ought to depend upon the passing of 
examinations solely, or in some cases at all; that would be an absurd 
contention. We are concerned for the moment merely to point out 
the very different nature of the two ladders that an ambitious boy 
will set himself to climb. 


THE TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL 


492. The fifth characteristic we pick out is one that also flows quite 
naturally from the basis of the system in employment. This is that it 
makes little or no provision for a smooth transition from full-time 
education at school to part-time further education. The normal age 
of entering apprenticeship is 16. But this does not mean that appren- 
tices normally stay at school until they are 16. No doubt they ought 
to; we shall present evidence in the next chapter that shows what an 
advantage it would be to them on the technical education ladder if 
they did. But in fact four-fifths of them do not, and their record is 
not nearly as good as that of boys entering clerical employment, less 
than half of whom left school at 15. There are several reasons for 
this. To stay a full extra year at school would carry a boy beyond his 
16th birthday, while he must normally enter apprenticeship before 
that day if he is to complete it before he is 21. Again, though success 
on the educational ladder might be assisted by staying on at school, 
success in securing an apprenticeship (which is often a necessary 
condition for getting day release) may depend, or at least may be 
thought to depend, on getting established with a good firm well before 
the crucial age. There is, therefore, often a conflict between educa- 
tional and employment considerations. On the other hand, there is 
a clearly marked tendency in such branches of the engineering 
industry as aeronautical engineering, where the importance of a good 
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ion i st widely felt, to expect apprentices to have secured 
SUE a a the Ordinat level of the General Certificate of 
Education before they are taken on. No doubt this tendency is 
growing, but it has not yet become general; and it would be unrealistic 
to suppose that, until the school-leaving age is raised, any educa- 
tional policy for future skilled workers of all grades could neglect 
the gap which occurs between the end of the term in which a boy 
becomes 15 and the September or October following his 16th birth- 
day, when he becomes eligible to start one of the main technical 
college courses. He may have a year to wait. 


493. What happens to him during this period? The Social Survey 
found that of the former modern school boys who had originally 
started work in skilled manual occupations, about 10 per cent had 
moved to a second job in a semi-skilled or unskilled occupation by 
the time they were interviewed; but there was a rather more than 
compensating movement from semi-skilled and unskilled jobs to 
skilled ones. There was a good deal more changing of jobs within 
the same level of skill—nearly a quarter (23 per cent) of those who 
had originally started work in a skilled manual job had moved to 


a second job of the same type. Nearly all this changing of jobs inside 
the skilled workers category 
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school boys in the Surve 
were originally in skilled 
these were still in their original jobs two years later. What happened 
to them educationally during the gap between 15 and 16? Some were 
given part-time day release from the Start, but more of them probably 
had to wait for it until they were 16. It is unfortunate not to be able 
to be precise about what is, after all, an important matter, but this 
is one of the gaps in information which we have not been able to 
fill. Certainly, as Table 52 shows, 15 is very nearly the peak age of 
attendance at evening classes (most of them probably taking pre- 
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technical courses) while the proportion of 15 year-olds receiving day 
release is markedly lower than that of 16 year-olds or 17 year-olds. 
494. Our sixth point concerns the educational and social antecedents 
of the boys who get chosen for apprenticeship. Unfortunately, it is 
only about those who are following National Certificate courses, the 
highest grade in intellectual ability, that we have precise information. 
Three tables, drawn from our National Certificate enquiry, are printed 
as an Appendix to this chapter. Table 59 is concerned with the 
socio-economic group from which the students come, as defined by 
the occupation of the father. The largest group at all stages consists 
of the sons of foremen and skilled workers, but whereas this group 
shows some tendency to bulk less large among students in the later 
stages of the course, that consisting of the sons of administrative 
and professional men is doubled between the first year (S1) and the 
last (A2). This is no doubt largely explained by the fact that those 
with a firmer educational background are excused the first two stages 
of the course. This is confirmed by Table 60 which shows how high 
a proportion of students on National Certificate courses come from 
the grammar schools. The second highest group comes from the 
technical schools; indeed, in relation to the numbers of boys to be 
found in these schools, it is much the largest of all. But though it is 
right to lay emphasis on the advantages even for this purely technical 
ladder of a good grounding in general education, it would be wholly 
wrong to imply that the further education ladder is not available to 
the modern school boy, or that our present system puts an exclusive 
premium on being selected at the age of 11. Quite on the contrary, 
one of the strongest points of the further education system in England 
—and one that has frequently been admired by visitors from other 
countries—is that it never closes the door or refuses a second chance 
to anyone who has the persistence to continue and the ability to 
succeed. The third table (Table 61) gives the age at which students 
on these courses left school. At once one contrast is clear. Less than 
half the National Certificate students left school at 15, the age at 
which over three-quarters of all boys, including, we believe, the great 
majority of students on craft courses, left. That, no doubt, is what 
one would expect to find: it is none the less important. But even 
more important, perhaps, is the fact that, in spite of all the so-called 
“creaming” for grammar schools, there are still so many who 
eventually come to the front in spite of a truncated education in 
schools which were often not equipped to provide the basic scientific 
education they need. They have a double handicap to overcome— 
they left school early, and they have more hazards to face in their 
further education than their more fortunate fellow apprentices. , 

495. The seventh comment we wish to make is to draw attention to 
one marked contrast between the technical examination system and 
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the system in schools. A schoolboy is examined each year in each 
subject he is taught, but he is not disqualified from going on to the 
next year’s work because he did rather badly the previous year—it 
takes exceptionally bad work to hold a boy back a year. But in the 
technical field we are now considering, each annual examination 
must be passed in all subjects* before work for any subject for the 
next stage can begin. This is reinforced by the requirement (in the 
National Certificate courses, and to some extent also in the City and 
Guilds courses) that a certain standard of attendance, and of per- 
formance in class work, is necessary, as well as a pass mark in the 
sessional examination, for graduation from one stage to the next. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that there is a very marked difference 
between the theoretical length of a further education course and the 
actual time taken to complete it. Theoretically we ought to find 18 
year-old boys in the third year (S3) of one course or the other just 
as we find 17 year-old boys in the second year of the Sixth Form. 
In practice, however, relatively few have got as far. It is also necessary 
to make allowance for the various educational short cuts (which are 
not, however, short cuts to the end of craft apprenticeships) open 
to those who stay longer at school and secure exemption from one 


or more stages of a course. The effects of these arrangements are 
shown in Chapter 31. 
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mental difficulty of girls’ employment which we discussed in para- 
graph 255. A girl has a much shorter expectation of uninterrupted 
working life than a boy. It is this fact, rather than the nature of the 
work she does or any deliberate sex discrimination, that explains 
how unlikely she is to get part-time day release. It underlines once 
again the fact that release, paid for by the employer, is in most 
instances not primarily given for the sake of the young person’s 
education but in order to increase his vocational competence. 


497. The largest single form of employment entered by girls is 
clerical work, which about 33 per cent of all girls enter on leaving 
school. There are several things that make clerical work (especially 
for girls) different from almost all other kinds of employment. The 
best vocational training for it—to a higher extent than elsewhere—is 
a sound general education. But it also requires (especially where 
shorthand and typewriting are involved) certain mechanical skills, 
and though those mechanical skills are less important in the long 
run than intelligence and education, there is a tendency, because 
competence in them is necessary and can be defined, to give them the 
greater importance at the time of seeking the first job—to the 
detriment, all too often, of general education. These skills, however, 
(unlike almost all others) cannot be learned on the job (or can be 
learned there only with pain and grief to the employer). This ought 
to make them peculiarly suitable for teaching in school. We have, 
however, already expressed the opinion in Chapter 27 that their 
educational content is too small, and the concentration of time 
necessary to secure proficiency too great, for them to be suitable 
subjects for inclusion in the curriculum before the compulsory school- 
leaving age. The obvious answer to which all these elements lead is 
a short, full-time course after leaving school but before seeking 
employment, and there is considerable provision of such courses both 
in public and private institutions. We have no quarrel with these 
arrangements in principle. They do, however, tend to obscure the 
fact that the real preparation for clerical work is to be found in 
general education. There is pressure on girls to leave school as soon 
as they can in order to take rather narrow courses in shorthand and 
typing; there is pressure on the schools to take time away from other 
subjects to teach these office skills. In either event, the real prepara- 
tion is neglected, and girls enter clerical jobs ill equipped. Nearly 
two-thirds of the girls entering clerical employment do so at 15. In 
the distributive trades, engineering, textiles and clothing, which 
between them account for over half the total number of girls em- 
ployed, the proportion of female clerical workers recruited at 15 is 
about three-quarters. At the other end of the scale are the professional 
services (accountancy, law, medicine, etc.), insurance and banking, 
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and central and local government which respectively recruit only 52, 
40 and 38 per cent of their young clerical workers at 15. 

498. As far as industrial groups are concerned, by far the biggest 
source of employment for girls (in clerical and other jobs) is the 
distributive trades, which take on 29 per cent of all girls entering 
employment under 18. (No industry group takes so many boys, for 
whom the biggest employer is engineering with 14 per cent). The two 
biggest manufacturing industries from the point of view of girls’ 
employment are clothing (14 per cent of all girls employed under 18) 
and textiles (7 per cent). In clothing the percentage recruited at 15 
is 95 and in textiles it is 94. Clothing provides the largest proportion 
of apprenticeship openings (28 per cent of the small total)—93 per 
cent of them are taken up at 15. In all these trades—distributive, 
clothing, and textiles—the amount of day release is almost negligible; 
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Table 57. Average Number of Hours’ Attendance by Registered 
Students at Evening Classes in 1957-58 (England and Wales). 


Average 
g Number Total number of 
Subject or Group of Subjects of Names Student hours per 
Registered Hours Student* 
Clerical subjects 335,131 8,350,000 24-9 
Professional Subjects (e.g. Accoun- 
tancy) 64,248 | 1,735,000 27:0 
Mathematics 301,261 9,631,000 32-2 
Subjects Relating to Manufacturing 
Industry 358,711 | 14,506,000 40-4 


ee 
* A student who attended all the meetings of a class throughout a session would 
receive between 70 and 75 hours of instruction. 
two entries refer to courses which are much more likely to be asso- 
ciated with day release than the first two, and where attendance at 
an evening course is a condition of apprenticeship and of day release 
it is much more likely to be regular than where it is left to the 
student’s discretion. As far as purely evening students are concerned, 
it seems safe to infer either that their attendance is highly irregular 
or that a very high proportion of those who start a course do not 
finish it. There are doubtless still many young people who doggedly 
and successfully make their way upwards in life by study in evening 
classes alone—the original form of all further education. In no 
circumstances would it be right to prevent those who have no other 
means of continued education from doing so—though whether any- 
body should be expected to do so is a different matter. In general, 
we doubt very much whether evenings-only study should be con- 
sidered an appropriate form of education for boys and girls under 18. 


FULL-TIME AND SANDWICH COURSES 


501. The next, tenth, point concerns the small number of boys and 
girls who are taking full-time courses in establishments of further 
education. How few they are can be seen from Table 58 overleaf. It 
is clear from these very small proportions that those boys and girls 
who want full-time education still overwhelmingly find it in schools. 
There are, of course, a number of private colleges which provide 
full-time courses for young people. We have no precise information 
about the numbers of students they enrol. But we do not think that 
they would greatly change the statistical picture. Full-time students 
represent only 5 per cent of the total number of students who use 
the “major establishments” in a year, and only 14 per cent of those 
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Table 58. Full-time Students Aged 15 to 18 Inclusive, in Colleges of 
Further Education, 1957-58 (England and Wales). 


Age 
15 16 17 18 
BaS iber in Coll f Further Ed 
N er in Colleges of Further Educa- 
tion 7,273 | 5,624) 5,234] 5,423 
Percentage of age-group in Colleges of 
Further Education 2-4 2] 19 FD: 
Percentage of age-group at school 37°4 20-0 11-1 45 
Gris: 
Number in Colleges of Further Educa- 
tion 11,849 | 9,330] 5,406 | 3,014 
Percentage of age-group in Colleges of 
Further Education 40 35 2-0 L1 
Percentage of age-group at school 35-7 18-5 8-8 23 
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(without further evening classes). The student gets more time for 
study, and he has to do less of it at night. The other characteristic 
is that the study time is concentrated in periods of full-time atten- 
dance. The educational advantages of this are obvious; but there is 
evidence that employers also find it to be to their advantage. It is 
true that most of the sandwich courses are for students over the age 
of 18, and therefore lie outside our age range. But they are beginning 
to appear at the lower ages. And even if they did not, their existence 
would still have a beneficial effect in the years 16 to 18. They make 
it a much more attractive and practicable procedure for a boy to stay 
at school, taking subjects at the Advanced level of the G.C.E., and 
then, at the age of 18, either to find an employer who will accept him 
as an engineering or student apprentice (various terms are used) on 
a sandwich course, or to apply to a technical college to be enrolled 
as a college-based student. We shall have much more to say about 
sandwich courses in Chapter 34. 


THE STAFF 


504. The twelfth and last point we wish to make is that the teaching 
force engaged in further education differs in a number of important 
respects from that employed in schools. It is, to begin with, made up 
to a much larger extent of part-time teachers. When the Willis Jack- 
son Report was issued in 1956 there were four part-time teachers to 
every full-time teacher. Secondly, it is to an overwhelming extent 
composed of men—there are seven full-time men teachers for every 
woman, Thirdly, it recruits largely men with technical or scientific 
qualifications. The technical colleges employ 14 per cent of the total 
of men graduate teachers in the public sector of education as a whole, 
but they employ 20 per cent of the 12,000 mathematics and science 
graduates and 75 per cent of the 2,000 technological graduates in 
teaching. Fourthly, the teaching force in further education is composed 
to a much greater extent of teachers without specific training for 
teaching. Only one-quarter of the graduates teaching in maintained 
and assisted schools are untrained and virtually none of the non- 
graduates. About three-quarters of the annual intake of 2,400 full- 
time teachers to further education are without training. Rather over 
half of those who are trained were students at one of the three 


technical teachers’ training colleges. 
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Appendix to Chapter 30 
THE NATIONAL CERTIFICATE STUDENTS 


Table 59. The Occupations of the Fathers of a Sample of Students in 
National Certificate Courses (England). 


Stage of Course 
Distrib. 
S.1 S.3 A.2 of Socio- 
Socio-Economic Group (First (Last (Last Economic 
Stage) Stage Stage Groups 
of O.N.C.) | of H.N.C.) (1951 
Census) 
E See k 
% % % % 
Administrative and Professional 10-6 17-5 20-3 14-8 
Shopkeepers, Shop Assistants, 

Clerical Workers 13-1 15:3 15-4 IFRS: 
Foremen 11-7 11-8 11-0 40 
Skilled Workers 31-5 27-1 25:4 34-8 
Semi-skilled workers 18-0 16-1 13-0 10:9 
Unskilled Workers 7-9 71 71 11-0 
Other Categories 7:2 5-1 7-8 11-0 
a O] kho e 
Total=100% 1,731 1,573 717 = 
No. unclassified 424 


Tech- | Gram- 
All-age Modern nical mar |Other*| No.—= 
Course va % % % % | 100% 
Electrical Engineering Il 24 22 36 7 2,035 
Mechanical Engineering 8 25 28 33 6 | 4,100 
Other National Certifi- 
cates 5 16 23 52 4 | 2,323 
Cc oee N e) 
All National Certificates 8 22 25 40 5 8,458 
Ne a a al = [nee a eae 
All Boys aged 14 7 57 6 17 13 
* “Other” includes independent schools. 
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Table 61. The Age at Which a Sample of Students in National 
Certificate Courses Left School (England). 


Age on leaving School 


National Certificate Sor} 16 17 18 |19 or} No.= 
under over | 100% 
% % % % % 
Electrical Engineering 51 35 9 4 1 2,029 
Mechanical Engineering 48 4] 8 2 1 4,097 
Building 46 4l 9 4 | Tce* 580 
Applied Science (Chemistry, 

Metallurgy, Applied Physics) 18 57 14 8 3 692 
Other National Certificates 43 43 9 4 1 1,048 
All National Certificates 46 41 9 3 I 8,446 
Incomplete answers 12 
Total 8,458 


a aa 


* Tce=trace 


CHAPTER 31 


The Effectiveness of Part-Time Courses 


505. No section of the educational field is in a state of such rapid 
change as further education. Nowhere can it be so confidently said 
that what is true today may be irrelevant tomorrow. Nevertheless, 
nowhere is stock-taking more necessary. Can we count on change in 
the directions in which it is now taking place, and proceeding at its 
present pace, to provide us with an effective educational instrument 
to secure that technological mastery on which our future depends? 
Will it, at the same time, bring forth men to match the machines, 
men who are fit to control instruments of power and potential 
destruction with which no previous generation could safely have 
been entrusted? The second of these questions does not permit of 
any exact answer, but it has to be asked. To the first we can be more 
precise. Some part of our answer has already been given in earlier 
chapters. We have noticed and welcomed the movement by which 
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THE CONTINGENT NATURE OF DAY RELEASE 
506. The main instrument of fu 


day a week’s education, usually supplemented by 
classes, is now the leading form of English technical 
students under the age of 19. But this ten-fold increase stops far 
short of what is needed. If all employed young people within our 
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terms of reference (the four age-groups from 15 to 18) are to get 
day release we need a further six-fold increase; but the curve of 
growth is already flattening out for the younger ages. It is the rather 
older workers who account for the greater part of the recent increases 
in the numbers released. Since 1948-9 the over-all increase in the 
numbers of boys and men released has been 106 per cent, but the 
increase in the number of 15 year-olds has been less—88 per cent and 
in 16 year-olds, 65 per cent. This aspect is so easily ignored that it is 
worth looking carefully at the changing age-structure of day release. 
This is shown visually in Chart 16 and the figures are given in 
Table 62. 
Table 62. Number of Males of Certain Ages Released by Their 
Employers for each year from 1948 to 1957 (Thousands, England 


and Wales). 


1948- | 1949- | 1950- | 1951- | 1952- | 1953- | 1954- | 1955- | 1956- | 1957- 
Age | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
15 or 
under | 32 33 37 47 52 52 55 56 58 59 
16 40 42 47 53 37 60 65 69 71 66 
17 39 40 43 47 51 54 59 63 68 67 
18+ 71 80 87 90 97 |106 |120 |137 |158 | 178 
All 182 |195 |214 |237 |257 |272 |299 | 325 |355 | 370 


p O S O S S S S ae 
Note: The years are reckoned from the Ist August and a boy is entered according 
to his age on that day. 


507. Of course, the chart simplifies by showing separately each of 
the first three years after the end of compulsory school attendance 
but putting all the subsequent years together. This inevitably distorts 
the picture; and it is necessary, therefore, to look a little more 
closely into the changing balance of the age structure. This is done 
in Table 63, which shows the percentages released at the ages with 
which we are concerned for the last six years. It is clear that employers 
are increasingly willing to give educational facilities to their em- 
ployees in their late teens and early twenties. This is no doubt 
largely a reflection of their greater willingness to recruit student 
apprentices who have carried their education at school on to the 
end of the Sixth Form course and to prolong it beyond 18 for appren- 
tices who have been making good progress. 

508. We have not so far considered the relation of day release to the 
varying size of age-groups. In the ten years under review in Table 62 
it is unlikely that this will have been an important factor. There was 
not very much variation from year to year in the number of 15 
year-olds; and there were not, relatively speaking, many of them. 
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Table 63. Males Released by Their Employers at Different Ages 
(Total Number Released= 100%) (England and Wales). 


Age 1952-53 | 1953-54 | 1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 
% % % % % % 
15 or under 20 19 19 17 16 16 
16 22 22 21 21 20 18 
17 20 20 20 20 19 18 
18 Il 12 12 13 13 14 
19 8 8 9 9 10 il 
20 6 6 6 6 ri 7 
21+ | 23 13 13 14 15 16 
100 100 100 100 M 100 100 


eo Ee U 
The average number of 15 year-olds was 561,000, the largest number 
was 604,000 in 1957-58 and the smallest 532,000 in 1948-49; a range 
of variation of 13 per cent. Employers on the whole were looking for 
apprentices. In the succeeding ten years the number of 15 year-olds 
will fluctuate widely from year to year; and there willbe many more of 
them. The average number will be 692,000, the highest number will 
be 829,000 in 1962-63, the lowest 628,000 in 1960-61—a range of 
variation of 32 per cent. Potential apprentices will be seeking em- 
ployers. Charts 17 and 18 overleaf show the actual rate of increase of 
release for 16 year-old boys from 1948 to the present—an average of 
about 2,900 additional workers released each year and an increase 
from 15 per cent to 31 per cent in the percentage of the age-group 
(other than those in full-time education) released. The charts* also 
estimate the future volume of day release in the years up to 1964 cal- 
culated on three different assumptions. The first (A) is that the 
average annual increase in the number of 16 year-old boys released 
is maintained but not increased. The larger age-groups concerned 
in this event would result in each individual boy having a smaller 
chance than today of getting day release—28 per cent instead of 
31 per cent of the age-group not in full-time education would 
get it. In terms of the percentage of 16 year-olds getting day 
release the clock would by 1964 have been put back to 1956. 
The second assumption (B) is that the percentage of boys released 
would be maintained at its present figure of 31 per cent. This 
would entail an increase of nearly 28,000 by 1964—an increase 
comparable to that achieved in the 10 years from 1948. The third 
assumption (C) is that the numbers released can be increased 
* The charts deal only with boys; for girls the present and future pictures are 
far less encouraging. 
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CHART No. 17 
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CHART No. 18 
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sufficiently to maintain the post-war rate of percentage growth so 
that by 1964 nearly a third of all 16 year-old boys not in full-time 
education would get day release. To do this we should have nearly 
to double the number getting day release by 1964. The two latter 
assumptions seem highly improbable: indeed we shall be hard put 
to it to realise the first. The educational system can play only a 
contingent role in the English day release system. The presence or 
absence of students depends on employment and not on educational 
policy. 

509. Prospects for the next five years can be looked at in three ways. 
From the point of view of the individual employer, they may not be 
unsatisfactory—he stands a fair chance of getting all the apprentices 


able to select them much more 


‘But we are astounded at the way you 
© build up your capital of skill’, 


r the technical examinations, 
minority time” in the sense 
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but more than the school science specialist’s difficulties in matters 
of literacy, both in the narrow and in the broader significance of that 
term. Of course, the technical college is not the only educational 
influence to which they are exposed. There is the maturing influence 
of wage-earning. There is the free play of those cultural (and anti- 
cultural) forces which permeate the modern world through news- 
papers, books, cinemas, wireless and television. But none of these is 
directed to the special needs of a particular young man attending a 
technical college in the same way as good Sixth Form teaching is 
directed to the individual condition of the pupils. Indeed the bewilder- 
ing and bludgeoning nature of the impact made by the mass media 
of communication is one of the reasons why we cannot be content 
that so many intelligent young people should be left without a guide 
through the maze. In this matter, technical education in the form of 
day release (and still more of evening classes) can do virtually 
nothing for the abler students who already have too much ground to 
cover, though it can do something for the less able whose technical 
studies hardly fill the whole time available. Here, then, in the 
importance of finding “minority time”, is another reason which lies 
behind the recommendations we make in Chapter 35 for more 
full-time education for technicians and technologists. 


511. There is too little time also for the proper development of what 
in the Sixth Form context we called “majority or specialist time”. 
It is true that a student who enters a technical college with an 
exemption from the first year of the National Certificate course has 
the same number of years as he would have had in the Sixth Form at 
school in which to reach a similar standard in mathematics and 
science. He will, however, have a far smaller number of hours of 
teaching in those subjects, and far less opportunity for private study. 
The teaching given him must be strictly relevant to the examination 
syllabus, and is often confined to it, necessarily avoiding that dis- 
cursiveness and exploration in depth which is apt to set minds on fire. 
If we are dissatisfied with a good deal of what goes on in the specialist 
teaching in Sixth Forms, we must be even more dissatisfied with the 
nature of the approach that is forced on technical colleges by the 
shortness of the available time. 


512. Need the time be quite so short as it is? When compulsory 
part-time day education to 18 is introduced, it will have to be longer. 
Instead of the present technical college teaching year of about 36 
weeks, the Education Act of 1944 specifies a working year of 44 weeks 
for county colleges. An increase in time of this magnitude would 
make a good deal possible that is now out of the question. Need it 
wait for the implementation of this section of the Act of 1944? We 


come back to this question in Chapter 33. 


13 
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SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN TECHNICAL COURSES 


513. There has long been great uncertainty about the rates of success 
and failure in technical courses—not, of course, in the sense of how 
many candidates sit a particular examination and how many pass it, 
but in the more important sense of how many of the students who 
begin a particular course of study are able to carry it through 
successfully to the end. Latterly there has been much anxiety as well 
as uncertainty, and we have regarded it as a most important part of 
our task to ascertain the facts. We were fortunate in securing the 
co-operation of the principals of 114 colleges, selected so as to give 
a true cross-section of all the students in technical colleges working 
for National Certificates and for six City and Guilds courses. In this 
way we have obtained a national Picture to set beside the local 


al survey correspond closely 
ariations, with those earlier 
fidence that the picture given 
a true account of what is happening 
ute to technical qualifications. Full 


i of Volume II of this report, for which 
we are indebted to Mr. G. F. Peaker, H.M.I. 


prospects of success. These are shown separately in Volume II. They 


however, inconsistent with tH i i 
not, | x he broa re with 
which this chapter i dar a 


arpentry and Joinery, 
important differences; 
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started the course. Unfortunately, we can only account satisfactorily 
for students from the time they achieve admission to a National 
Certificate or City and Guilds course. Many of them had to do a 
preliminary pre-technical course at an evening institute, and they are 
the survivors of a much more numerous group who started but did 
not finish such a pre-technical course. In the absence of any national 
statistics on the extent of such failures even before the beginning of 
the course proper we must fall back on a study by H.M. Inspectors 
of one large industrial city, where the position for 1956-57 is given 
below. 

Table 64. Enrolments, Attendance and Examination Results of the 
Introductory Technical Course in one City, 1956-57. 


| Number who | Number who 


Enrolments Number still 
attending towards sat the passed the 
Boys Girls | Total end of course examination examination 
1,004 12 | 1,016 | 510 (50%) | 391 (38%) 252 (25%) 


Success in this examination, which comprises papers in English, 
mathematics, technical drawing and science, is required in this city 
of all who left school at 15 and wish to enter a National Certificate 
or Craft course. We have no means of knowing how far this situation 
is typical of the country as a whole, but there is no reason to think 
that it is exceptionally bad. The state of affairs appears to be such 
as to demand either a national sample investigation on the lines of 
our technical courses enquiry or such an alteration in the system of 
collecting statistics for the Ministry as to throw adequate light on 
what seems to be a dark patch of the educational system, not only 
in the sense that it is largely unknown territory, but also that it is 
an area made dark by unnecessary educational casualties. 

516. Fortunately, we can now give a pretty full account of what 
happens to students once they have joined a National Certificate or 
City and Guilds course. Table 65, which is printed on the following 
page, gives the numbers of students who start and the percentage 
who eventually complete National Certificate and selected City and 
Guilds courses (whether in the standard time or longer). The method 
used to produce these figures is fully explained in Part Three of 
Volume II. It appears that in the five-stage courses rather more than a 
quarter of the original students get either an Ordinary National Certi- 
ficate or a City and Guilds Intermediate Certificate, and 10 per cent 
or less a Higher or Final. In four-stage courses over half get an O.N.C. 
or Intermediate and between one-fifth and one-quarter a H.N.C. or 
Final. The marked similarity between the general pattern of National 
Certificate and City and Guilds rates is odd and striking. Not only 
are the courses very different in difficulty; but, while the basis for 
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Table 65. Success and Wastage Rates in Some Technical Courses 
(National Certificate 1956, City and Guilds 1958) (England). 
(This table shows the number of students for whom information was 


collected in the Technical Courses Survey entering National Certificate and 
certain City and Guilds courses and the percentage of them who received 


certificates.) 
Course Five Stage Courses Four Stage Courses 
(Students without (Students Exempt S.1) 
Exemption) 
. Percent- | Percent- Percent- | Percent- 
A. National Certifi- Nos. | age ob-| ageob-| Nos. age ob- | age ob- 
cates enrolled | taining | taining | enrolled taining | taining 
O.N.C. | H.N.C. O.N.C, | H.N.C. 
Engineering 4,757 25 9 | 1,100 | 49 25 
Building 429 30 17 102 54 34 
Science 329 39 27 219 70 33 
Commerce 53 21 — 62. | 3 = 
Others 218 4 ii 2 102 | 55 37 
All 5,786 26 10 1,585 51 26 
(Colleges with 3 Stages (Colleges with 2 Stages 
to Inter; 2 to Final) to Inter; 2 to Final) 
3 ; Percent- | Percent- - | Percent- 
B. City and Guilds age Saa prent Rere 
passing | passing passing | passing 
Inter. | Final Inter. | Final 
Electrical Installa- | 
tion 510 a | a = = — 
Machine Shop | 
Engineering 1,207 28 | 6 294 39 7 
Motor Vehicle 
Mechanics 701 27 8 = = _ 
Carpentry and 
Joinery 272 39 5 622 60 27 
` Plumbing 134 | 42 7 345 59 29 
Brickwork 153 | 17 5 320 49 13 
All 2,977 | 28 6 | 1,581 53 20 


Note: It should be stressed that both Ordinar: 


‘ h t y National Certi and City 
and Guilds Intermediate Certificates are complete G ernie and 
correspond to certain levels of industrial employment. Failure to proceed 


to H.N.C. or a City and Guilds Final cannot be accounted failure except 
in the sense of not going on to promotion to a different and higher level. 

his is made explicit in the Motor Vehicle certificates where the Inter- 
and the Final “Technicians” in the title. 
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exemption from S.1 in National Certificate courses is the student’s 
knowledge at the beginning of the course, the distinction between 
two-stage and three-stage courses to City and Guilds Intermediate 
standard is a difference between colleges, and not between students. 
It certainly looks as if the actual length of the course has some 
bearing on success. 

517. It ought not, however, to be assumed that all students who do 
not receive a certificate get no benefit from their education. We can 
break down the position a good deal further and find the number of 
stages successfully completed by candidates who do not achieve the 
qualification which they set out to obtain. This is shown in Table 66. 


Table 66. Percentages of Students Covered by Table 65 successfully 
completing Different Stages in National Certificate and City and 
Guilds Courses (England). 


| Five Stage Courses: Percentage of Students 
| successfully completing following stages 


Course Ist 2nd | 3rd | 4th | 5th 
(O.N.C.) (H.N.C.) 
National Certificate 68 44 26 14 10 
(nter.) (Final) 
City and Guilds 66 46 | 28 12 6 


a a 
Note: Stages 1-3 are labelled S1, S2, S3 and lead to O.N.C. or C. and G. Inter.: 
Stakes 4 and 5 are labelled Al, A2 and lead to H.N.C. or C. and G. Final. 
Four Stage Courses: Percentage of Students 
successfully completing following stages 


i Course Ist 2nd 3rd | 4th 
(O.N.C) | N.C) 

National Certificate 77 jt 34 26 
(Inter.) 5 (Final) 

City and Guilds 74 53 36 20 


labelled S2 and S3 in the National Certificate courses— 
4 Stage courses are for students exempt from S1. Stages 1 and 2 in C. and 
G. courses are labelled S1, S2 and are in colleges which provide only two 
stages to Inter. Stages 3 and 4 are labelled Al, A2 and lead to H.N.C. or 


C. and G. Final. 
Charts 19 and 20, on the two following pages, show the flow of 
students through the various stages. They also separate those who 
gave up the course after successfully completing a stage from those 
who gave up after failing to complete it successfully. Of the National 
Certificate students 33* per cent left at a point where they had just 
successfully passed an examination—nearly half of them, however, at 
a stage in the course for which no certificate is awarded. Very similar 


* 5 stage courses. 


Note: Stages 1 and 2 are l 
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conditions arise in the City and Guilds courses. The quite high 
proportion of students who, though not unsuccessful in their college 
work, are content with less than they presumably set out to achieve, 
suggests that the relation between employment and education (the 
foundation of technical education) may need review in a good many 
instances. It also makes it clear that the proportion of students who 
benefit educationally to some extent from the National Certificate 
and City and Guilds courses is much higher than the bare figures in 
Table 65 would suggest. Indeed the complete failure rate—those who 
give up without completing the first stage of the course—is under a 
third instead of the three-quarters suggested by the success rate cf 
Table 65. Chart 20 shows that the same conditions prevail in four- 
stage courses as in five. The complete failure rate, for instance, is 


round about a quarter instead of the half suggested by the success 
rate in Table 65. 


RETARDATION 


518. The second main question to be answered, is, “how long does 
it take to succeed?” We have described the courses as consisting of 
a certain number of stages rather than years because, although the 
theory is that each stage takes a year, in practice a good many 
students spend a good many years on one stage. We know that 
many of them will be behind scheduled time. This is shown in Table 
67. It is not only ultimately successful candidates who persist after 
several rebuffs. We may divide students at each stage into four 
classes—those who qualify and go on to the next stage, those who 
qualify but give up, those who do not qualify but repeat the course, 
and those who give up the course without qualifying. The last 
category—those who give up the course after failing to complete & 
stage successfully—are a good deal more retarded at the time they 
retire than other students in the same stage. The other three categories 
of students each show much the same degree of retardation. Indeed 
the five-year course is apt to drag out interminably. Of the students 


who eventually got the H.N.C. 19 per cent had spent seven or more 


years on the way. Such pertinacity is a mark of great moral courage 
and application, but we are enti 


tled to ask whether the length of 


the journey was really necessary. We c i int in 
Chapter 3a. ome back to this poin 


519. The third main question is, “what are the factors most associated 
with failure or retardation?” Factors about which we possessed 
information for National Certificate students, and which it seemed 
em be related to success or failure, were the student’s age On 
faving school, the type of school he had attended, the conditions 
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Table 67. Percentages of Students gaining National Certificates in 
Engineering or passing the Intermediate Stage of certain City and 
Guilds Examinations and the Length of Time Taken to do so, as 
shown by the Technical Courses Survey (England). 


—— Students without exemption | Students exempt S1 
A (i). Percentage gaining O.N.C. j (ii). Percentage gaining O.N.C. 
in 3 years (standard time) 17 in 2 years (standard time) 33 
in 4 years 8 in 3 years 29 
in 5 years 4 in 4 years 3 
in 6 or more years 2 in 5 or more years 2 
Altogether 25 Altogether 9 
Students without exemption | Students exempt S.1 
B (i). Percentage gaining H.N.C. (ii). Percentage gaining H.N.C. 
in 5 years (standard time) 3-3 in 4 years (standard time) 12 
in 6 years 3-0 in 5 years 7 
in 7 years 14 in 6 years 4 
in 8 or more years 13 in 7 or more years 2 
Altogether 9-0 Altogether 25 
— Courses Z a Immm 
Machine Motor 
Electrical Shop Vehicle 
Installation | Engineering | Mechanics 
In 3 years 4 5 5 
In 4 years 12 16 17 
In 5 years or more 5 á 3 
(ii). Percentage gaining City and Guilds Intermediate Certificates, 2 Stage Courses 
Carpentry 
and Joinery | Plumbing Brickwork 
In 2 years 47 46 39 
In 3 years 12 10 8 
In 4 years or more AL 3 2 


Altogether 60 59 ! 49 


a Aone aalala 
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under which he had taken the course (day classes, day and evening 
classes, evening classes), the nature of his home background as 
shown by his father’s occupation, his general vigour as shown by his 
participation in organised games, and the difficulty he found in 
certain subjects in the course. It was found that the percentage 
gaining Ordinary and Higher National Certificates was somewhat 
below average among students who had left school at 15, who had 
attended all-age or modern schools, whose fathers were in unskilled 
occupations or who took no part in playing games. Details are given 
in Part Three of Volume II. On two further counts, however, the 
differences in yield were so marked that we give them here in Table 68. 


Table 68. Percentage of Engineering Students gaining National 
Certificates, A. by Type of Technical College Attendance and 
B. by Subject Difficulty, as shown by the Technical Courses Survey. 

ee OR OUI S CSU 


No Exemptions. Exempt One Year. 
Percentage gaining Percentage gaining 
Category of Student O.N.C. | H.N.C. | O.N.C. | H.N.C. 
A. Part-time Day and Evening 
Attendance 29 l1 52 29 
Part-time Day 25 12 50 34 
Evening Only 19 6 43 15 
B. Students with no specially ir oe 9 
difficult subject 38 14 60 32 
Mathematics specially diffi- 
cult 10 3 23 11 
All Students 2b. u f p 25 


s that necessarily occur between 


lessons. In schools, mathematics is one of the subjects for which the 
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regularity of daily periods is thought to be almost essential. Whatever 
the reasons may be for the failure of so many National Certificate 
students to succeed in this subject, it is of the utmost importance 
that no reforms in the conditions of technical education should be 
ruled out as too great if they would be likely to improve the situation 
in this respect. Not only does the country need all the technicians 
and technologists it can get, but most technicians and technologists 
now require an appropriate mastery of mathematics. 


520. A fourth main question is, “what is the relation between students 
who are granted exemption from S.1 in National Certificate courses 
and those who are not?” There are various ways by which exemption 
can be obtained and students were asked to record the way in which 
they secured it. Table 69 records the result. 


Table 69. Methods of Securing Exemption From S.1 and Results 
Obtained by Students in National Certificate Courses in Engineering 
as Shown by the Technical Courses Survey (England). 


Haee eee a eee EEE GEESE Wun 


s Percentage | Percentage 
Basis of Exemption No. of gaining gaining 
p Students O.N.C. H.N.C. 


G.C.E. 589 60 30 
Tertia School Record and Inter- = m T 
Transfers from C. and G. Courses 87 46 27 
Special Waiver 42 32 20 
Not recorded \ 147 43 17 
All Exempt Students 1,073 49 25 
Students without Exemption ~ | 4,757 25 9 


The relatively poor showing by the second method—technical school 
record and interview—needs consideration. It does not, of course, 
include all students who attended technical schools and secured 
exemption; indeed it only accounts for about one-third of them. 
Technical school students exempt from S.1 show as a class a yield of 
44 per cent at O.N.C. and 25 per cent at H.N.C. The explanation of 
the divergence probably lies in the fact that technical school pupils 
who can obtain the necessary G.C.E. passes do so, and their exemp- 
tion is classified under that heading. There can be no doubt that (with 
the possible exception of exemptions granted on technical school 
record alone) the high yield from these four-stage courses reflects a. 
better preparedness for the academic work. It is, of course, arguable 
that the eventual yield from the exempt category might have been 
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higher still if some of its members had in fact started at the bottom— 
that is something we cannot know. By contrast, the yield from those 
students who start without any exemptions is disappointingly low. 
Even so, they account for 63 per cent of all the Ordinary National 
Certificates awarded each year. Indeed 33 per cent of all O.N.C.’s 
are obtained by students who left school at 15. Buta straightforward 
comparison is not in this instance a fair one. We should really 
compare the record of those students in S.2 who entered it by exemp- 
tion from S.1 with that of those who came to it through S.1. On this 
basis the percentage of students with no exemption who gained a 
H.N.C. is 15 per cent (instead of 9) compared with 25 per cent for 
direct entries into S.2. 


eport “Early Leaving” was issued. 
We know the numbers entering the examination and passing. We do 
not know for a more recent date than 1953 the numbers starting a 
course and completing it or the degree of success they achieve. But 
information of this kind seems to u 


planning of education and examinations, which ought not to be 


CHAPTER 32 


Principles of Expansion 


522. The greater part of the existing structure of further education 
in England came into existence, as we have seen, to serve vocational 
purposes, to provide for the needs of young people striving to qualify 
themselves for the jobs they wanted, or (more usually) for promotion 
in the jobs they already held. This is still its major aim, recognised 
as such by staff and students alike. The strong link between the more 
closely organised courses and the system of industrial apprenticeship, 
powerfully reinforced since the war by the growth of part-time day 
release, serves only to underline the dependence of further education 
on employment. We have not thought it right to concern ourselves 
with the industrial aspects of this double relationship. But there is 
little doubt that, in its general outline, the present structure meets 
with the approval of both sides of industry, as expressed most 
recently in the Report of the Carr Committee.* Those who approach 
the system from the side of education and, with that preoccupation, 
wish to suggest some changes in it, should take particular care lest in 
so doing they diminish its value to industry—if for no other reason 
than because a voluntary system of further education that had no 
appeal to industry could not rely, as it does today, on part-time day 
release for so many of its students. 

523. We do not, however, think this means (as is sometimes implied) 
that educational considerations should always be subordinate to 
employment considerations. Further education is in the nature of a 
partnership, and if industry bears some of the cost by releasing some 
of its young workers with pay, the rest of the cost is met almost 
entirely by the taxpayer’s and the ratepayer’s money, provided on 
educational votes. We do not believe that public opinion nowadays 
regards this money as being mainly provided to help industry to train 
its workers, or even to help the young people to improve their 
vocational status. It is provided as part of the national system of 
education, to serve broad educational ends. It is from this point of 
view that we have looked at further education. We have tried to find 
out what its contribution is to the education (in the broadest sense of 
the term) of the many thousands of boys and girls who pass through it, 
524, There can be no doubt that the contribution is great. It would be 
a mistake, in our view, to draw too sharp a distinction between 
* “Training for Skill.” Report of a Sub-Committee of the Minister of Labour’s 

National Joint Advisory Council. 
365 
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“vocational studies” and “education”. Often, they are the same thing. 
Sometimes, it is true, they are not, and the vocational training is no 
more than the acquisition of one or two manual skills which contri- 
bute little to the development of the student’s mind or personality. 
But these are the exceptions, and the greater part of the work done in 
institutions of further education would fit into any definition of what 
education should be. Indeed, in many cases, as we have emphasised, 
this (or something very much like it) is the only way of stimulating 
the further intellectual growth of a boy or girl. Not only for industrial 
reasons, but on sound educational grounds too, we should beware lest 
any proposals for change should be so sudden and so drastic as to 
disrupt the good work that is being done before anything better could 
be substituted. 


that, if it is to play its Proper part in a coherent and progressive 
national structure of education, thought should be given to the means 
of removing them. We have not attempted to carry out a detailed 
enquiry into the present state of affairs. Similarly, we have no 
intention of presenting any complete or precise proposals. Here is a 
fruitful field for further research and enquiry. Our purposes are more 


at school. Historically, there was in most case: 
leaving school at 14 and enterin 
Not unnaturally, this was usu 


s a long gap between 
g further education two years later. 
l t ally regarded as a fr tart, for a 
different purpose, in wholly novel surroundings. School a college 
were two different worlds, and rarely did the twain meet. The gap is 
now shorter, but the old habits remain. Here and there examples can 
be found of close Co-operation between the schools of an area and 
the local college of further education, but we have the impression 
that in general it is sporadic and Not very effectual. We do not believe 
that the fault lies more on one side than on the other. Ifin the schools 
there is insufficient attempt to prepare boys for what they will find in 
the technical colleges, there is insufficient trouble taken in the colleges 
to adjust what is taught the students to what they have learnt before. 
The course in which a boy finds himself is all too likely to depend 
upon accidents of his employment or his unguided choice than upon 
any deliberate assessment of what he is qualified to profit by, We 
believe that the boy coming from a school into a technical college is 
entitled to have his transition from the one institution to the other as 
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carefully thought out and watched over as the transition of the Sixth 
Former to the university should be. This is needed not only in the 
boy’s own interest; it would also help, as we saw in the previous 
chapter, to increase the efficiency of the system. 


THE NEED FOR TIME 


527. The second defect of the system as it is today is the very high 
proportion of effort put into it that is wasted, or at least attains goals 
far short of what was originally aimed at. Only one student in 11 
succeeds in climbing the National Certificate ladder from bottom to 
top, and only one in 30 does so in the time for which the course was 
designed.* Against the background of the nation’s present and future 
needs for trained manpower, these wastage rates are shocking. 
Differences are, of course, to be expected between a part-time system, 
where the major interests lie elsewhere, and a full-time one, and it 
must always be expected that many more will fall by the wayside in 
the former than in the latter. But this does not, in our view, explain or 
excuse the facts that were set out in the previous chapter. There is no 
escaping from the fact that the ladder of further education is at 
present too steep for most of those who are attempting to climb it. 
Something could be done by better methods of selection: many of 
those who now enter upon courses have not the ability to succeed in 
them; it should be possible to identify them and steer them towards 
other courses where their chances will be better. But this is not the 
only, nor even the main explanation, as is shown by the painfully 
large proportion of those who eventually pass the various examina- 
tions but who take extra years to reach the goal. Even for those with 
the ability to climb, the ascent is too steep. Very many of those who 
do succeed, do so only at the cost of giving up to their studies, over 
many years, the whole of their spare time. Nowhere else in our 
educational system do we expect such sacrifices for success. Not only 
does the present system bear very hardly on the young people who 
are working their way through it, it also deprives the country every 
year of thousands of potential technicians. No one would advocate 
any lowering of the standards of the qualifications. Indeed, the 
expanding universe of technology is constantly raising them. If the 
ladder cannot thus be made less steep, the only alternative is to 
provide more help for the climbers. 


528. For this, the prescription is more time. If we were confined to 
one comment and one recommendation about English further educa- 
tion, it would be this. At every stage, and on every level, the need is 
* Some students, of course, do not aim at, and could not reach, anything beyond 


the Ordinary National Certificate. Even so, only one in four who start at the 
bottom reach this stage, and only one in nine in the standard time. 
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for more time, for less pressure on both staff and students. Even a 
little more time would, in our opinion, much more than propor- 
tionately raise the educational yield. Some courses, as we shall argue 
in Chapter 34, cannot be done properly in less than half the student’s 
time and all of them could be made much more rewarding if every 
minute did not have to be so jealously preserved for the immediate 
task of covering the syllabus for a set examination. 


529. There is one aspect of the need for time on which we wish to 
make a special comment. We are unhappy about the reliance that is 
still placed on evening classes for this age-group. The growth of part- 
time day release since the end of the war has brought a great 
improvement in this respect—but only to some young people (mainly 
boys) in some industries, Even in the National Certificate courses and 
those craft courses covered by our survey, 29 per cent of the students 
were attending evening classes only and a further 55 per cent were 
combining day and evening classes. Only 16 per cent were able to do 
all their classwork (not, of course, their homework and reading) by 
day. Moreover, part-time day release often does not begin until 16; 
over one-fifth of the students enrolled in evening institutes are 


under 16. 
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should be expected to follow a course of further education that relies 
entirely upon evening classes; those industries and professions that 
do now expect this of their young employees should be invited to 
reconsider their practices. Secondly, we think that any course that 

_ requires more than one evening of classes a week of a boy or girl under 
18, in addition to part-time day classes, is too heavy and should be 
rearranged; and even one evening a week may be too heavy if there is 
a considerable burden of homework or reading. Thirdly, when the 
county college provisions of the Act of 1944 are enforced (or come 
into operation by prior voluntary agreement) and the standard year 
goes up to 330 hours of daytime teaching, we should hope that even 
the one evening a week would prove to be unnecessary. 


THE NEED FOR BREADTH 


531. We do not urge the necessity of providing more time simply as 
a matter of justice to these young students, but also because it would 
make possible a great improvement in the quality of the education 
they receive. This brings us to the third of the major points we want 
to make. The education provided in the colleges today is far too 
narrowly concentrated on the immediate vocational target. Some of 
it is perilously close to the line that separates education from mere 
instruction. Even where this is not so, the syllabuses are so heavy 
(inevitably so) and the time so short that the students are unable to 
lift their eyes from the immediate objectives even to glance at the 
surrounding intellectual country. More time is an essential con- 
dition for any remedy; but more time will not achieve anything by 
itself. There is need for a great deal of thought about what can be 
done to make these courses, while still serving their vocational 
purposes, come closer to the ideal of what a balanced education 
should be for young people of above average intelligence. We do not 
think this should be done only, or even perhaps mainly, by the 
addition of courses in the humanities—though there should be some 
movement in that direction. We think as much could be done by 
broadening out the syllabuses in some of the technical subjects them- 
selves. We understand that there have recently been some discussions 
with a view to secing whether it would not be possible to devise a 
common basis for some of the courses in the engineering industry 
that are now quite separate. With more time available, it should be 
easier to arrange something of the sort, which from the educational 


point of view could hardly help but be beneficial. 
532, Such a broadening out would also serve another of the 


educational purposes that we have in mind. We do not want to 
deprive further education courses of their vocational value. But the 
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more it becomes possible to detach them from their narrow depen- 
dence on the employment of the students, the more possible it 
becomes to make them attractive to other young people who have 
not yet chosen their employment. This is the only way in which the 
numbers can be increased as rapidly as we believe to be necessary. 
There have been some signs in the last year or two that the numbers 
of young workers who will be brought into further education because 
it is directly useful to their employers are nearing their peak. The 
expansion we hope to see will have to be based on the principle of 
providing both for those who have a direct vocational interest 
(because they are in a job that requires it) and, on a full-time basis, 
for those who have not. There should be provision for those who have 
already decided upon their employment and for those who have still 
to make the choice and therefore have a wider interest. This involves 
a great growth of “‘college-based” practical education to set alongside 
the “work-based” courses that now exist. The purpose should not be 
to reduce what is vocationally useful, but to add courses whose main 
purpose is to provide a broad education. This is, in particular, the 
only way in which the numbers of girls in further education will be 
greatly increased. 

533. These, then, are the three principles that we propound. The first 
is that there should be a greater degree of integration between the 
schools and further education, so that the transition can be made from 
one to the other smoothly and without any loss of educational 
momentum. The second is that, in all phases of further education, 
more time should be provided for the job to be done properly and 
without strain. The third is that an effort should be made, in the 
decades to come, to transform what is now basically a varied collec- 
tion of plans for vocational training into a coherent national system 
of practical education. In the remaining chapters of this part, we make 
some suggestions about how these principles could be implemented. 


CHAPTER 33 


Beginning Further Education 


534. The purpose of this chapter is to consider the transition between 
school and further education. This can, as we have seen, take place 
at various ages—15, 16 and 18 are the most common. It may be a 
direct exchange of one form of education for another after no greater 
gap than the length of a summer holiday, or the entry into further 
education may be delayed for one or more years after leaving school. 
The first point for consideration, then, is the guidance available to 
help parents and pupils make a wise decision about when to leave 
school and what to do afterwards. 


LEAVING SCHOOL 


535. The decision whether a particular pupil is to leave school at 15 
or to enter an extended course is probably made at the age of 13 or 
14. A year later there is a similar choice, especially for grammar 
school pupils, between leaving school or entering the Sixth Form. 
The decision is often associated with the choice of a career (at least in 
general terms) but not necessarily with engagement by a particular 
employer. The school and the youth employment service are the two 
bodies which are in a position to advise pupils and parents at this 
stage. It is clearly necessary that this advice should be based on a 
realistic assessment of what the boy or girl is capable of achieving, 
and of what it is best for him to do. In many areas there is increasingly 
close contact between schools, technical colleges and employers, but 
this is by no means universal. Even where there are very good 
personal relations, however, it does not always follow that the school 
has the intimate knowledge of what is involved in a particular career, 
and the course of study related to it, to be able to advise its pupils 
effectively. The staff of a grammar school is often called on to advise 
about the possibilities of a university career. They are usually able to 
do so with some confidence because they are themselves graduates 
and have probably kept in close contact with recent developments in 
universities. Relatively few schools are in sucha strong position where 
technical colleges are concerned. There are certainly not many 
teachers in schools who are themselves the products of technical 
colleges; and, although a large number teach in evening institutes and 
some in technical colleges, probably not many of them have an ade- 
quate knowledge of further education courses as a whole, and 
especially in their later stages. Two types of knowledge are required. 
371 
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The first may be described as general knowledge. It ought to cover 
the length and gradient of the various courses and the nature of the 
syllabuses, at least in outline. It should include an acquaintance with 
the relative difficulty of various courses and of the odds in favour of 
or against success by various groups of students—all those matters 
with which Chapter 31 was concerned and which are more fully set 
out in Part Three of Volume II. The second type of knowledge is not 
general, but local or particular. It is the power to form a reasonably 
reliable estimate about the chances of success of a particular pupil. 
It is gained by experience of what has happened in the past to others 
from the same school with whom the present pupil can be fairly 
accurately compared. It is necessary for this purpose not only to know 
that one candidate failed and another succeeded in his technical 


college course, but why (as far as can be found out) this should have 
happened. 


536. The question of when to leave school and what to do at school 
is a matter for the school rather than the technical college; but it 
requires a sound knowledge of possibilities which can only be 
acquired through the technical college. On the other hand, the 
question about what further education course should be followed is a 
concern of the technical college and not of the school; but to answer 
it correctly requires a thorough knowledge of the student’s capacity 
which, initially at least, the school has and the technical college has 
not. The results of external examinations, local certificates and school 
reports can be helpful. But the technical college also needs a good 
general knowledge of the school system as well as a particular 
knowledge of the individual student. Those who use out-of-date time- 
tables may catch more trains than they miss, but they make some bad 
mistakes. To judge the schools and examinations of today by what 
one remembers from one’s own schooldays is even more misleading. 
Anybody called on to interpret school records needs up-to-date 
information. There is, then, a great need for schools and technical 
colleges to know something of each other’s business and of the 


fortunes of individuals who pass through both. Without such a basis 
of case law good advice is impossible. 


THE PROCESS OF ENROLMENT 

537. One of the major difficulties in the way of the satisfactory 
placing of students in courses is the rush with which the technical 
college year begins. The programme of work to be got through in the 
session of 36 weeks (or 39 at the outside, including examinations) iS 
so heavy that it is necessary to get straight on with teaching on the 
first whole day’s attendance—in itself a good and businesslike thing 
to do. In this way the year gets off to a good start—a good start, that 
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is to say, from the point of view of those students, certainly the 
majority, who are correctly placed in the right course for their intel- 
lectual capacity, but a bad start for the substantial minority who are 
enrolled in a course which proves to be too stiff for them. How did 
they come to get into the wrong course? Sometimes it springs from 
lack of advice (itself the consequence of lack of time), but sometimes 
also from one of the strongest, and one of the most valuable, of the 
traditions of further education—that it stands ready to provide what- 
ever is asked for. Fundamentally it thinks of itself as a service for 

adults, capable of knowing what they want. The onus is on them to 

choose wisely; on the college to supply their wants. The position is in 

a sense akin to that of a public library—it issues the book a borrower 
wants, whether or not he is capable of understanding it. This is, of 
course, a gross overstatement of the situation, but it is important to 

put the case strongly because in this respect the further education 

tradition runs counter to that which controls schools. The principal 

modification which must be made to the oversimplified statement of 
students’ choice is that most technical college courses are designed to 

lead up to an external examination, and that in the most important 

of them, it is necessary to pass one stage successfully before going on 

to the next. The tradition of students’ choice, therefore, applies 

principally at the beginning of a course. 

538. Most of the part-time day students with whom we are concerned, 

however, attend technical colleges wholly or mainly in their 

employer’s time. To some degree we can, therefore, substitute 

employer’s choice for student’s choice. What should an employer say 

to a young apprentice who is anxious to start a National Certificate 

course but who in his opinion is much more likely to make a success 

of a craft course? And what does he say? Some deliberately take the 

line that the apprentice should find his own level for himself. If he is 

prevented by authority from trying his hand at the more difficult 

course (in which success increases the prospects of promotion), he 

may well harbour a grudge. He will blame his employer, and not his 

own lack of ability, for his failure to realise his ambitions. If, however, 

he is allowed to try the more difficult course and himself “chucks his 

hand in”, he will realise his own limitations and feel that he has had 

a fair deal. Where this attitude is adopted—and it is a good deal 

commoner than might be expected—employer’s choice virtually be- 

comes student’s choice. It is difficult, too, even for those employers 

who possess an organised education and training department to be 

sure of a new apprentice’s capacity to do relatively advanced educa- 
tional work. One of the marks of the industrial side of the system is 
that technical education is commonly related to a stage above the 
student’s present employment. As a manager watches a new appren- 
tice at work and talks to him, he may form a reliable opinion of his 
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character and personality, but this will give little to guide him, for 
instance, in assessing his competence in mathematics, that major 
cause of failure to climb from craftsman to technician status. Once 
again, employer’s choice may become student’s choice—and this may 
be exercised in ignorance of what the chosen course of study really 
involves and the probability of the student being able successfully to 
tackle it. 

539. It is not so much the tradition of student’s choice that is wrong 
—indeed, as we have said, we attach great importance to it—as the 
condition of ignorance in which it is often exercised. We have already 
referred to the possibility of more realistic counselling at school. We 
must now turn to the technical college to see whether it is possible 
for more to be done there than is commonly attempted to steer new 
students into the best course for them.* The same rush at the 
beginning of the year, which dictates a prompt start to teaching, 
dominates the process of registration and enrolment. Each Septem- 
ber, newspapers find an impressive subject for photographs in the 
queues that form outside technical colleges. In one sense this is a fine 
advertisement for the popularity of technical education. In another 
Sense it is a condemnation of the system of enrolment, because it 


means that it is often impossible to spend adequate time in 
considering each student’s needs, 


540. It is possible, as a number of colleges have shown, to adapt the 
system so as to avoid some of the present difficulties. Most of the 
ghtforward re-enrolments. There is a 
d careful advice, and time must be set 
blems. One method that has been found 


A FULL-TIME INDUCTION PERIOD 


541. Individual colleges have shown that minor changes in procedure 
of the kind we have been discussing can make a considerable contri- 


bution to efficiency. They stop far short, however, of what we should 


like to see attempted. It is widely recognised in industry today that 


* A very recent validation study of “Tests for Engi i i 
e : l gineering Apprentices” by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, shows HOW aois they can be. 
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an induction period has great value. It gives the boy or girl straight 
from school time to take his bearings in the factory, to see something 
of the purpose of the whole and, therefore, the purpose of the part 
he is to play. It offers an opportunity to meet some of the major 
figures of the concern. It provides for careful briefing about such 
important matters as pay packets, welfare, safety precautions and the 
many things that are soon second nature, but which to begin with are 
bewildering and confusing. A similar induction period to the technical 
college would be of great value. If the college is to be more to the 
student than just a series of classes, it is necessary for him to be 
properly introduced to it, to get to know it as a society, and a society 
with a purpose, in the same way that he knows the works in which he 
is employed. This takes time; and it is time which is missing under 
the present conditions of part-time study. These conditions are not, 
however, immutable, and we think they should be changed. 


542. We have carefully considered one proposal which has been made 
to us for a full-time induction period. Briefly, the proposal is that day 
release should be prefaced by a continuous period of one month’s 
attendance at a technical college during the autumn term of each 
year. It would take the place for first-year students of the one day a 
week which they would otherwise have had from September to 
December. Two classes of part-time students would be difficult to fit 
into this scheme: there does not seem to be any way to give evening 
students the opportunity to get a month’s continuous education; and 
it would be difficult, but not impossible, to bring in side by side with 
the great mass of new students those who had secured exemption from 
the work of the first stage. With such exceptions as prove to be un- 
avoidable, however, we think it ought to apply to all students, 
irrespective both of their ability and of the industry in which they are 
employed. We recommend that a pilot experiment should be under- 
taken in a number of colleges in different parts of the country. 


543. The first thing we hope to achieve by this full-time introductory 
period is a much better assessment of a student’s capacity than would 
be possible without it, even in those colleges where improved enrol- 
ment methods are in use, and where there is really close contact with 
schools. These will never be sufficient to cover all new entrants for 
two reasons. First, in thickly populated districts, colleges deal with 
many schools, and schools with several colleges. Secondly, as we saw 
in Chapter 30, there is a good deal of changing jobs within the first 
year or so of leaving school so that a substantial minority will not 
come straight from school to college. Two illustrations may be given 
of the assessment problems which could be tackled in an induction 
period and of the use to which the knowledge gained ought to be put. 
The first concerns the different ways in which intellectual ability may 
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show itself. As between two persons of equal basic intelligence, one 
may be much more adept than another at those forms of expression 
that involve the use of words. The traditional academic route, which 
lies through the grammar schools to the universities, relies very 
heavily (and for scientists almost as much as for non-scientists) on 
verbal methods. The intelligence tests designed for use on this route 
equally have a verbal bias. In her “Placement Problems in Sain 
College Day Release Courses”, a study based on a group o 

Lancashire colleges, Dr. Ethel C. Venables compared the intelligence 
ratings of groups of students taking both National Certificate and 
craft courses with the performance of the top 75 per cent of university 
Students (omitting the “tail” of the universities so as to keep the 
standard of comparison high). She found that when verbal intelli- 
gence tests were used, very few (8 per cent) of the National Certificate 
students and hardly any (1-5 per cent) of those taking craft courses 
came up to the university standard. But when non-verbal tests were 
used, 40 per cent of the National Certificate students and even as 
many as 12 per cent of the craft students showed themselves to be the 
equal in intelligence of the university students. Much depends, of 
course, in this sort of comparison on the precise nature of the tests 
employed. But it is hardly Possible to deny that there is a great deal 
of native intelligence that will run to wast 
conventional way. The problem of counse 
There is little doubt that there will be a good many students of com- 


parable basic capacity who will need a quite different teaching 
approach, 


others will 


only 10 per cent of those 
ery difficult eventually secure A 
th 25 per cent of all students). 


students who find mathematics V 
National Certificate (compared wi 
There is nothing surprising in this; but that does not mean that 
nothing can be done about it. It has long been recognised in schools 
that, whatever may be done in other subjects, it is important to divide 
pupils for mathematics into teaching groups of equal mathematical 
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ability—“‘setting” as it is called. Given this, pupils without a mathe- 
matical bent, who would have failed in mixed company, succeed in 
mastering the necessary subject matter. “Setting” is rarely arranged 
for day release students, not because it is not considered desirable, 
but simply because it is hardly practicable in present circumstances. 
It would involve a considerable amount of negotiation with employers 
to ensure that day by day there was available a sufficient number of 
students of comparable mathematical ability to provide teaching sets 
of suitable sizes. But, given the time in which to do it, this is something 
that could be arranged. The college would first of all have to satisfy 
itself that it knew where each new student stood, and then arrange 
appropriate teaching and day release programmes with the contribu- 
tory firms. This might exceptionally be possible with improved 
enrolment arrangements, but it would require a disproportionate 
effort. We do not think that it could generally be done without an 
induction period of the kind we are now discussing. 

545. There is another aspect of placing which is highly important. It 
is the choice of the right kind of course for a particular student. The 
problem may present itself in the light of a choice between three levels 
of course distinguished in difficulty by differences in intellectual 
content and in suitability by the level of employment to which it is 
hoped that the apprentice will in time rise. An example may be given 
in terms of engineering. The National Certificate course is appropriate 
for the boy who will rise to technician or even technologist status. 
There are also two City and Guilds courses, which we may distinguish 
as upper and lower craft courses, called respectively Machine Shop 
Engineering and Mechanical Engineering Craft Practice. There is, we 
think, no doubt that this particular division into three levels makes 
sense both in terms of the range of ability to be found among students, 
and also of the structure of the industry. Sometimes it may be possible 
to devise a common first stage of a course which would delay a 
definitive placing until the students have settled down and shown what 
they are capable of doing, but in the nature of things this common 
element could not cover more than the initial work, which the abler 
students would quickly finish. It is, perhaps, doubtful if it could 
profitably be extended beyond the full-time induction period we have 
in mind, which would provide rather more than half the teaching 
time normally available in the first year of day release. Certainly in 
the light of the experience gained during that period it ought to be 
possible to avoid a good many of the misplacings that occur at 
present. Even so, it will always be necessary to provide for students to 
transfer from one course to another, whether up or down, according 
to their progress; but transfer schemes never seem to bring in all those 
students who would benefit from them. They can only be a supple- 
ment to, and not a substitute for, great care in the original placing. 
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546. The second main benefit we should expect to spring from a 
full-time induction period is a much better start with the work of the 
course. Continuous periods of study are nearly always more effective 
than isolated days. This is especially true at the beginning of a course, 
when new teachers and teaching methods have to be met and new 
subject matter introduced. The gain in work done should be more 
than the simple proportionate gain from the additional days of 
attendance in the first term. A good beginning should also be 


reflected in faster progress in the subsequent terms when the one-day- 
a-week procedure was being followed. 


547. We have put first these tangible benefits of an induction period. 
Not less important are the more personal benefits it would provide. 
It would give the college an opportunity to show the new students the 
relation between the courses they will be following and their employ- 
ment. This is the more necessary where, as we have seen is frequently 
the case, there is no immediately apparent connection between the 
work done in the workshop and much of that done in the college. It 
would also give students the Opportunity to get the feel of the college 
as a college—something which they do not just attend but to which 
they belong. Most important of all, it could mark the beginning of a 
continuing personal relationship between students and members of 
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boy should settle down with his employer before he is asked to settle 
down in the technical college, and we accept this as being normally 
the right order. The first of the three courses would, therefore, be 
made up of Easter and Christmas school leavers (though we hope 
before long to see Christmas leaving abolished). The succeeding two 
courses would be composed of summer leavers. All first-year students 
would then be able to start together on a normal routine in January. 
The cost to an employer in terms of additional release would be 
eight days per student. In return we are quite satisfied that employers 
as well as students would get far better results from the day release 
that followed, while the additional days involved would come at a 
time when the boys had not yet become a productive asset. From the 
point of view of the technical college, these induction courses would 
produce a peak load for three months of the year, but we believe that 
local colleges in new buildings would have sufficient accommodation 
to meet the demand. Staffing ratios would have to be carefully 
reviewed, 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
549, The recommendations made in this chapter can be summarised 
as follows: 
(a) Active measures should be taken not only to extend and 
improve the contacts between the schools in an area and the further 
education institutions, but also to increase the knowledge that 
school teachers possess of what further education has to offer, and 
that technical colleges have of recent developments in secondary 
education. 
(b) In the process of enrolment, colleges should separate new 
students from those who are returning for continued courses, in 
order that more time and attention can be given to advising the 
former on the best courses for them to take. 
(c) Experiments should be undertaken with a full-time induction 
period, lasting one month in the autumn term, for all students who 
start at the beginning of the normal three-year or five-year courses. 
(d) Efforts should be made to develop a continuing personal 
relationship between the students and the staff of further education 
institutions by means of a tutorial system. 


CHAPTER 34 
The Problem of Time 


550. We look for considerable improvements when a full-time intro- 
ductory period is provided, but we do not think that they will amount 
to a satisfactory solution of the problems associated with the further 
education of boys and girls aged between 16 and 18. Ultimately the 
success of an induction period must depend on whether the arrange- 
ments to which it is an introduction are themselves satisfactory. In 
our view they are at present unsatisfactory because the amount of 
time available and the length of time required are both wrong. Most 
of the problems presented by craft courses and technicians’ courses 
are essentially different and must be treated separately, but there is 
one matter which is common to both. It seems to us clear that the 
solution for a crowded programme does not lie in a course spread 
over a still greater number of years. One of the most striking results 
of the Technical Courses Survey was the substantial number of 


A.1) which do not result in the issue of 
doubt a numbe 


a course which has already occupied a 
ibly as many as eight or nine years of 
school. Any extension of the minimum 
course would seem to us likely to lead 
f undefeated candidates, Part-time study 


551. By way of preface to a discussion of the problem of time in 
further education, it may be of service to set out how many teaching 
hours per annum are involved in the different sorts of courses that 
now exist (not all colleges have exactly the same practices). This is 
shown in Table 70. 
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Table 70. Teaching Hours per Annum on various Types of Course 
(including Examination Periods). 


Course Hours per 
annum 
Day RELEASE 
(a) (1 day) 220 
(b) ( 1 day+evening) 270 


County College (Standard prescribed by Act of 1944) 330 


BLOCK RELEASE 
(a) 8 weeks full-time + 1 evening in remainder of year 296 
(b) 3 months full-time +1 evening in remainder of year 408 


SANDWICH COURSES 


(a) Minimum: 19 weeks attendance at college 570 

(b) Normal: 24 weeks attendance 720 
FULL-TIME 

1 academic year (36 weeks) 1,080 


a  — 


MORE TIME FOR CRAFT COURSES 


552. There seem to us to be two ways in which more time can be 
achieved for craft courses. One of them will become obligatory as 
soon as compulsory part-time education is introduced. It is the 
extension of the present working day and working year in technical 
colleges to the minimum figure of 44 weeks or 330 hours laid down 
in the Act of 1944 for county colleges. Present practice differs a good 
deal from one technical college to another, but it is probable that 
the introduction of the county college day and year would in general 
increase the amount of time available by at least one-fifth. It seems 
to us abundantly clear that such an extension would appreciably 
increase the number of successful candidates at each stage. At present 
it could, of course, only be introduced by arrangement between 
technical colleges and employers. We may hope that the advantages 
would be sufficiently obvious to employers for them to welcome the 
change. Before it would be possible to introduce it, however, there 
would have to be a reconsideration of the staffing of technical 
colleges. We recommend that consideration should be given to 
introducing the “county college” day and year, as laid down in the 
Act of 1944, in the immediate future, wherever it is possible to 
secure agreement to do so. 


553. We are, however, by no means sure that the present pattern of 
release for one day a weck is necessarily the best way of organising 
the available time. It has served well; and may, in a good many 
circumstances, still be the most appropriate form of release. Its 
discontinuous form of study may, however, be a contributing factor 
to high failure and retardation rates, even at craftsman level. There 
is in our view a clear case for a great many more experiments in 
“block release” than have yet taken place. By block release we mean 
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a system by which roughly the equivalent number of days which 
would have been available under the normal arrangements are taken 
onend in units of a week, a month or three months at a time followed 
by roughly three or four times as long an unbroken period at work. 
Where evening classes are also attended, these are usually continued 
throughout the period at work so that the student does not lose 
touch with the technical college. 


554. An example of what may be achieved by block release at 
craftsman level can be given by way of illustration. It comes from 
a firm which is experimenting with a block release system of three 
months a year for four years leading to the City and Guilds Machine 
Shop Engineering Final Certificate. The examination results at the 
end of the first year’s work at the technical college showed a 90 per 
cent pass rate, with 40 per cent placed in the first class. The corres- 
ponding result for day release students over two years was a pass 
rate of 39 per cent. It is still early days with such schemes, and it 
would not do to count on exceptionally good results like this as a 


regular occurrence; but at least they show that schemes of this sort 
are well worth considering. 


555. How much extra does a block release scheme of this kind cost 
the employer? This particular scheme is scheduled to reach City and 
Guilds Final standard in four years compared with five years on day 
release. Out of the four years the block release student is allowed 230 
working days at the technical college; out of five years the day 
release student is allowed 180 days. The block release student, there- 
fore, gets an additional 50 days, but none in the last year of his 
apprenticeship when his work is presumably of greatest value to his 
employer. On the other hand, the block release system allows for 
full-time manning of each machine; the day release system means (in 
this particular plant) that each machine worked by boys is idle for 36 
days in the year. The student on block release is also expected to 
attend 35 hours of evening classes per year for four years compared 
with the day release student’s 50 hours per year for five years. 


556. Block release may very often be a better form of part-time = 
attendance than one day a week, but we doubt whether it could itself 
bea complete answer for one of the most striking problems of the 
„part-time system. This is the great prevalence of retardation even 
among students who finally succeed. Looked atin one way, the retarda- 
tion rate shows remarkable persistence by the student. In another 
way, it suggests inefficiency in the system or its organisation. Some 
students take eight or more years to complete a course scheduled to 
last five. Success in five years might well always have been beyond 
them, but with a differently organised course they might have been 
Successful in less than eight or nine years. The present system is 
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based on annual assignments which are the same for students of 
every level of ability. Those who fail to complete the whole assign- 
ment successfully in a year repeat it the following year, and again 
and again, if necessary, until they succeed. Normally they must 
repeat all the subjects of the course although they may have failed 
in only one. This repetition of work already successfully accomplished 
has in our view little to commend it, and we should like to see a 
system whereby colleges were empowered on their own authority 
to allow a student to proceed to the next stage of the course provided 
that his failure was limited to one subject. Of course, work which has 
not been mastered cannot be put on one side. The ground has to 
be covered, and the success with which this is done must be tested. 
But need it wait another twelve months? If there is a case for winter 
as well as summer examinations for the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion might there not be similar provision in the field of further 
education? We recommend that this should be tried at least for 
those three stages (S.1, S.2 and A.1) which do not lead to the issue 
of certificates. If every schoolboy had to pass an annual examination 
in every subject before being promoted to the next form, it would 
take many of them as long to reach G.C.E. as it does many appren- 
tices to complete a craft course. 


557. The suggestions we have made would, we hope, save time by 
avoiding vain repetition, increase time by adding to the college day 
and the college year, and ensure a more fruitful use of time by 
concentrating it in block release periods. Is this sufficient? In our 
view, provided that students are placed in a suitable course, these 
changes should give far more of them time enough to complete their 
course within the official allowance and yet leave something over for 
their general education. But it would still not be a generous time 
allowance. The county college provisions were presumably inserted 
in the Act of 1944 in the belief that all boys and girls up to the age of 
18 deserved, and could benefit from, one day’s worth in each week 
of general education, or at least of education a great deal of which 
would not be directly related to their employment. If the craft 
apprentices are to have only one day’s release, and if their technical 
courses are not to be skimped, can their need of general education 
be fairly met? a 


558. We have therefore considered whether we should recommend 
that the period of release for young people who are taking vocational 
courses should be one and a half or even two days a week. Wherever 
employers are willing to concede so much release, they should of 
course be encouraged to do so. But there seems to us to be no 
possibility of enforcing by law more than the standard amount of 
release, and in these circumstances to insist that any time spent on 
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the craft courses must be in addition to a full day in “general 
education” would merely result in a disastrous fall in the numbers 
entering them. We must rest content, so far as these future craftsmen 
are concerned, with what can be done in the one day a week. With 
“county college hours” a great deal can be done, both through 
broader syllabuses and a rather different kind of teaching in the 
technical subjects, and also by the addition of more general studies. 


MORE TIME FOR TECHNICIANS 


559. When we turn to the technicians, however, we cannot be equally 
content. We do not believe that the part-time system can be made a 
satisfactory one for these key men in the community. Their need for 
more time is too great—more time for their ever more complex 
special subjects, and more time for their general intellectual develop- 
ment. We do indeed feel confident that changes of the kind suggested 
for the craft courses in the preceding six paragraphs would, if they 
were applied to the technicians’ courses, result in more candidates 
qualifying in a shorter time. That would be pure gain, and we 
cannot reasonably expect changes of the kind we have been discussing 
to produce any more. But it is not enough. A variation on the present 
part-time plan would certainly leave insufficient opportunity now, 
or in the conceivable future, for study in fields outside the main line 
of examination work or for sufficient depth of basic studies in the 
natural sciences. It would still involve a strictly utilitarian approach 


to the main task in hand—the shortness of time would forbid the 
exploration of byways or the introductio 
which is not strictl 


would still be many potential technicians (though fewer than at 


ach that status because there was too 
e. To expect to educate a technician in 
ing time is already to expect too much. 
se still further in the years to come. 
ady needs a far better grasp of funda- 


ah ger mathematical equipment than the 
technician of yesterday. To-morrow the need will be greater still. 


If the part-time day release system is working wastefully now, we do 
not believe that it can be adjusted to meet to-morrow’s needs. 


560. There is a need both for more time in total and for more 
continuous time, but without complete separation from industrial 
training. These needs are being increasin gly recognised in the higher 
stages, which are taken by men slightly older than those with whom 
we are especially concerned. There are now some 9,000 students in 
sandwich courses of all kinds; five years ago there were under 1,500. 
Most of these are over 18, and there are still very few such courses for 
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boys of 16 or 17; but a beginning has been made; and, where the 
practice has been adopted, the results are encouraging. We give one 
illustration from what is technically a block release course (i.e. in the 
number of weeks of full-time study it falls just short of the sandwich 
course minimum), but, in the calibre of the students and in the total 
time spent in study, is effectively a sandwich course for technicians 
and technologists. Day release and block release courses have for 
several years been run side by side in the college in question. The 
day release students as well as the block release students are a much 
above-average group. The block release students have, of course, a 
very great deal more time for study, but they have also a great deal 
more work to do—they work simultaneously for two Ordinary 
National Certificates (in mechanical and electrical engineering) com- 
pared with the one taken by the day release students. The pass rate 
for day release students has averaged 41 per cent at O.N.C.; for 
block release students it has been 95 per cent. It will no doubt be a 
long time before we shall be able to abandon the part-time day 
release route without endangering the supply of technicians—after 
all, the excessively wasteful evening course route is still being exten- 
sively used. But we are convinced that a maximum effort should be 
made to popularise the sandwich course route. Its development 
depends, we believe, on making clear to employers, to boys leaving 
school and to their parents how arduous and how uncertain is the 
day release route, and still more reliance on evening classes alone. 
Once the facts which we have set out in Chapter 31 are widely known, 
we believe that there will be an irresistible demand for courses which 
are continuous enough to be far less of a gamble, and which will have 
the advantage of providing much better education. 


**COLLEGE-BASED’’ SANDWICH COURSES 


561. What are we advocating when we talk of sandwich courses at 
this stage? The student we have in mind is a boy who has stayed 
at school until he is 16 and has reached roughly the equivalent of an 
Ordinary level pass in the General Certificate of Education in mathe- 
matics and in a science subject and has also had a good general 
education. We think of him as then embarking on a two-year course 
leading to an Ordinary National Diploma or an equivalent City and 
Guilds course. Half his time would be spent in the classrooms and 
laboratories of the technical college and half in industrial training. 
He would do six months of one followed by six months of the other. 
At the end of his course, if he were successful, he would have had a 
thorough introductory training in general engineering, for it is part 
of our proposal that the educational work should be more broadly 
based than it is at present—for example that one of his spells of 


14 
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industrial training should have been in mechanical engineering and 
the other in electrical. What would his status in college be during 
industrial training? At present virtually every student on a sandwich 
course for the Ordinary National Diploma is “work-based”—that 
is to say, he is primarily an employee of a particular firm and is 
normally paid wages by his employer while he is at college as well 
as while he is at work. We envisage that an increasing number of 
the students will be ‘‘college-based”, that is to say the student 
would earn wages only while he was at work, and would be eligible 
to be financed at college by a grant from a local education authority. 
This is a matter on which there is already agreement between the 
Ministry of Education and the Federation of British Industries. This 
initial independence from one individual employer might make it 
easier to secure the width of course and the work experience of the 
different branches of engineering which we have in mind. It might 
also in the years of the “bulge”, when apprenticeships may be hard to 


come by, help to make it easier to secure training for all who can 
profit by it and desire it. 


562. There is, however, one over-riding condition without which 
college-based students ought not to be enrolled. No student should 
be accepted for whom suitable industrial training cannot be guaran- 
teed. The training arrangements need quite as thorough preparation 
as the educational—both must be already defined and assured before 
a course is started. The guarantee ought to apply to the quality as 
well as to the quantity of training. A large firm with a well established 
apprentice workshop and training scheme of its own presents no 
difficulties, but small employers can often give only a very limited 
training which is not really adequate to produce an all-round, 
adaptable man. It seems to us that, in addition to the various group 
apprenticeship schemes which are being developed, there is a part to 
be played by the workshops of the college itself. It is possible to 
imagine a course, college-based or work-based as the case might be, 
in which the periods of industrial training were spent either in the 
apprentice workshops of a big firm or in the workshops of the colleges 
which would act as the agents for one or more smaller employers- 
It is not always realised how numerous small manufacturing firms 
are and how considerable a number of workpeople they employ- 
Table 71 shows that three-quarters of the country’s manufacturing 
firms employ less than 100 workers each, and that one-fifth of all the 
country’s workers in manufacturing industry are employed by firms 
of this size. It seems clear that far more firms need to employ tech- 
nicians than are able to provide suitable works training for them. 


563. We have been describing two-year sandwich courses for 
Ordinary National Diplomas enrolling students who would have tO 
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Table 71. Number of Employees in Manufacturing Firms of Various 
Sizes, April, 1959 (Great Britain). 


Firms grouped by Number of Employees 


1,000 and 
11-24 25-99 100-499 | 500-999 above Total 

Firms "| 

Nos. i 14,874 26,145 12,052 1,524 1,144 55,739 
Percent 26-6 46:9 21-6 >z 2-2 100 
Employees 

Nos, | 258,000 | 1,326,000 | 2,492,000 | 1,048,000 | 2,611,000 | 7,735,000 
Percent 33 17-1 32-2 13-6 33-8 100 


be at least 16 years old and suitably qualified. If our recommendations 
in Part Three are accepted, there will in less than ten years’ time be 
no 15 year-old workers to be considered. For the next few years, 
however, the majority of boys will continue to leave school at 15; 
and, at least in certain parts of the country, there will continue to be 
among them a substantial proportion of boys who want to enter 
industry and who have the capacity to become technicians, or, some 
of them, technologists. These next few years will be the years of 
maximum difficulty in getting apprenticeships, because they are the 
years when the young people of the “bulge” leave school and look 
for work. If skill, which we shall need for the future, is not to be 
lost through temporary superfluity, it will be necessary in certain 
districts at least to take emergency steps. One of them, in our view, 
should be the development of one-year full-time courses in local 
colleges designed to give a general introductory training, mainly in 
craft skill, which could also be used to distinguish those who have 
the makings of a technician from those who are better fitted to 
remain craftsmen. Such a course—of which there are one or two 
interesting examples—would usefully serve for those who need it as 
an introductory year to the kind of sandwich course we have been 
discussing. 

564. We feel the time is propitious for developments of the kind we 
have been considering. The instrument is there, ready and indeed 
waiting with some impatience to be given a distinctive and distin- 
guished role in the new advance of technical education. The 
instrument is the local technical college. The recent stratification of 
technical colleges into colleges of advanced technology at the apex, 
with regional and area colleges as the middle piece and local colleges 
at the foundation level has, perhaps inevitably but certainly unjustly, 
left the local colleges with a feeling of frustration. Their daytime work 
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is now almost entirely confined to boys under the age of 19, or to 
men who, through examination failures, are still at a stage of the 
course designed for boys of 17 or 18. Very little of their work is with 
full-time or sandwich course students; most of it is with boys who 
come to the college only once or twice a week. It is valuable, 
indispensable work, but confined by lack of time in a strait jacket. It 
could be as interesting and worthwhile as any kind of education if 
only there were more time to get to know the students better, to help 
them individually in their intellectual problems and to assist their 
personal development. This is the justifiable complaint of many a 
technical college teacher. Here is the chance to give the colleges the 
opportunity they are waiting for: and to develop in the process what 
would be essentially a new form of educational institution, centred 
on a considerable body of whole-time students in the later teens, but 
reaching out to incorporate a larger number whose attendance could 
only be occasional. Of course both elements are already there, and 
what we are proposing is in the direct line of evolution of the college- 
But the change in the proportion of full-time and part-time work 
would, we believe, lead the students to look on the college less as 


an educational facility which they use and more as a corporate body 
to which they belong. 


565. The partnership of colleges and industry is an essential part of 
the structure of technical education. It has, we believe, consequences 
for organisation which have not yet been fully realised but which are 
becoming increasingly apparent with the development of sandwich 
courses. If the normal composition of a sandwich course is equal 
periods of study and training, it is clear that it will be a great deal 
easier to organise and to provide opportunities for industrial training 
if the college year and the factory year follow substantially the same 


k place—and it hace NE 
u i ith 1 
a reconsideration of the staffing Tele y a E pind 
done, it would be easy, and in our view important, to see that 
adequate provision was made for a full tutorial system for both 
sandwich and part-time students. We should in particular like to se 
that the tutor of a student on a sandwich course had opportunities 
to see him during that half of the course when he was getting his 
industrial training. Technical college staffs are already familiar with 
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a teaching load which is divided between the day and the evening. 
We suggest that it should now be adjusted to spread over what has 
been regarded as vacation or holiday as well as term. We do not 
Suggest that there should be any increase in the amount of teaching 
that any one member of staff would be expected to do. An appropriate 
increase in staff would, therefore, be necessary. 


566. We do not believe that anything less than a sandwich course 
from 16 to 18 will be adequate to provide the technicians of the future 
with a deep enough and broad enough education. The technician 
needs more time for education in specialist studies than the craftsman 
or the operative, and he is better able to profit from depth and breadth 
in his studies. The sandwich course is increasingly being accepted as 
the appropriate education for those recruited to industry at 18 or 
older. It is not yet appreciated that the need of boys of similar ability 
recruited at 16 is at least as great. We recommend that every effort 
should be made to see that sandwich courses leading to the Ordinary 
National Diploma replace day release courses leading to the Ordinary 
National Certificate as the normal method of educating boys who 
join industry at 16 and have the makings of technicians or tech- 
nologists. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


567. The main recommendations contained in this chapter are as 

follows: 
(a) Consideration should be given to introducing for day release 
students, wherever it is possible to secure agreement to do so, 
the length of year laid down by the Act of 1944 for county colleges 
(namely, 44 weeks or 330 hours). 
(b) “Block release” should wherever possible be substituted for 
release on one day a week. 
(c) Colleges should be empowered to allow students who have 
failed in only one subject of a sessional examination to proceed 
to the next stage of a course, with subsidiary examinations in the 
winter for the purpose of repeating individual subjects. 
(d) For technicians, sandwich courses should in future be regarded 
as the standard, and the only satisfactory, method for young men 
of 16 to 18. Part-time courses should not be prevented, but every 
effort should be made to secure their progressive replacement. 
(e) There should also be expanded provision for “college-based” 
sandwich courses for young people aged 16 to 18, always provided 
that satisfactory arrangements can be made for training in industry. 
(f) Special arrangements are necessary for sandwich courses for 
the employees of firms which are too small to make adequate 
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provision for the industrial component of the course. This could 
be done by an extension of the existing group apprenticeship 
schemes or alternatively by making the college workshops agents 
for a group of smaller firms. 


(g) For the next few years of the “bulge” before the school-leaving 
age is raised to 16, special steps will be necessary to assist boys 
who leave school at 15 and who have difficulty in finding appren- 
ticeships giving them day release. Among these emergency 
measures should be one-year full-time introductory courses in 
local colleges. 


CHAPTER 35 
The Alternative Road 


568. An observer of English education can hardly fail to be disturbed 
by the large number of able boys and girls who lose their intellectual 
curiosity before they have exhausted their capacity to learn. There 
are, of course, dull patches in every subject, but the distaste to which 
we refer goes much deeper than this temporary boredom. It is more 
akin to accidie, that deep-seated apathy which theologians class as 
One of the seven deadly sins. They may go on working; but it will be 
more for what they can get out of it than for what they can find in it. 
Is this inevitable? Where so many patently lose interest in developing 
powers they undoubtedly possess, and in which they used to delight, 
it seems to us that the fault must, in part at least, lie in the kind of 
education they are offered. We cannot afford to do without their 
talent. The country’s interest requires that all who can profit from 
a full-time education up to 18 should have one; and the boys and 
girls to whom we are referring fall into that category. How can we 
restore their willingness and eagerness to learn? 


WHAT IS A PRACTICAL APPROACH ? 


569. The answer, we think, lies in an alternative approach to know- 
ledge to that which has traditionally dominated European education. 
We are very far from decrying the academic tradition which inspires 
and is embodied in our grammar schools and universities. We could 
not have written of it in the terms we used in Part Five if we did 
not believe that there is no finer intellectual discipline and none 
more fitting to certain types of mind. It is not, however, the only 
road by which good minds can travel. If the country is to benefit 
fully from the intelligence of all its able boys and girls, it will be 
necessary to rehabilitate the word “practical” in educational circles— 
it is often used in a pejorative sense—and to define it more clearly. 
How in fact is it commonly used? There is a tendency today to say 
that science and mathematics are practical and that the traditional 
subjects of the arts side are not. There is another usage which classi- 
fies woodwork and cookery as practical, as opposed to science or 
French, which on this reckoning are both academic. Clearly, then, 
“practical” is an ambiguous and emotionally charged word. What 
does a boy mean when he demands a more practical education? He 
may perhaps just be complaining that he cannot see the point of what 
he is asked to do. He demands that the purpose of what he is taught 
391 
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should be clear, and that it should commend itself to him as worth 
while. 


570. Practical may have quite another meaning. This is especially 
true of the arts, where a boy or girl may be asking that he should be 
taught to do as well as to appreciate what others have done. He wants, 
perhaps, to play in an orchestra, and not merely to listen to one; to 
paint and not only to receive lessons in art appreciation. He stands in 
a tradition many thousands of years old, an educational tradition, 
though not historically a school or university tradition. It is a task of 
importance to make this other tradition of artistic or creative educa- 
tion (historically a matter of professional or technical training) as 
much a respectable part of the general educational system as the 
largely analytical tradition of the schools. It is right to add that some 


of the most encouraging educational achievements of our time have 
been precisely in this sphere. 


571. A boy may, however, have something still different in mind 
when he speaks of a practical education. He may want to use his 
hands and his mind not so much to create as to invent. The boy with 
whom we are concerned is one who has pride in his skill of hand and 
a desire to use that skill to discover how things work, to make them 
work and to make them work better. The tradition to which he 
aspires to belong is the modern one of the mechanical man whose 
fingers are the questioning instruments of thought and exploration. 
He would readily understand and respond to the impulse which side- 
tracked Lord Kelvin for five years between the first and the second of 
a promised series of articles on the Mariner’s Compass for the 
Victorian periodical Good Words because, once his attention had 
been directed towards the compass, he could not stop until he had 
revolutionised its design. There is always a risk that the practical 
approach may be written down as a second-best method for rather 


less able boys. We quote Lord Kelvin’s example to show that this 
should not be done. The motor ca 


both, and more machines as well of different kinds. His is not 4 
narrow vocational interest, but a broad scientific curiosity. Fortu- 
nately this breadth of appetite is in line with the new demand for 
technical adaptability, and we can encourage his discursiveness. SO 
strong is this mechanical inquisitiveness that today it drives many to 
educate themselves who yesterday could hardly be compelled to be 
educated. So new is it that it has not yet been able thoroughly tO 
permeate the educational system. It is normally accompanied by 4 
manual competence which, it is true, is not a common possession © 
all men; and which, even in those who have it, needs to be developed 
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by patient teaching. Sometimes the process may be reversed, and 
mechanical inquisitiveness may lead a boy on to acquiring skill of 
hand. But in whichever order it comes, the boy who sets out on this 
Sort of exploration soon requires to add considerable theoretical 
knowledge, which he will undertake with determination because he 
now sees the need for it. It is clear that what we have been describing 
is not every boy’s road to knowledge, let alone every girl’s. It is not 
even every scientifically minded boy’s, let alone every mathema- 
tician’s. But for some it is the only way, and for many the most 
congenial. 


572. The illustrations we have just given are drawn from engineering, 
and indeed it is the most obvious field in which to find examples. But 
the principle of a practical approach to theoretical knowledge is not 
by any means limited to this field. It is of wide application. We confine 
Ourselves to two further illustrations. The first may be made by a 
quotation from the recent report of Lord De La Warr’s Committee 
on Agricultural Education. In the last thirty years, the report states, 
“new varieties of almost every type of crop including grass have been 
bred to give heavier yields, and there are new methods of combating 
pests and diseases. New and more elaborate machinery has been 
produced, and British agriculture is now one of the most highly 
mechanised in the world. More scientific breeding and management 
Of livestock is practised . . . .. . There is no longer a place for the 
unskilled worker”. The second illustration is from the field of 
commerce. Here too, the scientific revolution is being experienced. 
Machines are replacing men and women and changing the kinds of 
skill that are in demand. Problems which used to be insoluble can now 
be solved by calculating machines, provided that the right questions 
are put to them. To do this does not involve a mechanical or electrical 
knowledge of how the machine works, but it does involve a real 
familiarity with what it can do. There is room for a new type of office 
worker, roughly in the technician range, who has an ingenuity in 
turning to the best advantage the power of the new machinery. On 
the other hand, there is a growing number of office workers who 
require less skill than their predecessors. This may be illustrated by 
the decline in the number of students taking shorthand in evening 
Classes at a time when the number taking typewriting is still growing, 
and by the halving within six years of the numbers taking book- 


keeping. 

573. There is still another way in which the need for a different kind 
of education can be seen. It is not simply a matter of the things that 
are taught or of the uses to which they are to be put when the pupil 
goes out into the world; it is often as much a matter of the way in 
Which subjects—often the old familiar subjects—are taught. Different 
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kinds of minds must be approached in different ways. There is one 
type of mind which is readily attuned to abstract thinking and can 
comprehend the meaning of a generalisation. For these minds, the 
teacher can best proceed by first expounding the principle and then 
illustrating it, by teaching the rule and its exceptions, and then setting 
the class to work on examples. This is (in the main) the academic 
approach. But there are other minds which cannot grasp the general 
except by way of the particular, which cannot understand what is 
meant by the rule until they have observed the examples. Some minds 
are analytical; others can only build up. There is also the distinction 
between the mind that takes easily to verbal methods of expression 
and the mind that moves more easily by other means. We referred to 
this distinction in paragraph 543, where we quoted Dr. Ethel C. 
Venables’ demonstration that the non-verbal mind, when its basic 
intelligence is assessed by a test appropriate to it and not by tests 
designed for verbal minds, is not so inferior to the academic mind as 
1s sometimes supposed. It may be that a similar demonstration could 
be made of some of the other types of mind that we have been attemp- 
png to distinguish. Whether this is so or not, we feel confident that 
the yield” of the whole educational system could be much increased 
if there were available a wider variety of forms of education and a 
Wider choice of sequence in learning, so that every young person could 


find one that was desi . Satta 
i gned to develop his most 
suitable way. p hus potentialities in the 


there have been for most boys and girls 
o alternatives—the full-time academic 


advantages of requiring a prior entry into the labour market, of being 
rather narrowly vocational i n 


route nor be academic in the old conventional sense. This is what we 


education, recognising 
h : ord. We are not here concerned 
(though we shall be in the next chapter) with the institutions in which 


this “practical” education should be provided. Our present purpose is 
p try to define the sort of education that is needed if a large part of 
the native intelligence of our people is not to continue to run to waste- 


Ape is an essential part of our thinking that this alternative system 
A e should not be regarded as wholly, or even mainly, 
nical and still less as confined to the special needs of a narrow 
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“Tange of occupations. On the contrary, we think of it as providing 
the widest range of instruction for young people who will be 
proceeding into a great variety of different employments; one of 
its incidental purposes would be to enable them to postpone their 
final choice of occupation until two or three years later than now, 
when they will be much better able to choose. At the same time, it is 
no less essential that the progressive expansion of full-time 
“practical” education for young people up to the age of 18 should 
Not be conceived of as something that has to be done in isolation 
from, or even in rivalry with, the existing patterns of further educa- 
tion. On the contrary, the obvious need is for a converging movement. 
As technical education gradually moves (as we believe it must) 
towards a full-time basis, it should, so to speak, meet half way the 
growth of a new form of full-time “practical” education in which it 
Can take its natural place. This is, indeed, the way in which we would 
attempt to implement the third of the principles that were laid down 
in Chapter 32—the transformation of a varied collection of plans for 
Vocational training into a coherent system of practical education. 
Our aim, in talking of an alternative route, is not to widen the gap 
between the grammar school Sixth Forms and the technical colleges 
by inserting still a third rival type of education between them, but 
Tather to knit them together in a comprehensive system of alternative 
Provision for the many different varieties of human nature and 
Individual ambition. 


ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


576. An educational approach of the kind we have described as 
‘practical? can be made either in school or in further education. 
Circumstances will determine where in any individual instance it is 
best made. Practical courses may be full-time in the sense that all the 
Work, both practical and theoretical, takes place in an educational 
institution; they may be part-time in the sense that the practical 
experience (or most of it) is provided in employment. But we would 
Insist that all courses designed for able boys and girls—those, let us 
Say, who will rise at least to technician level or its equivalent in other 
ccupations—ought to be full-time in the special sense that the whole 
Of the Student’s time up to the age of 18 should be devoted to gaining 
relevant educational experience. If he goes out to work, it should be 
Or the educational benefit that he derives from it, and not to play a 
Part as a producer. We do not want to rule out productive work 
(indeed it can have very great value), but we would stress that the 
Teason for undertaking it should be educational and not economic, 


577. At the age of 15 or 16, then, there ought to be an effectively free 
Choice for every young person of ability between two different routes 
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of proceeding, the one that we have labelled “academic”, the other 
“practical”. It may be that the “academic” route would normally 
proceed through the grammar school to the university or the college 
of advanced technology, while the “practical” route would normally 
go through a college of further education. But this need not always be 
so; there is an increasing number of schools—grammar, grammar- 
technical, technical or comprehensive—which can offer the two 
routes within the one institution, and equally there is no reason why 
“academic” courses should not be offered by colleges of further 
education, as indeed they are. We are not arguing for one sort of 
institution as against another—though we repeat here our previously 
expressed opinion that part-time day release courses are no longer to 
be recommended as a proper method for the higher grades of tech- 
nician, or evening classes for any form of sustained education for 
young people. These two systems ought no longer to be recommended 
because, as we have seen, they are wasteful and precarious and the 
education given must be narrowly confined by examination require- 
ments. Nevertheless there will certainly be some who take them, even 
when they need not, for psychological reasons. In our view the way 
ought to be wide open for them to return at any point to the sandwich 
or full-time route where they should provide a group of students 
marked by especially strong purposefulness in their studies. 

578. It is idle to pretend that an effectively free choice between 
alternative routes is at present universally available, or even generally 
so, for young people of 16 to 18. How many schools provide it? Many 
of the abler boys and girls who would benefit from a practical 
approach are in grammar schools. The curriculum of the grammar 
school below the Sixth Form was discussed in Chapter 20. The mere 
possession of a craft room or the Provision of teaching time for craft 
subjects is, of course, very far from constituting a practical approach, 
but it is at least a necessary prerequisite. It may be sufficient then, to 
say here that, while science and mathematics are generously represen- 
ted on the time-table of the grammar School, craft after the second or 
third year usually becomes an optional subject taken only by the 
weaker boys academically. Many of these schools provide only for 
woodwork; in only a small minority is technical drawing taught. In 
three out of twenty-one boys’ or co-educational grammar schools on 
which full inspection reports were written in 1958 there was no pro- 
vision for craft work; in one school only 15 boys, and in another less 
than 20, did any craft work after the second year. It is, we think, true 
to say that rarely in such schools is craft teaching the starting point 
for a technical education which reaches out into science and 
mathematics. To put things this way round would be contrary to the 
inherited grammar school tradition. On the whole then, the practical 
approach as we have described it cannot start for boys in these 
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schools until they transfer to further education. But it must be added 
that many grammar schools are changing their approach. , 


579. The position in modern schools is very different. There must be 
few boys who do not follow a craft course right up to their last week 
in school and usually with an increasing allocation of time towards 
the end. A beginning is often made with technical drawing and in a 
good many schools there is an approach to science through the study 
of machines. There is nothing in the short history of the modern 
school to stand in the way of its providing just this kind of educational 
approach and much to encourage it. The education that an en- 
lightened modern school gives to its ablest boys may in fact be better 
fitted for many of the less able boys in a grammar school than the 
education they are getting there. After all, they are often very much 
the same boys, sent to different types of school by the hazard of an 
examination or by the chance of the district in which they happen to 
live. But, at present, the route through modern schools virtually stops 
at 16 and pupils must then either transfer to the Sixth Form of some 
other school or to further education 


580. If we want to see whether the kind of approach we have in mind 
1s capable of providing a severe enough intellectual challenge for the 
Sixth Form, we shall have to turn to the secondary technical schools 
—soon to be reinforced by the technical Sixth Forms of the compre- 
hensive schools. It seems to us that the technical schools have shown 
that it can be done. A practical approach need not fizzle out in 
Acquiring the skill to carry out simple or complicated processes. An 
illustration may make the point clear. In one school at the present 
time a new electrically driven saw-bench is being designed and made. 
It is the job of the fourth-year boys to do the work, of the fifth-year 
boys to make the detailed drawings from which the fourth-year work, 
and of the Sixth Form to design the equipment and provide the 
Sketches from which the detailed drawings are made. Here is an 
illustration of what we mean by a practical education making 
Progressively exacting intellectual demands. 


581. Those who follow a parallel road cannot hope to do all the 
things that are done on the older road (nor would they always wish to 
do so.) The practical approach, taken seriously, is a time-consuming 
One. Something of the traditional education will have to go. What 
should it be? No doubt different schools will decide differently, and 
we hope that all schools will allow as much latitude as possible to their 
Pupils in selecting some at least of the elements of their curriculum. 
But we doubt very much, for instance, whether many schools using 
the parallel road will be able to spare the time for their pupils to learn 
two foreign languages. We would, however, feel that it is essential 
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that some time and care should be devoted to aspects of education 
other than the technical. In Chapter 25 we gave a good deal of 
attention to what we have called the “minority time” of the Sixth 
Form specialist. What we have in mind here is a special case of the 
same principle, and it is not necessary to develop the argument in 
detail twice over. One particular point, however, must be made. Boys 
and girls for whom this parallel route is the natural and appropriate 
one are often, as we saw in Chapter 33, those who find it relatively 
difficult to express themselves adequately in words. It is, indeed, one 
reason why they are ata disadvantage when they are asked to follow 
a traditional grammar school curriculum, and why we suggest a 
different starting point for them. It is, however, highly important 
that their education should not neglect the importance of words, or 
they will be at a disadvantage all their lives. They need quite as much 
English teaching as their bookish contemporaries. 


582. Schools provide education that is full-time and not linked to the 
requirements of any occupation; but very little of it in the years after 


as we have seen, as yet hardly any sandwich courses for these ages. 
Day release courses are available; but, as 


r - In some directions, how- 
ever, there is a good deal of full-time education which merits 


consideration. This is particularly true of engineering, building and 
S, and in commerce, catering and pre-nursing 
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that have been found for similar problems in other countries, perhaps 
notably in France and Holland. Several of our members, at our 
Tequest, visited some of these countries, and a note by Mr. H. A. 
Warren on the results of their enquiries is printed as Appendix III 
to this report. 


584. We give two illustrations of the kind of problems which we think 
are unsolved. First, how is the programme of practical work to be 
designed so that the intellectual stimulus and the theoretical know- 
ledge arise out of it? We suspect that too often, even when both 
elements are present, they remain separate. Secondly, how can the 
Practical work and the intellectual value deriving from it best be 
assessed? Any education in England which aims at equipping its 
pupils for a professional status has to conform to an examination 
System designed in relation to an educational curriculum of which 
both the main subjects and the approach to them are academic. It 
will be apparent that it is not always easy to reconcile this parallel 
Toad with traditional examinations. Sometimes it can only be done 
with undesirable distortion. Some of the most valuable aspects of the 
education it can give would, we suggest, more naturally be tested by 
a scrutiny of work done during the course and by an oral examination 
upon it. We do not forget the recent development of examinations of 
practical subjects within the framework of the General Certificate of 
Education, but we do not believe that these provide a wholly satis- 
factory answer. New thought will indeed be necessary about the best 
Way of appraising the standards of work done in this different 
approach. 


585. We have not had sufficient time to carry out the detailed study 
which these problems urgently need and which we hope will be the 
Subject of a separate enquiry. This study should not be confined to a 
Professional approach from the point of view of the occupations 
which students are hoping to enter or to make their careers. It is 
true that professional requirements are important and relevant, but 
they are not the only matter of concern, nor in the final analysis are 
they at this stage the main consideration. Students of 16 and 17 are 
Still boys and girls in need of a general education and, whether they 
are at school or in a full-time technical college course or at work, it is 
broad educational considerations which should be applied. They are 
ina stage of transition from school to work. We have devoted a large 
section of our report to the difficult problems that arise of necessity 
in the transition from school to university. We do not expect that the 
Problems will be any easier, or ought to be, in the field with which we 


ave been concerned in this part. 


APPENDIX TO PART SIX 
Note on Agriculture 


586. Flexibility must be a characteristic of any educational system 
which attempts efficiently to serve the needs of a wide variety of 
occupations, each with its own different economic structure. Most 
of this part of our report has been concerned with what happens in 
manufacturing and constructional industry; this note is designed by 
way of contrast and supplement to identify some of the common 
tasks and different conditions which exist in agriculture. We are 
informed that the Minister has under consideration the recommen- 
dations made in December, 1958 by Lord De La Warr’s Committee 


on “Further Education for Agriculture Provided by Local Education 
Authorities”, and that a ser 


Industry and Commerce under the chairmanship of Mr. B. G. 
Lampard-Vachell, a member of our Council. This would, therefore, 
be an inappropriate moment for us to attempt the kind of detailed 


© course of our discussions. 


! hat agriculture is as much in the middle of a 
technological revolution a 


ave delighted the pioneers of scien- 
h century, Mechanisation has been 


not more than 10. Half the agricultu 
paid workers. The smallness of the uni 
technical education difficult 
breadth more necessary. Vir 
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need to be skilled; few can be specialised; most need, in the words 
of the De La Warr report, to be “masters of a variety of jobs requiring 
such diverse skills as the care of different types of animals, the 
maintenance and use of several machines, the handling of different 
soils under varying conditions, the use of fertilizers and so on”. It is 
necessary to remember too that, although agriculture may be one 
industry, it differs widely from one part of the country to another in 
what it does, how it does it and how it is organised. No one educa- 
tional pattern is likely to meet all the varying circumstances. 


588. The De La Warr Committee recommended universal part-time 
day release for all young workers in agriculture. At present, however, 
agriculture (as may be seen from Table 55 in Chapter 29) provides 
release for only 3 per cent of the boys it employs, a lower percentage 
than in any other industrial group except insurance, banking and 
finance. Day release will therefore have to start almost from the begin- 
ning. Part-time education for all young workers is recommended 
because all who work on farms need skill. A period of full-time educa- 
tion after practical farm experience is recommended from the age of 
about 18 for many more than now get it, because of the very high 
proportion in the industry (over one-third) who have some managerial 
or supervisory function. Remarkably enough, the proportion of those 
entering the industry who go to a farm institute as full-time students 
is as high as 10 per cent. In Part Four of our report we were concerned 
with the difficult problem of the large number of boys and girls for 
whom there was no obvious vocational need for education—agri- 
Culture is an occupation in which this class of employee seems not 
to exist, and one in which the proportion who require to carry their 
technical education to a relatively high level is unusually high. From 
the point of view of educational possibilities it ranks high, even if at 
the moment it ranks low in the provision of educational opportunities. 
The difficulties in the way of educational advance are administrative 
and economic, neither educational nor intrinsic. 


589. These considerations point unmistakeably in our view to the 
desirability of a longer school life than the minimum for those who 
wish to enter agriculture. We hope that before long the minimum 
school-leaving age will be raised to 16, but we believe that even before 
this is done it is important that there should be a great development 
of extended courses with a rural bias but with a continued emphasis 
On the basic subjects, so that recruitment to agriculture may normally 
take place at 16 and not at 15 as at present. The need for education 
in agriculture is indeed a striking example of the case for raising the 
School-leaving age as a form of that national capital investment to 


which we devoted Chapter 12. 
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590. The drift from the country to the towns is an old complaint. 
Some compensating movement is desirable but difficult to set in 
motion. For this reason we attach importance to a real development 
of the farm apprenticeship scheme, whose progress so far has been 
disappointingly slow. In 1953 the industry established an Agricultural 
Apprenticeship Scheme with a normal age of entry at 15 providing 
a three-year period of practical training on a farm or horticultural 
holding, combined with day or block release courses for the first 
two years totalling 80 days. The total number of apprentices on 
farms in 1954 was 303, and in the four succeeding years 522, 609, 
540 and 567 respectively. The majority were concentrated in a few 
counties, and one county in the south of England at present accounts 
for 205. Two major factors that inhibit the development of the 
apprenticeship scheme are, first, the organisation of the industry 
itself, and secondly the fact that there js at present no distinctive 
recognition either in status or official wage rate for a worker who 


local education authority providing day classe 
development of an extra-mural department of h 
by a centrally organised staff. The work could be done in collabora- 
tion with technical colleges and “village Colleges” where these exist, 
and also possibly at large farms which could offer facilities for 
Practical work and demonstration “on the job”. The first-class herds- 
man cannot learn his craft away from the animals he tends. 


the farm institute, or 
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592. The isolation of so many farm workers during working hours 
makes it more necessary than in other occupations to provide for 
communal pursuits to be available at leisure periods. Imaginative 
provision for leisure-time educational and recreational facilities is 
particularly important. It so happens that in agriculture, as in few 
other industries, there has been developed a youth organisation with 
Strong educational activities. The Young Farmers’ Clubs have 
developed effective informal methods of education which we believe 
ought to be still more widely used and copied. We do not, however, 
believe that all the education of young agricultural workers should 
take place in separation from their fellows. The isolation of so many 
workers on the land should be broken down as far as possible by 
joint activities in which they continue to meet after school years 
those boys and girls who were their friends at school but who have 
gone into other jobs. There are plenty of villagers who are not farm 
workers, and a village college ought to be representative of the whole 
community and not of one section of it alone. 


Part Seven 


Institutions and Teachers 


CHAPTER 36 


Changing Patterns in Organisation 


593. In Chapter 2 we looked at the pattern of secondary education 
as it is today and at some of the new forms of school organisation 
that are beginning to appear. From the point of view of our terms 
of reference the most striking fact that emerged was, perhaps, that 
it is a system in which the centre of gravity is so much more than 
half-way down. There are so many more pupils under 15 than 
between 15 and 18 that they are bound to dominate the present 
structure. The essence of our enquiry has been to discover how rapidly 
this situation is changing, and to suggest means by which it can be 
made to change more rapidly. While it is clear that the educational 
system as a whole must be logically planned from the bottom up, 
there is need also to look at it from the top downwards. Is it con- 
Structed in such a way that it is likely to attract many more young 
people to stay longer in full-time education? Or do we need as fresh 
an experimental approach to the institutions which set out to cater 
for the older teen-agers as we already have to the schools which 
receive them at 11? 


A FOUR-FOLD EXPANSION 


594. The nation is committed to the task of providing some education 
for all up to the age of 18, and full-time education for all up to 16. 
The proportion of boys and girls who will continue full-time educa- 
tion between 16 and 18 is an open question not settled by legislation. 
How many should they be? At present only 12 per cent of the 17 
year-old age-group (taking this as the middle of the range) get 
full-time education; we think that by 1980 half should. But, if any- 
thing like this is to be achieved, it will be necessary to make a great 
deal of progress in persuading more young people to prolong their 
education not only in grammar schools but in other types of schools. 
Sixth Forms have been growing at the rate of roughly 6 per cent 
Per annum for a number of years and now attract nearly half those 
in the forms below. All the evidence suggests that they have not yet 
reached their natural limit of growth—there are still many boys and 
girls capable of following with profit a normal academic Advanced. 
level course who do not get, or do not take, the chance. Some of 
them are already in schools with Sixth Forms—for them it is a 
Matter of persuasion; some of them are not—for them it is a matter 
not only of persuasion, but also of provision. 
407 
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595. But the hardest, and the most exciting, part of the task ahead 
lies with those who would benefit by full-time education to the end 
of the year in which they reach 18 but who are not academically 
minded. Some of them are in grammar schools; more are not. If our 
target of half the age-group is to be reached by 1980 we shall need 
to retain in full-time education up to 18 (including sandwich courses) 
not merely virtually all those who go to selective schools (including 
those who now leave at 16) but about one-third of those who at 
present go to non-selective schools. It is with these that we start very 
nearly from the beginning. There are full-time courses and sandwich 
courses for young people up to 18 in technical colleges,* but apart 
from sandwich courses, of which there are very few, much of the 
full-time work is on the same lines as in grammar schools and often 
serves little purpose beyond that of retrieving a previous examination 
omission or failure. There is virtually no provision beyond 16 in 
© modern schools. In this situation, there is not, and could not be, in 
any section of the community a tradition of full-time education to 
18 of a more practical nature for the non-academically minded. 
When a boy or girl reaches 15, every family has to make up its mind 
between employment and education, or a combination of the two. 
There are usually many forms of employment, but there may often 
be only one form of full-time education effectively open to a 16 
year-old boy or girl. It may be, for instance, that there is in his 
neighbourhood (as far as he knows) only one place, the local grammar 
school, where there is any full-time education after 15 or 16 and 
only an academic Sixth Form course available there. If he attends 
ee Sad a or is clearly not an academically minded person, 
y therefore concludes that the choice between education 


and employment is really Hobson’s choice. Th £ ‘ob 
Effectively his choice lies at b - The boy looks for a j 


tion and employment, though theoretically open to all, will in 
practice be limited to those who went to S 


596. The increase in numbers has to be achieved by persuasion 

without compulsion. This makes the task more difficult, but also 

more stimulating. The form of the institutions available and the kind 

of education they can offer will have a decisive influence on success. 

There is certainly nothing impossible in the target we have suggested. 
As well, of course, as the provision for older students, 
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Other countries have achieved as much in about the same time. 
In the United States, for instance, the legal compulsion to attend 
school (which usually begins a year later than in this country) ends 
in most states on the 16th birthday, but two-thirds of the boys and 
girls are in fact at school eighteen months later. Roughly speaking, 
the stage of the journey that lies immediately ahead of us was 
accomplished in America in the twenty years between 1920 and 1940, 
during which the proportion of 17 year-olds who stayed at school 
and successfully completed the high school course rose from 17 per 
cent to 51 per cent. 


597. Why is it worth while making the effort? There seem to us to 
be three main reasons. One is the country’s need to make the fullest 
use of the native supply of talent of all kinds. Nobody seriously 
doubts that we must complete the Sixth Forms of the future by 
bringing into them all those who can profit from a full academic 
course. We can call them the old Sixth Formers for short. But the 
need does not stop there. We saw in Part Six how great is the defi- 
ciency of intelligent, educated technicians and their equivalent grades 
in commerce and business and how many defects there are in the 
present part-time methods of producing them. There is plenty of 
scope for sound and solid education of a different kind from the 
customary Sixth Form courses, if boys and girls can be persuaded 
to go on with their full-time studies. It is just this practical kind of 
work which is likely to persuade them to stay. We can call them for 
short the new Sixth Formers. There is, we believe, a sufficiently close 
approximation between what they want to do and what the country 
needs. 


598. Another reason for seeking a four-fold increase in the number 
of young people continuing full-time education up to the age of 18 
is to give a larger number of boys and girls a sound and healthy en- 
Vironment in which to grow up, where they will be in daily contact 
with sympathetic and enlightened adults who have a care and respon- 
sibility for their upbringing. We have no doubt that those who are 
willing to remain longer in full-time education benefit from it 
immensely as people: they develop internal resources which will make 
them, when the time comes, much better citizens and parents. 


599. The third purpose is allied to the second: it is the need to 
secure that PENE itself is healthy. The social purpose of education 
is to see that boys and girls from every sort of social i ae 
going to many different kinds and levels of jobs, learn to like and 
Tespect and be at ease with one another irrespective of class or race or 
creed. This is something that can be helped or hindered by the way 
We plan the upper stages of education. Personality changes so much 
in these later teen-age years that it is important to see that as many 
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people as possible have experience of living in a mixed society at this 
age as well as when they are younger. Good conditions for it are 
more easily found in education than at work. 


600. It is, then, in the national interest that many more young people 
of 16 to 18 should receive full-time education. How can we persuade 
them to do so? At least two conditions have to be satisfied. One 
concerns what is taught; the other, the society in which they learn. 
A teen-ager will leave school unless he is satisfied that he is learning 
something worth knowing, which interests him and which will be 
useful to him. He is also not likely to stay at school, if he can help 
it, unless the conditions of life there are congenial to him. The two 
conditions are fairly closely related to one another, but they are 
certainly not identical. Both require a considerable amount of variety 
in the education that is provided. What interests one is dull to 
another; what one can do defeats another; the kind of life that one 
enjoys is distasteful to another. We certainly do not suggest that the 
16 or 17 year-old should have everything his own momentary way— 
a degree of discipline in work and of conformity with regulations 
made for the general good is normally acceptable, and is certainly 
an essential part of education. But we believe that unless school 
(or its equivalent) can meet him over the way in which it provides 


what he needs, it will not have the opportunity of providing him 
with anything at all. oi sie : 


601. There is no sudden or magical change in educational needs that 
occurs when the compulsory school attendance age is passed. All 
that is different is the pupil’s legal status—he and his parents are 
now able to give effect to what they already feel. If their reasons for 
deciding on longer full-time education go beyond a simple yielding 
to the pressure of social custom, it will be more because they are 
satisfied with what they have already had than because of anything 
they are promised for the future. In fact, once the school-leaving age 
is raised to 16, the last year or two of compulsory school life will in 
some ways have more in common educationally with what comes 
after than with the first two years at the secondary school. We have 
drawn attention to the earlier physical maturity of boys and girls, 
and to those other powerful forces which produce earlier social 
development. The near approach of the time when they can leave 
school and earn their living gives both the possibility of a new 
interest in school work and also a touchstone by which in any event 
it will be judged. Workaday relevance becomes for the first time 4 
criterion consciously applied by pupils. It is most unlikely that many 
of those who at 14 find school lessons pointless and school life 
restrictive will extend their period of full-time education. It follows 
that the competition between education and employment starts, and 
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the issue is often decided, well before there is any actual possibility 
of taking a job. In planning the pattern of educational provision 
above the minimum school-leaving age, it is important not to forget 
the needs of boys and girls aged 14 to 16. 


PATTERNS OF ORGANISATION 


602. The institutions that boys and girls attend for full-time education 
between the ages of 16 and 18 are organised in a good many different 
ways, although they may be teaching essentially the same things. 
We pick out for discussion four ways in which the different environ- 
ment they provide may have a significant bearing on their power to 
attract and retain different groups of young people. One general 
point may, perhaps, be made first, which would indeed be trivial if it 
were not often felt to be important by teen-agers. It is the question 
of names. A 17 year-old boy may attend a school or a college—the 
former may sound childish to him, the latter a trifle high falutin’ to 
us. A 17 year-old girl may be known officially by her Christian name 
or as Miss Smith or Miss Jones. Schools have pupils; colleges have 
students. Does it matter? To some, clearly, these distinctions are 
important. For the sake of simplicity we refer in this chapter to 
schools and pupils (without prejudging the issue) except where in a 
particular context we are clearly referring only to a technical college 
and its students, and we use the phrase “a 17 year-old” as a short 
way of describing a boy or girl who is over compulsory school-age 
but under 18. 


603. The first of the points of organisation is the age-range. This can 
be 11 to 15 or 16; 11 to 18; 13 or 14 to 18; 16 to 18 and beyond. 
The characteristic pattern of grammar, technical and comprehensive 
schools is from 11 to 18. Most of the independent boys’ public 
schools have an age-range from 13 or 14 to 18, and this is the pattern 
adopted for the Leicestershire experimental grammar schools which 
are open to all who at 14 promise to undertake at least a two-year 
course in them. Technical colleges and a number of private colleges 
of various types start at 15 or 16. Modern schools (and they are 
two-thirds of all secondary schools) cater for pupils from 11 to 15 
or 16. For the overwhelming majority of modern school pupils the 
Only way beyond 16 in full-time education is by moving elsewhere. 
Schools with an 11 to 18 age-range involve nearly twice as long in the 
same institution as in any other stage of the educational system 
(unless the infants and the juniors are run together, as is Now 
uncommon). The presence of quite young boys and girls involves a 
paternalism in discipline which often spreads upwards to those who 
do not need it. Schools with a wide age-range, covering very different 
stages of growth, need to make a conscious effort to see that each 
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stage gets its appropriate environment. It can be done, and where it 
is, pupils who persevere find satisfaction and valuable experience in 
the responsibilities which come to them. As they come up the school, 
they live very much in the present with their contemporaries; but, 
when they reach the top, they are brought into contact with the 
whole age-range of pupils and they meet the staff on a new footing. 
They have to learn how to get on with boys and girls of all ages and 
how to get the best out of them; and in the process they get a valuable 
insight into the development of character and personality. Schools 
with the restricted age-range of 13 or 14 to 18 recruit at an age when 
boys and girls are still young enough to need a paternalistic discipline 
but it brings them into a society whose centre of gravity is at a much 
higher age than in the ordinary secondary school type. The shorter 
span of school life or, to put it another way, a second wind at a 
time when personality changes rapidly and boredom often sets in, 
may make such a school an acceptable place up to 18 for some who 
would never complete that long seven-year journey from 11. A fresh 
start at 16 in a technical college or some similar quasi-adult institution 
has a strong appeal to those who are anxious to get on to the next 
stage or to demonstrate, as much to themselves as to others, that 
they have outgrown childish things. For them, the custom of being 
treated as an adult in the conventions of speech and administration 
may be the best way of eliciting genuinely mature behaviour in place 
of the rebelliousness which so easily springs up in resentment at any 
fancied affront to their still insecure sense of adult dignity. 


604. Almost as important as the a 


; ge-range of the society to which 
a boy or girl belongs is its size, he 3 4 


OF the second of our four points of 
organisation. There are certainly some who can flourish easily in 


either a big or a small school; there are others who find a stimulus 
i the larger society, with its wider choice of opportunities, which 
t ey would never have got from a small community. There are others 
who need the intimate close-knit unity of a small school where 


605. The third of our aspects of organisation 
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may be quite wrong at 16 or 17. But, as with the size of school, so 
with the type of organisation—where he goes at 11 normally deter- 
mines where he will be at 17 if he is still at school. Roughly half the 
modern schools, and well over half the comprehensive schools, are 
co-educational; but two-thirds of the maintained grammar schools 
and nine-tenths of independent and direct grant grammar schools are 
single sex. 


606. The fourth way in which different forms of organisation provide 
differences in environment is the contrast between the self-contained 
world of the school and the semi-detached world of the technical 
college. Is there room for part-timers as well as full-timers in the 
same institution? The overwhelming majority of boys and girls who 
are receiving full-time education at 17 are in schools where there are 
no part-timers. Those who go to technical colleges, however, form 
part of a mixed community. The contact with the world in which they 
are going to spend their working lives is much closer. Some will 
happily continue in full-time education in this way who would have 
been restless and dissatisfied at school. Others may find it disturbing. 
There is another consideration. We normally think of full-time 
education as a continuous process which goes unbrokenly on until 
it is finally given up. And so it is in most cases. But adolescence is at 
best an unsettled time and mistakes are bound to be made. Few 
boys and girls who have gone out to work are likely cheerfully to 
return to school, although they may before long agree that they made 
a mistake in leaving. They can, however, easily return to full-time 
education in a technical college, and a good many do so. No difficult 
change of status is involved. They have taken the decisive step in 
leaving school and moving into the adult world, and nobody is 
going to ask them to reverse it. 


ORGANISATION AND THE NATURE OF THE CURRICULUM 


607. The possibility of leaving school at 15 raises the question of the 
desirability of staying on. What is the purpose to be served? This 
isa question that all families must face and, to some extent at least, 
the answer must be given in terms of the kind of life that the boy 
or girl is planning to lead. Translated into educational terms, it 
involves a decision about curriculum. There is the possibility of an 
academic course either on the science or the arts side on the lines 
we discussed in Chapter 25 or of a cognate but intellectually less 
exacting nature described in Chapter 27. There is also the possibility 
of a course, which again could be either at a high or an intermediate 
level, following the practical approach we were concerned with in 
Chapter 35, Where are these various kinds of course best provided? 
ow are pupils to get admission to them? 
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608. Academic courses are provided for the most part in the Sixth 
Forms of schools, though there are similar courses also in some 
technical colleges. The greater part of the work is a straight-line 
continuation of subjects studied throughout their secondary school 
course. There is a strong case for continuity of teaching. The pupils 
know their teachers and are known individually by them. Arrange- 
ments can be, and often are, made for them to go as fast and as 
far as they can in their strong subjects without waiting for their 
weaker subjects to be brought up to the level (usually Ordinary level 
in the G.C.E.) at which they can be put on one side. Practical courses 
for pupils over 16 are at present provided mainly in technical colleges, 
though they can be—and to some extent are—also provided in 
schools. One of the ways in which they differ from academic courses 
is that they introduce a wide range of subjects which are either 
completely new or not so firmly rooted in the main school curriculum 
as the traditional subjects of the Sixth Form. This does not, of course, 
mean that the traditional subjects as a whole disappear, but that 
those which remain bulk less largely in the minds and in the time- 
tables of the pupils and that the methods of teaching them may be 
significantly different. The new subjects in the main have a close 
connection with the world outside the school, and are rather more 
loosely linked to the curriculum that has been followed in earlier 
years. Schools (like technical colleges) might well develop courses 
which, though full-time education, involved a good deal of practical 
work experience. Teachers would need to have close connections 
with the world of work in the same way that Sixth Form masters 
keep in touch with the universities. There is no educational reason 
why this sort of work should not be done in school—after all, as we 
have said, a good part of every course would be school work in the 
strict sense—but there would not be the same sort of presumption 


as there is in the academic courses, that school is the best or only 
place for it. 


609. It is apparent that there is no one simple institutional solution 
o the problem of full-time education for boys and girls over 16. 
Indeed for a thoroughly satisfactory solution it is essential that every 


‘ on over 16 simply by persuading 
everybody to stay on longer in the schools in which they happen to 


; : vill positively want to move—an 
will move out of full-time education if they cannot move inside it- 


This may be irresponsible behaviour, but it has to be reckoned with. 
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For another thing, there is the problem of the size of institution 
necessary to support one or more courses for pupils over 16. In only 
a relatively small number of modern schools can there be much hope 
of providing academic courses for them, both because of the small 
numbers who will want to take them and because of the absence of 
suitably qualified staff. Transfer to a school with an academic Sixth 
(or to a technical college) will usually be unavoidable even if some 
potential candidates are lost in the process—it is not everybody who 
wants to transfer—and others are delayed by the difficulty of getting 
used to new ways of teaching and a new way of life. On the whole, 
however, it should not be difficult to provide a choice of academic 
courses over most of the country. 


610. A more difficult decision is where to provide new style courses 
for pupils who, as they approach the end of compulsory attendance, 
are in grammar or modern schools. The practical approach is the 
right one for the great majority of modern school pupils; it is the 
one their schools already use. The difficulty about providing con- 
tinuing courses in their own schools is solely one of numbers. A small 
modern school with under 300 on roll would reach its target for 
full-time education for 17 year-olds if it persuaded 20 to 25 of its 
pupils each year to stay on beyond 16. This is not a large enough 
number to provide much in the way of variety of courses—and some 
Variety is essential if we are to secure the numbers. If the school were 
a co-educational one, the difficulty in securing sufficient variety would 
be greatly increased and perhaps almost doubled. There is the same 
problem about numbers in the grammar schools as in the modern 
schools. Many grammar schools are small—one-seventh of them 
have less than 300 pupils. If we assume that even one-third of their 
pupils (and the proportion would certainly not be higher) need 
Continuing courses of a non-academic kind, we are left with the 
same problem of inadequate numbers for practical courses as in the 
smaller modern schools. 


611. There is a further difficulty about new-style courses in grammar 
schools, While an advanced course along practical lines is a natural 
development from the work of earlier years in modern schools, it 
would be in contrast to the traditional grammar school approach, 
which has abundantly justified itself as a stimulus and discipline for 
certain valuable types of mind. It is in this field that grammar schools 
can be regarded as specialised or pace-setting institutions. A new- 
style course. then would have to be a “Sixth Form with a difference 

—and ‘with a different difference from that of the General Sixth 
described in Chapter 27. In the larger schools there would be room 
for it. But would there be a welcome for it? And would it be done 
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as well as it could be done elsewhere? We conclude that more gram- 
mar schools than now do so could run good courses of the kind we 
have in mind, but that this would be by no means true of all. 


612. The technical schools may be regarded in one sense as specialists 
in providing the kind of education which is most likely to attract, 
inspire and develop the new Sixth Formers, just as the grammar 
schools are specialists in catering for the old Sixth Formers. 
Specialised schools have the double job of showing what true 
excellence in their own speciality can mean, and in influencing other 
less specialised schools which have the same job to do for at least 
some of their pupils. It is a continuing job which is not finished when 
other schools have been shown the way. Technical schools have not 
finished their mission because they and the influences that have 
brought them into being have profoundly affected what many 
grammar and modern schools do. It is, in our view, important that 
there should be a sufficient number of them so distributed throughout 
the country as to enable their influence to pervade all the schools. 
Really high standards are much more likely to be set, and the 
maximum possible benefit to be derived from this particular approach 
if there is in each district one school to show what really able (and 
less able boys as well) can achieve when taught in this way by men 
who passionately believe in it. There is also a special role that the 
Sixth Form of a technical school can play—it is in a peculiarly 
favourable position to receive transfers from other sorts of schools. 
We have argued in Chapter 35 that the special approach of the 
technical school to learning is the tight approach for many at all 


at 11, and the right way to meet 


that technical schools are so planned as to have disproportionately 
large Sixth Forms for their main school base. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RURAL AREAS 


613. About one-fifth of the population live in rural districts. Country 
boys and girls have the same diverse needs and aspirations as those 
who live in towns; but they can only be satisfied by different means. 
Density of population and ease of travel vary greatly from district 
to district, but one or two common points emerge. If there is to be 
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a variety of courses available, there must be more teachers and 
equipment than the same number of pupils would justify in a town. 
Sometimes, as in the Cambridgeshire village colleges, it is possible 
to make the additional provision economically by combining secon- 
dary and further education; and thus incidentally doing a good deal 
to make school a place with more adult associations and, to that 
extent, a more acceptable place to teen-agers. But a complete rural 
educational service cannot be provided by taking teachers to pupils; 
it is often necessary to bring the pupils to the teachers. One reason 
why we have larger secondary schools than primary schools is 
because it is reasonable to ask an 11 year-old to travel further than 
a 5 year-old. It is just as reasonable to ask a 17 year-old to travel 
further than an 11 year-old. Larger catchment areas for full-time 
education after the end of compulsory school life are practicable and 
necessary if a full range of options is to be provided. This means that 
if the courses for “new Sixth Formers” are provided in a secondary 
school, it will sometimes be a school whose top will contain a large 
number of pupils who were not there at the beginning. The centre of 
gravity of this school, then, would be in the upper and not the lower 
ages. It may well be that boarding accommodation would be neces- 
sary, especially for the older boys and girls, and this would be true 
whether the provision is at the top of a school or in a college of 
further education. The fact that a country boy, unlike a town boy, 
cannot be free to choose where he learns as well as what he learns 
Places a special responsibility on the schools to see that they do not 
treat their older pupils as children. And because a boy must be free 
to choose his course (even though he cannot choose where he does 
it), the school or college will have to develop at least for its older 
Pupils a more comprehensive curriculum. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 


614. Is transfer on the scale we have in mind inevitable if we are to 
achieve our aim? Granted that over the greater part of the country 
for a good long time to come this may be the only way forward, need 
it always be the only way? At this point we take up the question of 
the comprehensive school where we left it in Chapter 2.* Comprehen- 
Sive schools have two specialised functions. The first is educational— 
to show how many of the failures of the educational system can be 
avoided by finding the right kind of course for each particular pupil. 
In this respect their special role is to play Theseus to the Procrustes 
of the tripartite system. One of their great strengths is that it is 
much easier to change forms than to change schools. It is possible 


* Much of what we say in the following paragraphs of the comprehensive school 
applies equally to the bilateral school. Indeed, there is often difficulty in 


deciding to which category an individual school belongs. 


15 
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to adjust the curriculum which a particular pupil is following as the 
need arises. There should, therefore, be considerably less waste of 
time or talent through pupils following for four or five years courses 
for which they are unsuitable, either as a result of a mistaken 
diagnosis of their attainments at 11 or because their progress in 
subsequent years has been faster or slower or in another direction 
than could then have been foreseen. A further great strength lies 
in the range of options that a large organisation can offer to 15 
year-olds. There is, or ought to be, something for nearly everybody. 
Find it (as the comprehensive school ought to be able to do) by 14 
and there will be no need to transfer at 16 and, very likely, much less 
desire to leave then. The comprehensive school’s second specialised 
role is social. If it is placed in a suitable neighbourhood, it ought to 
act as a socially unifying force drawing pupils together at an age 
when they otherwise begin to draw apart. In a comprehensive school, 
the different social backgrounds from which the pupils come, and 
the different kinds and levels of employment to which they are going 
more closely correspond to the national pattern than in other schools. 
This width of experience within a common life is surely of great 
value. When a comprehensive school really commands the loyalty 
and affection of its members, it acts as an effective sign of that unity 
in society which our age covets. Comprehensive schools have the 
same double job as other specialised schools. They exist to set a 
standard of excellence in their own field; and, to the extent that 
they attain it, they influence other schools. 


615. The fears that a good many people concerned with education 
have about comprehensive sc 


tions of size and the maintenance of standards. To achieve its social 


1,200 and 2,000 strong. Some would argue that this is too many 
anyhow. Some would say that, since no school is better than its 
headmaster, we stake the future of too many boys and girls on one 
man’s strength. Others, while admitting the danger of a loss O 
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personal contact would claim that forethought, imagination and 
determination can overcome it. 


616. But need these risks be run? There are two matters of organisa- 
tion which do not affect the basic demands of a comprehensive 
system, but which do directly influence the size necessary to guarantee 
width and depth of curriculum. The first is the choice between co- 
educational and single sex schools. A co-educational school will 
need to be larger than a single sex school because it will need to 
offer a greater choice of courses, especially at the top of the school. 
More important, perhaps, is the common assumption that all com- 
prehensive secondary schools must cover all the years from 11 to 18. 
Need they? Where it is possible to divide these years between two 
schools, the total numbers on the roll of any one school could be 
reduced by two or three age-groups (between 500 and 700 for an 8 
form-entry school, and between 700 and 1,100 for a 12 form-entry 
School); or, alternatively, the size of each age-group could be 
increased within the same total roll, thus throwing up larger Sixth 
Forms. A great deal of thought is being given at present by many 
local education authorities and individuals to the best forms of 
school organisation between 11 and 18. It can no longer be assumed 
that the pattern to which we have been accustomed, by which a boy 
attends only one school between these ages, will necessarily continue. 
It does not seem to us, however, that the time has yet come (if 
indeed it ought ever to come) when a single national pattern can 
be prescribed. Whatever the local pattern may be, not even a com- 
prehensive school is likely to be able to satisfy all the varied demands 
which may properly be made by 17 year-old boys and girls. Nor, if 
it could, is it in our opinion wise to have only one place in which a 
17 year-old can get full-time education. Freedom to choose the 
institution as well as freedom to choose a course is important to 
teen-agers and their parents. We welcome comprehensive schools, 
Not as being the right place for all 17 year-olds, but as pace-setters 
both in persuading boys and girls to stay longer at school and in 
showing how education, though it must divide us intellectually, can 
Still unite us socially. 


617. Any judgement of English co 
must be made in faith rather than 
interest that in this experimental perio 
of good conditions. They need, and get, 
time has hardly come when they must rely on teachers who hold no 
Special brief for or against them. They need, but do not always get, 
new buildings thoughtfully designed for their particular needs. 
Makeshift accommodation is at best a nuisance; with a new venture 
inevitably creating complicated administrative problems it is a 


mprehensive schools at this stage 
knowledge. It is to everybody’s 
d they should have the benefit 
an enthusiastic staff—the 
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menace. At present, then, the air sensible a Le Hotta en 
ms to us to be a non-dogmatic one at 1 c 
Pri e nor regards them as a prescription for — 
application. Clearly there are many situations in which a o E 
sive school is a sensible way, sometimes perhaps the “ns r er 
way, of meeting local needs. One example is a densely p a ca. 
area where a variety of schools can be made accessible. no Hef 
new area—a large housing estate or a new town perhaps—ir oor 
the existing provision is clearly insufficient in relation to ood 
needs, and where it is especially important to develop 2i small 
community. Others are thinly populated country districts an ra 
self-contained industrial townships where one good rage dy 
secondary school may be the only viable alternative to two me 
equipped, and inadequately staffed, separate as n old, 
enough the road forward may be through the expansion o on pe 
but very small grammar school. On the other hand, a siglo eh ti 
in the centre of a large city seems to us a place to be avoide 
initial experiments, , 
618. Most comprehensive schools will have to be introduced ee 
what may be called settled educational territory. But there are ceg s 
of density of settlement. The most fertile soil seems to us to a 
those areas where the existing provision in grammar and pene a 
schools is clearly inadequate either because it is well below | “i 
national average or because the nature of the population pace 
above-average provision, There are enough areas of these eae 
kinds to provide a long building programme. Over-all figures a 
local education authorities are apt to be very misleading Hid be 
Tespect—figures for individual wards or electoral divisions woul - 
much more indicative—but it is worth remembering that there ee 
English counties and 10 county boroughs where in 1958 less a 
one-fifth of the children aged 13 were in any sort of selective am 
In settled educational territory a comprehensive school is bound to a 
a close neighbour of well-established schools which have built vine 
spiritual capital in their traditions, in the loyalty of their staff, in i 
standard of their work and in the goodwill of former pupils, paro iy 
and local public opinion. There is in many districts no reason W 


NOT IN SCHOOL 


: ind of 
619. We do not see either the comprehensive school or any kind S 
school as a sufficient provision for the needs of all boys and g 
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between 16 and 18 for full-time education. This is no reflection on 
the schools. It is simply that the problem is not wholly soluble in 
terms of school. There will always be boys and girls who want to 
leave school at 16, but who are yet willing to continue their full-time 
education. There will also be things that 16 and 17 year-olds want to 
learn, which provide a perfectly sound education, but which need 
to be learnt in a closer relation to the adult world than is normally 
practicable in schools. These two needs are met at present in a local 
technical college. Its characteristic note, as we have seen, is purpose- 
fulness in relation to the things it teaches. The subjects of its 
curriculum are vocational; the outlook of its staff is vocational; the 
aspirations of its students are vocational. They are none the worse 
for that. It would be quite wrong, however, for the objectives of 
any educational institution for this age-group to be wholly vocational. 
We have indicated in Chapter 35 how such a college may in the 
future develop both the quality and the quantity of its full-time work; 
but technical colleges, even as they are now, play a vital part in 
educating 17 year-olds who want to feel more out in the world than 
they could at school. 


620. There are a number of aspects of a local college which make it 
quite unlike the other institutions with which we have been dealing. 
It is largely but by no means exclusively a teen-age institution. Its 
work is determined by content and level rather than by age—it 
provides, for instance, Ordinary National Certificate but not Higher 
National Certificate courses—and, as we have seen, the road to a 
further educational qualification is lined with men whose journey 1s 
taking longer than they expected. It is an institution housing a 
variety of ad hoc courses of varying lengths, each adapted to the 
Precise amount of ground to be covered. (A school, on the other 
hand, sets out to provide an education for a given number of years 
and its courses are, by and large, determined by the amount of 
ground that can be covered in the time.) The day students in a 
technical college comprise some full-time students and a much more 
humerous group of part-time students. The full-time students them- 
selves are of two kinds. There are those who are as much students 
and nothing else as if they attended a university or a school. There 
are others (those on sandwich courses) who may put in as many weeks 
of term as an Oxford or Cambridge undergraduate, but who have a 
full-time job for the other half of the year. They have a stake in two 
Worlds—and this is just what some people need. The full-time students 
may be, or may become, the core of the college; they cannot be the 
college as the pupils are the school. Lastly, the college has a very 
considerable body of evening work. These four aspects of its organi- 
sation combine to make the technical college a more impersonal 
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institution than a school; on the other hand, it does not make 
demands on a student for loyalty, which he may (especially if he is 
in a temporarily rebellious mood) resent as irrelevant and impertinent. 
There are boys and girls for whom the atmosphere of a technical 
college is right at this stage of development and not least so because 
of its self-organised student activities. Its place in the educational 
provision for 16 and 17 year-olds is bound up with the fact that it is 
different from school. We would not have it otherwise. 


621. It seems to us, then, that local technical colleges are really 
bridge institutions—they belong to the worlds both of school and 
of adult education because the adolescents whom they serve have one 
foot in the world of childhood and one in adult life. Administratively, 
they belong wholly to the world of further education. This ought not 
to matter, but it does apparently act as a barrier to those whose 
knowledge is of schools. The world of further education is often to 
them a foreign country, whose language is incomprehensible and for 
which they feel a visa is probably necessary. It seems at least probable 
that a good many boys and girls who would have welcomed a full- 
time course at a technical college leave school without ever having 
realised that it was a Possibility. In our view it is important not only 
that there should be close Co-operation between institutions on both 
sides of the line, but also that the education authorities, the heads of 
schools and the principals of colleges should all regard all forms of 
education catering for boys and girls of these ages, and especially those 
which provide full-time education, as being parts of one service, 
planned as such and deliberately setting out to feed one another. 


622. Have we all the elements that are needed to make a suitable 


provision for the full-time educational needs of 16 and 17 year-olds? 
Or is there a missing piece? H 


for the very numerous group (especiall 


» Nor as continuing beyond, 
say, the age of 19. As we see it, there would be a wide range of 
practical courses—commerce, pre-nursing and catering, for instance, 
all lend themselves to full-time courses of two to three years duration 
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—and also of academic courses roughly parallel to those that are 
found in the Sixth Forms of schools. There would also, we hope, be 
room for courses that were not tied to examinations and regulations, 
but existed just because they provided a good education. It is courses 
of this kind which bring the best out of an experimentally minded 
staff—and a Junior College would hardly be worth trying if it were 
not staffed by men and women with the spirit of pioneers. There 
would, we hope, be access from the Junior College to further educa- 
tion of all kinds as well as to employment, for it would be our hope 
that a very wide range of ability and interests would be found among 
its students. We do not, then, think of a Junior College as replacing 
Sixth Forms, but as standing side by side with them, providing an 
alternative form of education for those who had got incurably tired 
of school and for those whose schools had no Sixth Forms. There 
might well be scope for such a Junior College in widely contrasted 
circumstances. It is difficult to believe that the conurbations which 
house two-fifths of the country’s population would not each throw 
up sufficient students for such a venture. It is easy also to see that a 
Junior College might be of value in areas where the nature of 
the population and the pattern of secondary school organisation 
make it likely that a good many secondary schools will each produce 
only a handful of pupils wanting to continue their full-time education 
after 16. We are not, of course, sure that there is room for such an 
institution in the English educational system—it would be impossible 
to be sure without a trial—but we have an impression that, various 
though the present available forms may be, there is a gap which 
ought to be filled. We would welcome experiments. 


623. Even when the four-fold expansion of full-time education up 
to 18 at which we are aiming has been accomplished, half the 
boys and girls will continue to leave school at 16 and go to work. 
They will not, of course, have done with education, once county 
Colleges have been introduced, but the end of compulsory school 
attendance will mark a much more decisive stage in their education 
than in that of those with whom we have hitherto been concerned 
in this chapter. Throughout the preparation of our report we have 
been conscious of an anxiety lest schools, in doing more and more 
for those who will stay longer in them, should do less for those who 
will leave as soon as they are allowed to. We have had a good ve 
to say about their interests in Chapters 8 and 9. They must not be 
left out of consideration in this chapter. School to 16 and a county 
College to 18 can, we are sure, provide a satisfactory education for 
those who are likely to choose it, provided that both the schools and 
the county colleges are convinced that the work they are engaged 
on for their pupils is second to none in importance. Those who 
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leave school at 16 must not be looked on as premature leavers. They 
need courses specially designed to reach a satisfactory stopping 
point at the end of their school career, and they need quite as good 
teaching as anybody else. We have no doubt that some of these pupils 
will be found in all the types of schools we have been discussing in 
this chapter. No doubt, too, all these schools can provide an effective 
education for their 16 year-old leavers. But schools which have to 
concentrate on pupils who leave at 16, because they have few others, 
are obviously in the most favourable Position to develop appropriate 
techniques for serving their interests. They are likely to be pace- 
setters in this field. If there were no such schools, it would, we 
believe, be necessary to invent them, lest the interests of those who 
go to work at 16 should be overlooked, 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

624. We summarise our conclusions in this way : 
(a) If by 1980 (or thereabouts) about half the boys and girls in 
the country are to continue in full-time education (including 


sandwich courses) until they are 18 a four-fold increase will be 
needed. 


(6) This increase in the years above the limit of compulsory 
attendance can only be achieved through persuasion. Needs and 
wishes differ widely so that, wherever possible, there should be 


freedom to choose not only what to study but the sort of institution 
to attend. 


(c) Existing institutions can be differentiated by the age-range they 
serve, by whether or not they are co-educational, by their size and 
by whether or not they enrol part-time as well as full-time students. 
In all these respects choice, wherever Possible, should be open to 
boys and girls, i 


(d) The situation in rural areas, where choice will often not be 


practicable, imposes special obligations on authorities and on 
staff to cater for the varying needs and wishes of older teen-agers. 
(e) A four-fold expansion of full-time education which we en- 
visage requires that all (or nearly all) those who attend selective 
schools should remain in full-time education until 18 and that 
about one-third of the remainder Should do so. This will involve 
not only an expansion of Sixth Forms of the types described in 
Part Five, but the development of sandwich courses in further 
education and of practical courses of the types described in 
Chapter 35. 


(f) The presumption is that Sixth Form courses of the customary 
academic kind are best provided in schools because of the advan- 
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tage of continuity of teaching. Parallel provision of academic 
courses in institutions other than schools is, however, also required. 


(g) There is no similar presumption about where practical courses 
are best provided, but there is nothing against their being developed 
in schools. They could be provided either in schools or in other 
institutions. 

(h) The size of school necessary to support practical courses 
suggests that many grammar and modern schools will be unable 
to produce the numbers necessary to make such courses economic 
beyond the age of 16. 

(i) We hope to see the development of more secondary technical 
schools, commonly with provision for Sixth Forms dispropor- 
tionately large in relation to the main school, in order to allow 
of transfers from other types of school. 

(j) Comprehensive schools have a specialised role in two respects 
—to make it easier to provide without delay or friction appro- 
priate courses for the varied needs of boys and girls of all levels 
of ability, and to serve as a socially unifying force in the community. 


(k) The first purpose involves relatively large numbers if each 
comprehensive school is to contain pupils of all ages from 11 to 
18. The necessary numbers could be reduced if this age range were 
divided between two schools. 
(I) Typical situations in which comprehensive schools can suitably 
be introduced are: 
(i) in densely populated areas where a variety of schools can 
be made accessible; 
Gi) in areas where the selective provision is unsatisfactorily 
low; 
(iii) in newly developing areas where existing secondary pro- 
vision is clearly inadequate, and where it is especially important 
to develop a united community; 
(iv) in thinly populated country districts and small self-contained 


industrial townships, where one good all-purpose secondary 
school may be the only viable alternative to two poorly equipped 


and inadequately staffed separate institutions. 
(m) The difficulties which confront all new institutions ought not 
to be aggravated by introducing comprehensive schools in make- 
shift accommodation. 
(n) Comprehensive and other schools may gain from being 
neighbours. But there are situations where a comprehensive school 
could only be established by doing harm to existing schools 
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which are doing a very good job. We cannot afford to lose any 
good school, whatever its classification. 


(0) Local technical colleges have a special part to play because of 
their more adult atmosphere (facilitated by the absence of boys 
and girls under 15) and of their close connection with the outside 
world (made apparent by the presence of part-time students). 


(p) There may be room fora special Junior College parallel with, 
but not in place of, Sixth Forms, enrolling only full-time students, 
offering a wide variety of courses both academic and practical. 
Experiments should be invited and encouraged. 


(a) We expect that half the boys and girls in the country will still 
be leaving school at 16 in 1980. Their interests must not be 
neglected. Schools where most pupils give up full-time education 
at 16 are especially well placed to look after their interests and to 
develop the best kind of courses for them. 


CHAPTER 37 


The Teachers 


625. This report has been concerned with a programme of educa- 
tional advance. Everything in education depends ultimately on the 
teacher, and everything in educational progress depends upon there 
being teachers with the right qualities, and in the right numbers, to 
carry it out. More teachers will be needed because with a school- 
leaving age of 16, there will be more pupils to be taught. More 
teachers will also be needed to do more effectively what is already 
being done, since most teachers at present have too many pupils to 
teach. The additional number required to meet the first of these 
demands is, on a teacher/pupil ratio of 1 : 17, much smaller than the 
number needed to meet the second. Moreover, if we can satisfy the 
first demand, we shall find it a good deal easier, at one remove, to 
satisfy the second. Longer staying on at school means a bigger field 
from which to recruit teachers. Recently one in three of all 17 year- 
olds at school have gone on to become teachers; and among girls the 
proportion was two in three. With rising demands from so many 
other occupations for a greater number of recruits from Sixth Forms, 
there cannot be an adequate improvement in the supply of teachers 
from the present numbers. We saw in Chapter 1 that 9 per cent of all 
army recruits in the top group of ability, and 65 per cent of the 
next group, had left school at 15. Thus there is evidence that the 
field of recruitment for teachers can be enlarged if a longer school 
life can be achieved. So far then from the two kinds of demand 
for additional teachers being in competition, we regard meeting 
the smaller demand (more teachers for new work) as being to 
some extent a condition for being able to satisfy the larger demand 
(more teachers for existing pupils). Similarly, whatever we can do to 
reduce the size of classes in primary and secondary schools will result 
in more boys and girls reaching the end of compulsory school life 
with a good knowledge for their age and an interest in their school 


work. More of them will want to go on with their education, thus 


increasing the first kind of demand and, incidentally, the field from 
which future teachers can be found. The problem of teacher supply is 


essentially one of pump-priming. 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY 

626. Not only do we want enough teachers; we want enough good 

teachers. Are these two demands inconsistent ? The question is openly 

asked and must be treated seriously. Behind it often lies the politely 
427 
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suppressed question—are enough of the existing teachers good 
enough? When a parent asks this question, he usually means “‘is the 
teacher’s discipline good?” or, “do the children get their 11 plus (or 
G.C.E.)?” The first question is in any event fundamental; the second 
no less so if it is interpreted to cover the necessity for developing every 
child’s latent ability. Teachers themselves would wish to add further 
items for self-examination. They would, for instance, want to know 
how much a teacher knows of the background and progress of every 
boy or girl in the class, and not only of the bright or troublesome 
ones. Teachers need this individual knowledge to be able to teach 
effectively; they need it still more to be able to help boys and girls to 
grow up into the strengths they have in them and to circumvent and 
finally to discard the weaknesses that lie beside those strengths within 
the human personality. This knowledge cannot be gained, or this help 
given, if a teacher sees his pupils during lessons only. He must get to 
know them also when they are relaxed and should not be expected to 
be on their best behaviour. It takes all sorts to make a good staff. 
Let us take two extreme types. At the one end, there is the slightly 
aloof, rather astringent man or woman who never plays to the gallery, 
rarely unbends, is never content to accept shoddy work and, it is 
implicit in the character, is Scrupulously just. Blame from such a 
teacher is accepted as deserved; Praise is treasured as worth having. 
The standards set in such a teacher’s classroom are not easily for- 
gotten. At the other end of the scale are the teachers whose presence 
is welcomed on many occasions out of school hours, Without them, 
societies and games would not flourish, plays would not be produced 


discipline and pleasure that come from the voluntary completion of 
a self-appointed task. It is they who seem to their pupils to understand 
what boys and girls are really like. It would be a poor staff which did 


not contain teachers with whom their pupils li hen they 
EA eh pupils like to be, even w. 


happens to their pupils. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
pupils have no sense of this. At school it may mainly take the dis- 
concerting negative form of quickness in detecting sentiments that do 
not ring true, but in later years it is surprising to find how many men 
and women (and often still more surprising to find which men and 
women) realise that it was these men of little showing who“... -> 
with toil of their Today Bought for us Tomorrow”. A good teacher 
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needs, too, another form of integrity—an intellectual integrity that 
neither the dilettante nor the cynic possesses, but which marks the 
man who has honestly fought his way through to a philosophy of life 
which he would like his pupils to share, but which he is determined 
they must not accept on his authority or for any other reason than a 
genuine conviction of its worth after con. dering all that can be said 
against it. 

628. But integrity and humility are not enough. There must also be 
maturity and strength. Maturity—a good teacher must be a grown 
man, not an arrested adolescent. He must have a life of his own as 
well as the life he shares with his pupils. Strength—first of all, that 
curious combination of qualities which makes a group of boys and 
girls obedient (as they will enjoy being) instead of disobedient (which 
they will try to be). And the good teacher needs another kind of 
strength. He needs competence in what he teaches. If he is not master 
of his subject, his pupils will not feel any confidence that he could, 
had he wanted, have held just as good a position in the world outside 
the school as in it. And that feeling of confidence is a matter of impor- 
tance to boys and girls as they get near the stage when they are ready 
to leave school, which was once their world, and begin to fix their 
eyes on the world of employment to which they are going. Auburn’s 
children no doubt felt an added respect for their schoolmaster 
because “‘the village all declared how much he knew”. 


629. It is an exacting picture we have drawn of the qualities required 
of a good teacher. Are we asking too much ? Can we really expect the 
300,000th teacher to have all these qualities ? Of course not. Let it be 
granted that the best teachers are born teachers who would not be 
happy doing anything else. They are, and will always be, few in 
number, We are more concerned with good teachers, of whom we may 
hope to secure enough, for good teachers can be made. Two things 
are necessary. There must be a supply of men and women of the right 
level of education and type of personality, and their introduction to 
teaching must take place under favourable conditions both while they 
are training and in their first year of teaching. As far as personality 
is concerned, there is no need to complain about the young people 
now coming forward—the only justifiable criticism (and it is one that 
time cures) is that they are too young. On the score of their own 
educational standards, there has been more room fot doubt. The 
recruitment of graduates in recent years has been disappointing in 
quality. The students in training colleges have often had too low a 
standard of general education both when they entered and when they 
left. The three-year course should help here. A more widely justified 
complaint, however, has been about the conditions in their first jobs. 
The schools which are most difficult to teach in are generally the 
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schools which have most vacancies for teachers. They are the schools 
to which too many new teachers go. It can be a kill-or-cure initiation. 
The pupils are unsettled; and neither the head nor anyone else on the 
staff has any opportunity to train the newcomer properly. Two at 
least of the reasons why some schools are difficult to teach in are large 
classes and a heavy turn-over of staff. Both are associated with the 
general shortage of teachers. An increase in the quantity of teachers 
would mean an increase in the quality of new teachers, since they 
could be better trained. 


630. An increase in the quantity of teachers would also mean a 
decrease in the number of pupils who today are badly taught even by 
good, even by first-rate, teachers. We shall never make the best of 
the country’s talent as long as it is possible for a child to sit quietly 
unobserved in the middle of a large class attracting neither much 
praise nor much blame. The larger the class, the more certain it is 
that there will be some such. In many schools, the most profitable 
way to an improvement in the quality of teaching lies through an 
increase in the size of the staff. There is another way, too, in which 
the quality of education in some schools today is defective through 
lack of sufficient teachers. Whole subjects may be omitted, or aspects 
of them cut out, because there is nobody competent to teach them. 
The housecraft room or workshop may be empty; the gymnastic 
apparatus unused; physics and chemistry untaught because, although 
there may be enough teachers in the school, and even enough good 
teachers, there is none qualified in these subjects. There are, too, 
the really backward children, who, in a good many schools, must tail 
along at the bottom of a class for lack of enough teachers to take 
them separately or—what is quite as important—enough teachers 
with the right experience and skill for this particular work. We make 
no apology, then, for the fact that our approach to the problem of 
teachers must necessarily be a quantitative one. 


631. But, if the quality of education in a good many secondary 
schools suffers from the lack of teachers with specialist qualifications, 
it is also true that the diversification of the curriculum as boys and 
girls grow older, and the contrast between the work of teachers at 
different stages of education, gives us ground for hope. We come back 
to the 300,000th teacher. Out of each annual intake of 15,000 oF 
16,000 teachers will there not be such a tail that it would be better to 
be content with fewer teachers and a shorter educational programme ? 
We should be tempted to agree if all teachers were doing the same job 
and had to have the same sort of qualifications, but that is not the 
case. What good teachers have in common—and it is quite an essential 
quality—is a real personal interest in the boys and girls they teach 
and in their progress towards maturity. But the jobs they do differ 
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greatly and require very different other qualities and interests. For 
this reason it is more realistic (and also more encouraging) to talk 
about the 900th new housecraft teacher, or the 3,000th new infant 
teacher, or the 100th new classical graduate than about the 16,000th 
new teacher. We really have to think in terms of recruiting a few large 
and many small groups of differently qualified people. This has always 
been true. It will, we hope, be true in an even more important sense 
in future. The extensions to the educational system that we recom- 
mend are extensions at its upper end where the curriculum is already 
more diversified than in earlier years, and must become even more so. 
More teachers will be needed with really professional skills and with 
active interests in a wide variety of the occupations to which their 
pupils will go. There is no reason to suppose that people with these 
practical skills are any less interested in young people than others 
whose interests have been in line with the normal school curriculum. 
There just has not in the past been sufficient opportunity to teach the 
things that interest them, and so they have not become teachers. 


NUMBERS AND RATIOS 


632. What are the facts about the present position? The number of 
full-time teachers in England and Wales in 1958 was 319,000, about 
100,000 more than in 1947. This total excludes teachers in universities. 


It includes not only maintained schools but independent schools 


(whether recognised as efficient or not) and also the staffs of training 
colleges and establishments of further education. Out of the 258,000 
in maintained schools nearly 6,000 (2-3 per cent) were not qualified 
teachers. The distribution of the teachers among these various 
institutions is shown in Table 72 on the following page; the same 
data are also presented visually in Chart 21 on page 433. Half 
the teachers are employed in primary schools, where there is rightly 


a preponderance of women because of the young age of the child- 
ren. It is this which accounts for the fact that in the schools as a 
chers for every two men, so that 


whole there are three women tea e r 
teaching appears to be predominantly a women’s profession. In those 
Parts of it, however, with which we have been principally concerned 


in this report—the secondary schools and establishments of further 
education—the proportions are reversed. There are roughly ik 
men to every two women teachers; while, in further eas y 
itself, 85 per cent of the full-time teachers are men. We quote a 
proportions not because we think they necessarily represent a sa i 
factory state of affairs, but because it is important to realise what the 


Present position is. 


633. About 22 per ¢ 
equivalent qualification 


ent of all teachers are graduates or have 
s. The total of 69,000 graduates is some 25,000 
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Table 72. Distribution of Full-time Teachers by the Type of Institution 
in which they teach, 1958 (England and Wales). 


Numbers of Teachers (000) 
Type of Institution p 
Graduate* |Non-Graduate| Total 

Primary 6 143 149 
Secondary— 

Modern H 51 62 

Grammar 29 8 37 

Technical 2 3 5 

Other 2 3 5 
Independent Efficient; 10 9 19 
Other Independentt = — pai 13 
Further Education 6 9 15 
Training Colleges 1 1 2 
Miscellaneous 2 10 12 
ee Nanas ren 

Total | 6 237 13 | 319 


t These schools include pupils of both pri 
ese | Primary and secondary age. 
* Division between graduates and non-graduates not known. ae 


secondary schools pupils are already in schools with staffing ratios of 


this magnitude. But 500,000 of these pupils were in grammar schools, 
and grammar schools owe their relatively good staffing ratios to the 
number of older pupils doing advanced work for whom smaller 
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classes are necessary. As the total number of pupils staying on to 16 
and beyond rises, so will there be a more than proportionate increase 
in the number of teachers needed. The worst feature of the present 
situation is the number of pupils in schools where the staffing ratio is 
decidedly worse than the average. There are about 130,000 of them 
in schools where it is 1 to 26 or worse. Nearly all of these are in 
modern schools. 


635. Staffing ratios include all teachers, whether full-time or part- 
time, whether qualified or not. The use made of part-time teachers 
varies greatly throughout the country. Altogether they give the 
equivalent of about 6,500 full-time teachers. The figure for the 
maintained schools is about 4,000. In the three northern divisions 
of the Ministry of Education they represent an addition of 1:7 
per cent to the number of full-time teachers; in the Metropolitan, 
Eastern and Midland Divisions (where most use is made of part-time 
teachers) they represent an addition of 3-5 per cent. We saw in 
paragraph 632 that a little over 2 per cent of all full-time teachers in 
maintained and assisted schools are unqualified. Once again there are 
considerable local variations. In one big industrial county they 
Tepresent 4 per cent of the total—about one-third of them students 
waiting to get into training colleges. 


636. It is easy for a layman to confuse the staffing ratio of a school 
with the size of its classes. There must in secondary schools be more 
teachers than classes, principally because smaller teaching groups are 
essential for some subjects at all stages of the secondary school, and 
for all subjects at the top of the school. Any secondary class of over 
30 pupils is officially classified as oversize. On this basis there were in 
1958 in England over 38,000 oversize classes—more than half the 
total number. Let us accept the fact that some of these are only just 
above the approved maximum and apply a more stringent test. 
Nobody will deny that a secondary class of 36 is too big. But over 
a fifth (21 per cent) of the secondary classes in England were of at 
least that size. The story as regards regional variations is depicted in 
Table 73. A teacher in the Midlands is twice as likely as a teacher in 
London or in the south-east to find himself in charge of a class of 
36 boys or girls. 

637. There is one other aspect of the shortage of teachers, to which 
we have already referred. We have had something to say in Chapter 
23 about the lack of graduate teachers in science and mathematics- 
There is quite as acute a shortage in many of the practical subjects- 
Enquiries made in 1958 showed 400 school workshops closed for lack 
of teachers. In 1955 a survey of 3,500 schools with girl pupils showed. 
that only 11 per cent had teachers with a recognised qualification in 
needlework. There are some 4,000 maintained secondary schools 
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Table 73. Percentages of Secondary School Classes with 36 or more 
Pupils, by Ministry of Education Divisions (England), 1958. 


Percentage of 
Secondary classes 


Division with 36 or 

more pupils 
Northern .. aie os oe aie 18 
East and West Ridings .. Ks sa 21 
North Midland .. we si a6 18 
Eastern... T SE oji sx 21 
Metropolitan (London and Middlesex) 13 
South-Eastern aia as sts 14 
Southern .. sg aa sa ai IS 
South-Western .. a aie ae lo 
Midland .. se re a s 28 
North-Western .. ka a k 15 


DOPE e a 
which are either girls’ schools or co-educational, but there are only 
1,600 to 1,700 women teachers who are fully qualified for physical 
education. And so we could go on. There is no doubt that regional 
variations would be as marked in this field as in the over-all picture. 
We have a long way to go before we can claim to be giving everywhere 
a full secondary education. We look to the introduction of three-year 
teacher training as a means of seeing that some of these specialist 
gaps are filled. What could not be done with two years is in many 
fields perfectly possible in three, provided that the opportunity is 
taken (as it surely should be) to recruit selectively for appropriate 
courses. 
SOURCES OF SUPPLY: l. THE TRAINING COLLEGES 


638. We have sketched a gloomy picture. It was necessary to do so, 

for the facts in many places are grim. But how long need it remain a 

dark one? We turn from demand to supply. There are two main 

sources of supply of teachers, the training colleges and the univer- 

sities. Both draw their students mainly from the grammar schools. 

Recruitment of teachers who have spent part at least of their 

secondary education in other types of school is, however, growing, 

and we should like to see it further developed. It is usually clear 

enough in a Sixth Form which pupils are possible university candi- 

dates and which ought to aim at a training college. There is, however, 

some overlapping. A number of candidates who eventually go to 

training colleges were serious applicants for university places and 

some of equal calibre always intended to go to a training college. The 

education of future training college students while they are still at 

school is discussed in Chapter 27. a 

639. There is also a good deal of overlapping—and with three-year 
training we hope there will be more—in the kind of schools in which 
they take up teaching. The primary schools are, as Table 72 showed, 
staffed almost entirely by teachers educated in training colleges, and 
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this no doubt will substantially continue. In the secondary field, 
virtually all physical education specialists, housecraft and handicraft 
teachers are college-trained (as distinct from university-trained). With 
these exceptions, the grammar schools have been almost entirely 
staffed by graduates (or teachers with equivalent status e.g. in music 
or art), and the modern schools substantially by college-trained 
teachers. The modern schools need more graduates and are beginning 
to attract them straight from the universities. The grammar schools 
could pretty certainly do with some college-trained general teachers, 
provided that the three-year course does in fact produce teachers with 
a sufficient competence in one or two subjects to be able to lay sound 
foundations for more advanced work. Recent developments in science 
courses in training colleges have been encouraging in this respect. 


640. Nevertheless, in spite of this developing tendency to an overlap 
both in their recruitment and in the employment they find, the 
problems presented by the two sources of supply are different. In the 
training colleges at present the general Picture is that the demand for 
places exceeds the supply. There are exceptions (especially in the 
housecraft colleges), but it is fair to say that the present trouble is lack 
of opportunity for training. The Association of Teachers in Colleges 
and Departments of Education maintains a Clearing House which 
deals with applications for all training colleges (with the exception of 
the Roman Catholic colleges for women and specialist colleges for 
women for such subjects as physical education and housecraft). The 
registrations for the academic year 1959-60 showed 6,420 applica- 
tions from men for 4,417 places—a surplus of 2,003 candidates—and 
12,176 applications for women for 8,799 places—a surplus of 3,377. 
Tt would be tempting to add the two surplus figures together and 
say that the country could have had 5,000 more teachers in 1961 if 
there had been that number more places available in training colleges 
in the autumn of 1959. It would, however, be wrong to do this 
because a good many applications are from unqualified or unsuitable 
persons, while others are withdrawn for various reasons, among them 
the fact that some applicants have succeeded in obtaining a university 
place. But, even when allowance is made for all this, it still seems 
certain that the number of applications would have justified rather 
more places than were in fact available. 


641. What are the prospects for the future? It is difficult as yet to 
assess the effect of the extension of two-year training to three years. 
Will Sixth Form pupils see it as an advantage (which we are quite sure 
they will find it) or as a disincentive which will make them turn to 
other careers with less exacting training? Although some potential 
candidates may be discouraged, we feel fairly confident that the 
number (as distinct from the Proportion) of Sixth Formers who come 
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forward for training as teachers will continue to rise. Teaching is a 
satisfying career and, for women who do not go to a university, is at 
present an attractive one in pay as compared with others. We saw in 
Chapter 27 that Sixth Form general courses contain many pupils of 
roughly equal ability who are considering nursing, secretarial work 
and teaching as possible careers. Teaching is certainly not the least 
attractive among them from an economic standpoint. The position 
is more doubtful for men, but we are still inclined to think that the 
numbers needed can be obtained. 


642. The main reason for temperate optimism is that a policy of 
expanding the number of places in training colleges would be working 
with natural forces and not against them. After a considerable period 
when they have been working steadily against the schools we are now 
in sight of a favourable conjunction. It is not always realised how 
big a difference ten years can make in the task of the schools. This is 
illustrated in Table 74, which sets out the number of boys and girls 
of what is now compulsory school age (5-15) who were alive in 1938, 
1947 and 1958. The actual staffing ratio for 1958 in maintained 
primary and secondary schools combined was 1 to 26-1. Using this 
Tatio as a basis, the table shows, first, the number of teachers who 
would have been required in each year to teach all the children aged 
5 to 15 (and not only those in maintained schools); and, secondly, 
the staffing ratio which would have resulted if the number of teachers 
ss ee for 1958 had been available for this purpose in 1938 and 
47. 


Table 74. Number of Boys and Girls aged 5 to 15 in 1938, 1947 and 
1958 and the hypothetical Number of Teachers and Staffing Ratios 
for the earlier Years on the Basis of the 1958 Figures. (England 


and Wales). 
Number of Teachers 


Number of Boys Required to teach them Staffing Ratio 

Year and Girls on ratio of 1 to 26-1 if 262,000 Teachers 

aged 5 to 15 (1958 ratio for had been available 

maintained schools) in 1938 and 1947 

(000) (000) 

1938 6,054 232 1:231 
1947 5,594 214 1:213 
1958 6,839 262 1: 26-1 


We have been passing through a period when conditions for educa- 
tional advance have been singularly unfavourable—rising aggregate 
numbers, headed by relatively small 18 year-old age-groups. The 
Candidates for training college places this year and the next two years 
come from small age-groups, but in 1961 we enter a period of rapidly 
rising numbers of 18 year-olds. If we have been able throughout the 
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lean period not only to maintain but slightly to increase the number 
of students entering training colleges, it seems clear that the number 
could be maintained, and pretty certain that it could be increased, in 
the years from 1961 onwards—always provided the places are there. 
We have been glad to observe the decisions, based upon the advice of 
the National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of 
Teachers, to increase the number of places in training colleges. But 
these steps were not designed to make provision for any further 
advances in the educational system such as we propose in this report 
—notably the raising of the school-leaving age. We therefore recom- 
mend that the National Advisory Council should now be invited to 
consider as a matter of urgency the further steps that will be 
necessary. We are approaching a period when recruiting conditions 
ought to be favourable, which will be followed by a period when the 
aggregate number of children of school age will be lower—a favour- 


able period for raising the school age. “We must take the current when 
it serves, or lose our ventures”. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY: 2, THE UNIVERSITIES 


643. Our main anxiety about the 
training colleges is the possible lack 
main anxiety about the supply of g 


supply of teachers through the 
of opportunity for training. Our 
raduates is the lack of desire to 
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the highest auspices to convince young people of the challenge and 
opportunities which teaching offers, and of its place as one of the 
most important agents of social and individual progress. It is not only 
the young people who need convincing. It is essential that teaching 
should be as highly regarded in society as any of the professions—it 
cannot give this standing to itself. 

644. What would a recruiting campaign for teachers, particularly as 
directed to university students, have to offer? A good teacher is 
interested in learning. He is a man or woman who is still interested in 
developing his own knowledge of his subject after his formal educa- 
tion in it stops. He is the sort of man who will not be content to put 
it on one side, keeping it only as a leisure time interest (if that) as he 
turns to real work. He is determined that it shall be his work. The 
historian, the classic, the French scholar with a true passion for his 
subject, is more likely to be able to satisfy it by becoming a teacher 
than in any other way. This has not been true in recent years of 
mathematicians and scientists. Teaching has not presented itself to 
them in any great numbers as the obvious thing for them to do. They 
have to be shown (and can be shown) that it is at least one obvious 
thing to do, and one which has many advantages if their interest in 
their subject is on a broad front. This explanation is important, and 
we are by no means sure that it is being sufficiently given at present. 
Scientists and mathematicians need to be satisfied that the conditions 
under which they will live and work in a school, though very different 
from those which prevail in other types of employment open to them, 
are more satisfactory in some ways and for some purposes. 


645. Besides the born teachers whom no one can keep out, we need 
those men and women who are brought into teaching because they 
are interested in their subjects. Does teaching offer all the induce- 
ments it could, and should, to men and women with this desire ? We 
repeat what we said in an earlier chapter. Opportunities for private 
study, for writing, for contact through professional associations with 
others whose interests lie in the same field, for travel and for acquiring 
such tools of one’s trade as books or scientific apparatus—these are 
attractions which teaching can offer to the men and women it seeks 
to recruit and in which it can, and should, compete with other 
possible employers. We doubt if it does so at present in sufficient 
measure; and we are by no means sure that individual teachers and 
individual schools are left that freedom from tiresome minor restric- 
tions that professional men in other occupations expect. It is no good 
having a recruiting campaign for highly qualified teachers based on 


false promises. 


646. Nor can any recruiting campaign, however well organised and 
energetically pressed, be expected to achieve much success if the 
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material rewards of teaching for a graduate are noticeably lower, all 
things considered, than those of other careers that are equally open 
to him. The great difference between the university graduate and the 
student leaving a training college is that there is severe competition 
from many quarters to secure the services of the former, and that it 
is therefore necessary to offer much more pay to get him into teaching. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES 


647. In the long run the schools will not be able to get the graduates 
they need without an expansion of the universities. But the crisis in 
the schools is here and now. For years past, the passage through the 
schools of the very large number of children born just after the end 
of the last war has obsessed administrators, exhausted teachers and 
penalised each individual pupil. In a few years, what has been educa- 
tion’s biggest handicap will become education’s biggest opportunity. 
Each year from now on will, however, also see an increasing pressure 
on those whose job it is to teach those older boys and girls who will 
themselves become teachers. If the job is to be well done, there will 
have to be a marked increase in the number of graduate teachers with 
good honours degrees. We saw in Chapter 23 how distorted is the 
age structure of the teaching profession as far as men and women 
with first-class honours degrees are concerned. At a time when there 


moment will last; this makes it necessary not to delay the recruiting 


ie we recommend. Now is the time to launch it, with real force 
1t. 
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649. The second possible step is to encourage short-service recruit- 
ment of various types. It would make all the difference in the world to 
the girls’ schools and to the co-educational schools with Sixth Forms 
if it were possible to bring back to their staffs a good many of the 
married women who have left them in recent years, and to bring in 
men and women from other occupations. There is both a long-term 
and a short-term aspect of this problem. Women teachers as a group 
will always have a shorter expectation of teaching life than men 
because of the claims of marriage and bringing up a family; but, of all 
the professions open to women, teaching is the easiest to reconcile 
with these needs. It is important that the internal organisation of the 
schools and the conditions of service (full-time and part-time) should 
be carefully scrutinised to make sure that full advantage is taken of 
the possibilities. The short-term problem is to secure the return for a 
period of five to ten years of sufficient graduate specialists to make 
sure that we do not lose through lack of teachers the promise of the 
immediate future. The armed forces have short-service commissions 
for young men to meet some of their special needs; might not educa- 
tion have a financially attractive short-service scheme to meet the 
Present great need and surpassing opportunity in Sixth Forms? The 
main untapped resources are no doubt of women teachers, but we 
believe that there are also men who might be available. There are 
already some very late entrants to the profession whose work has 
enabled them to keep their specialist knowledge fresh. More might be 
brought in for a limited period of years if the financial conditions were 
Suitable and the possibility brought to their notice. Teaching has also 
always recruited a fair number of young men who never intend to 
make it their life work, but who want to teach for a limited period of 
time. May there not be room for expansion here? 


650. There is a third immediate step that could be taken. There is no 
Possible, or at least tolerable, delegation of the tiresome, routine, yet 
exacting task of correcting exercises and essays. Unless the teacher 
knows the individual mistakes that particular pupils make, unless (at 
the top of the school) he can study the whole “form” of his pupils, he 
cannot teach well. Teacher’s assistants are not really a possibility. 
But there is no reason why teachers should not be freed of a good deal 
of clerical and routine work that could be better done by others. It is 
a wrong use of a teacher’s time to employ him on secretarial work— 
there has been a considerable increase in the amount of secretarial 
help available to headmasters, but we doubt if any serious study has 
been made of the extent to which it could lighten the load of all 
teachers. Teachers of those subjects which use a great deal of appa- 
ratus and materials can be helped in other more direct ways. There is 
a well-recognised case for laboratory technicians; there is a strong 
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case for non-teaching assistants in craft shops, school gardens, art 
rooms and libraries. A realistic study of possible ancillary services of 
all kinds to save the teacher’s scarcer skill would be well worth while. 


651. The immediate steps we have been listing are not only, of course, 
applicable to grammar schools and their Sixth Forms but to all 
schools. The crisis is not only one of the Sixth Forms—though in its 
bearing on the supply of future teachers it is most acute there. In all 
other respects it is at least as serious in modern schools. 


652. The conditions which govern the supply of teachers for technical 
colleges differ in a good many respects from those which affect 
schools, and in some ways they make the problem more difficult. 
There is, for instance, no regular school-college-school sequence, 
because a fair amount of industrial, professional or research ex- 
perience is expected of candidates for teaching posts in technical 
colleges. There are obvious personal disadvantages in the fact that so 
many teachers in schools have no experience of anything else but 
education, but it does at least simplify the problem of recruitment. 
There are obvious advantages in the technical college teacher’s wider 
experience (provided that it was reasonably successful experience), 
but there is always the risk that the more successful in industry are 
the less willing to come out of it. The greater age of entry also brings 
its own problems of recognition of previous experience for pension 
and salary purposes. There are special features, too, of the technical 
college teacher’s life which distinguish it from the schoolmaster’s. 
His actual teaching hours are spread over a much longer period of 
time each week, and may well in future be spread also over a larger 
portion of the year. It is every bit as important for him to know his 
students personally, but it is a good deal more difficult because so 
much of his work lies with students who attend only one day a week. 
This infrequency of contact is experienced in schools only by specialist 
teachers of subjects which have a minimum time allocation, and it is 
recognised by their colleagues as one of the greatest possible handi- 
caps. In technical colleges, however, it is not the exception but the 
tule, and the rarity of contact in teaching cannot be A 1 d 
pplemente: 
or corrected by more frequent “out-of-school” meetings. If further 
education is to develop in the way we would desire for those aged 
between 15 and 18, it will be necessary to contrive a staffing policy 
which will confront and overcome these difficulties os 


CHANGING TASKS AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES 


653. Technical colleges, county colleges, Youth Service—each of these 
ae of teaching has its own special problems of recruitment and 
ning, but they also share in the difficulties and opportunities of 
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the general situation as we have sketched it. In our view there is also 
a good deal of room for overlapping functions. As school education 
extends upwards for more and more boys and girls, it will develop 
new subjects and require a higher proportion of more specialised 
teachers than formerly. It will, we believe, be necessary to review with 
great care the whole procedure for training teachers, including the 
role of the university departments of education. We shall almost 
certainly need new types of training colleges, considerably more over- 
lap than there is at present between training for those who are going 
to teach in schools and in further education, and a considerably wider 
age-range of recruitment, especially for certain types of teachers. In 
addition to the residential college, often in a country area, which will 
always have a place in the system, there is room for more day training 
colleges like those in Manchester and Leeds which appeal to people 
with family commitments. 


654. Since teachers are not freely interchangeable, but are effective 
only over a relatively narrow range of subjects, or able to teach well 
children of a comparatively restricted age range, it is likely that not 
only their training, but their conditions of employment should be 
varied and less uniform than at present. We think, as we have already 
said, that the technical colleges may have to diverge from the tradi- 
tional academic year just as their teaching “day” is already spread 
over a greater number of hours than the schoolmaster’s. We have 
suggested that the pattern of attendance and teaching that suits the 
young child, orthe grammar school pupil witha stiff homeworkassign- 
ment, may need more modification than we have yet given it when 
15 year-old boys and girls of a non-academic kind are concerned. 
This will involve a reconsideration of the teacher’s conditions of 
work. There will be other instances. Similarly it will, we believe, be 
necessary to look not only at the terms of employment of one type of 
teacher in relation to other types of teacher, but of one kind of 
Specialist—a craftsman or a scientist for instance—when employed 
in teaching and in industry. None of this re-assessment is easy, but 
we believe it to be necessary. 


655. Inthe last resort we shall get the teachers we deserve. If ordinary 
people have a high regard for teachers and for what they stand for, 
they will be willing to encourage their children to take up this work. 
If, on the other hand, teaching is not ranked high, it will not attract 
recruits of good quality. Our present large teaching force is, in part 
at least, still the product of a situation when teaching represented an 
easy, and to a girl often the only, way out of what was then the 
precarious and lowly regarded status of the weekly wage-earner. 
That, fortunately, is no longer true. Teachers have by their own efforts 
helped to create the conditions in which teaching has to compete hard 
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for recruits. Never before has there been sucha widespread interest in 
and demand for education. Public opinion is in favour of it. It has 
moved to the centre of politics. But the teacher is probably less highly 
regarded in large sections of society than he was. We must try to find 
out why this has come about and how it can be corrected. Part at least 
of the remedy must lie in the schools themselves. If our emphasis in 
education is unduly placed on its economic advantages, it betrays its 
own cause. The teacher should be a lover of learning for its own sake 
and of people in and for themselves. He usually is. He must see to it 
that he commends the goods he deals in for their inherent worth and 
not merely for their cash value. And this is just as true of science and 
of technology as of the humanities, 


656. We have spoken of the bad areas in which inadequate staffing is 
endemic. There are perhaps not many areas where the conditions are 
really bad. But where they are, the results are disastrous. These areas 
—and that means the children of these areas—pay much more than 
their fair share of the price for a shortage of teachers. They suffer 
badly even when the shortage, in the country as a whole, is a small 
one. One way to solve the numerical problem of finding teachers for 
the schools in these bad areas would doubtless be to train more and 
more teachers until men and women were driven to these areas to 
find employment. The present quota system is intended to operate in 
a similar manner. We do not like relying, as a matter of policy, on 


necessities will have to be tackled more directly. It would be of help 
» whether the unattractiveness (in teachers’ 
y financial inducements, the 


ments suggested in paragraph 


ce in the ar are 
wanted most. eee 


657. We cannot close this chapter, or our Teport, without reiterating 
our belief that the nation’s welfare depends now more than ever on 
the quality of its teachers. We need our children to be brought up by 
men and women who are good people, good teachers and good at the 
things they teach. It is as simple as that, and as difficult. Those of us 


who have had the good fortune to be taught by such people know that 
tt is worth any sacrifice to secure it for our children. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


658. The conclusions of this chapter can be summarised as follows :— 


(a) An increased supply of teachers will be needed both because of 
the additional duties that are to be put on the schools, by the 
raising of the school-leaving age and otherwise, and also because 
of the necessity to improve the quality of the work that is already 
being done by the schools (especially by reducing the size of 
classes). These two demands are not in competition with each 
other, as a longer average school life will produce more candi- 
dates for training as teachers. 

(b) The good teacher needs a range of qualities that are not easily 
come by. But the problem of quality should properly be analysed 
into its parts, since what appears as a global demand is in fact the 
aggregation of a number of particular demands for different kinds 
of teachers. 

(c) Staffing ratios are still a long way from what is desirable, and 
there are too many overlarge classes. There is also considerable 
variation between different parts of the country. 


(d) There are two principal sources of supply of teachers—the 
training colleges and the universities. Although there is con- 
siderable overlapping between them, both as to the candidates they 
recruit and the varieties of posts taken up in the schools, the 
problems of the two sources of supply are largely distinct. 


(e) In the case of the supply of the college-trained teachers, the 
main difficulty is the number of places in the training colleges. 
There is little doubt that the number of qualified entrants could be 
increased, especially in the years just ahead, when the “bulge” will 
reach the age of 18. We recommend that the National Advisory 
Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers should be asked 
to advise on the additional number of teachers that will be required 
to raise the school-leaving age, and on the further measures— 
additional to those that have been announced in recent months— 
that will be necessary to supply the number of college-trained 
teachers required. Special attention might be paid to seeing that 
training arrangements are sufficiently flexible to meet the needs of 
older men and women who are attracted to teaching as a career. 


(f) In the case of graduates, the chief difficulty in increasing the 
supply is the inadequate numbers, especially of the graduates with 
higher qualifications, who evince any desire to enter the profession 
of teaching. There should be an energetic campaign to explain the 
attractions to a university graduate of a teaching career. This is 
the more necessary because of the recruitment campaigns set on 
foot by a wide range of other callings. No campaign, however, will 
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(e) Secondary Technical Schools have been created since 1944 out 
of the old, more restricted, Junior Technical schools, but over 40 per 
cent of the local education authorities have no technical schools. In 
much of England the “tripartite” system of grammar, technical and 
modern schools has never come into existence. 

(f) New types of secondary schools are being developed in many 
districts to provide within the same institution for pupils of the whole 
range of ability. In 1956 they provided for some 2 per cent of the 
pupils in maintained secondary schools; in 1959 for 6 per cent; the 
Association of Chief Education Officers estimate that by 1965 they 
may well contain 11 per cent. 


662. Chapter 3. Population Changes and their Educational Conse- 
quences 


(a) It seems clear that most families can now support their children 
throughout a longer school education than would formerly have been 
practicable. This is a consequence of earlier marriage, earlier child- 
bearing within marriage, smaller families, longer expectation of life 
and more opportunities of paid employment for married women. 
(b) But there is evidence that children in unusually large families are 
less likely to get a long education than other children. 


(c) Child-bearing and child-care now represent a break in employ- 
ment for married women rather than an end to it. This has important 
consequences for teaching as well as other careers. It points to the 
need for an education which encourages girls to qualify before 
marriage for careers and to develop interests which they can resume 
in later life. 

(d) The early age of marriage points to a radically different concept 
of how girls of this age should be treated and educated. Over 4 per 
cent of the girls with whom this report is concerned are married 
women. 

663. Chapter 4. Changing Social Needs 


(a) If the family is to be as secure in the future as it has been in the 
past (and we can be content with nothing less), there will have to be a 
conscious effort to prepare the way for it through the educational 
system on a much greater scale than has yet been envisaged. 

(b) The problem of sexual ethics is wider than marriage. Young 
people enjoy a freedom of unsupervised association which is quite 
new and brings both gain and loss. At the same time there is much 
public indecisien over what is right and wrong. Disaster often results 
for the young. > 


(c) Juvenile delinquency and other social problems are especially 
marked in certain areas in which, more even than elsewhere, the 
teacher has to be a social worker. A quick turnover of teachers 
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is to be especially avoided in these areas, but is commonly to be 
found in them. 

(d) The fact that the peak age for juvenile delinquency is the last 
year at school suggests that more thought ought to be given to the 
conditions of boys’ and girls’ life, both in and out of school, during 
the last year or so before they reach the leaving age. 

(e) Teen-agers are especially exposed to the influence of the “mass 
media” of communication. The duty to see that this power is used 
responsibly is one for the whole community, but there is a specific 
educational responsibility to see that the young learn how to approach 
the mass media with discrimination. 


664. Chapter 5. The Pressure of Economic Change 

(a) The community is about one-third richer in material wealth than 
it was in 1938. 

(b) The larger part of the rise in the national standard of consump- 
tion has been in the lower income groups—those who knew the 
schools twenty years ago can see the revolution in the faces of the 
children. 

(c) The earnings of young people have risen faster in proportion 
than those of adults. Those who stay at school have to resist the 
lure of a high immediate wage and to reconcile themselves to a lower 
earning capacity, until they are over 20 years of age, than that 
enjoyed by those who leave at 15. But it is evident that they do then 
catch up and go well ahead. On balance, the effects of prosperity 
have been beneficial to education. 

(d) There is a growing stress on the need for special qualifications 
and for a good general education to secure entry into an increasing 
number of occupations. This tendency may be reinforced by the fact 
that the proportion of young people to the whole population of 
working age is going to rise again after a long period of decline. 


(e) The rapidity of technological change presents an exciting challenge 
for those who can qualify themselves as scientists, technologists and 
technicians. The numbers of these produced by the schools have risen 
rapidly and will continue to do so. But they will remain a minority 
of the working population. For the remainder, the advent of a 
technological age creates different needs—to be able to comprehend 
Something of the language of science and technology; to be at home 
in a world of machines; and to be able to adjust to a rapidly changing 
environment. There may be less need in the future of “skill” in the 
old fashioned sense of the word; what will be needed in ever-growing 
volume will be the quality that can perhaps be described as “general 


mechanical intelligence”. 


15 
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665. Chapter 6. Burdens and Benefits 


(a) Education can be regarded in two ways—either as a duty that 
the state owes to its citizens, and therefore as part of the “welfare 
state”; or as a means of increasing the economic efficiency of the 
whole community, and therefore as a form of productive national 
capital investment. The cost of education must therefore be compared 
both with the other forms of welfare expenditure and with other 
forms of capital investment. We have not attempted to disentangle 
these two purposes. 


(b) So far as can be ascertained, expenditure on the central purposes 
of education in schools (as distinct from school health and nutrition 
programmes on the one hand and from expenditure on university 
and other forms of higher education on the other) has in the last 
twenty years been doing little more than keep up with the general 
expansion of the national income. 


(c) The cost of our recommendations would not be very large when 
set against such other items of national capital investment as expen- 
diture on dwellings or plant and machinery, or alternatively against 
such items of consumption expenditure as drink and tobacco. 


needed for half the 15 year-olds, averaged over the country as 4 
whole. This is therefore the target at which, in the absence of special 
circumstances, local authorities should aim. 


provision for transfers will have to be made for children in all-age 
schools and in unusually small secondary modern schools. 


667. Chapter 8. The Nature of Extended Courses and the Place of 
External Examinations 


(a) Many, probably more than half, of the pupils of the modern 
schools would have their education deflected from its proper lines 


ene All our other recommendations in Chapter 8 are subject 
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(b) In the examinable minority, two groups can be distinguished. 
One of these consists of those boys and girls who have the ability 
to attempt some of the subjects in the G.C.E. at Ordinary level. It is 
important that none of them should be denied the opportunity 
to do so. 


(c) There remains another group—consisting of about one-third 
or rather more of the pupils in modern schools over the age of 15—for 
whom external examinations below the level of the G.C.E. may serve 
x useful purpose, and official policy should be modified to recognise 
this. 

(d) We are, however, impressed with the dangers of large-scale 
external examinations, which a national system could not avoid. 
External examinations should therefore develop on a regional, or 
preferably a local, basis. Experiments on these lines should continue 
for a period of about five years, and a further enquiry should be 
held into their results, before any decision is taken concerning the 
creation of a national system. 

(e) There is also need for further experience and enquiry before a 
judgement can be expressed on the relative advantages of subject 
examinations and group examinations. 


(f) Some of the purposes served by an external examination can 
also be met by a formal assessment by the school, at the time of 
leaving, of a pupil’s performance and attainments during his whole 
time at the school. Irrespective of the growth of external examina- 
tions, we recommend that thought should be given to the development 
of a system of leaving certificates on these lines. This also, in our 
view, can best be organised locally or regionally, not nationally. 
(g) There is no case, except as a temporary measure in a few 
localities, for an external examination at the end of the fourth year— 
that is, at the age of 15. Where such examinations exist, they should 
be purely local. 

(h) Examinations designed for part-time students should not be 
taken in secondary schools. 


668. Chapter 9. The Consequences of Extended Courses for the 
Modern School 

(a) The development of extended courses means that many modern 

Schools have at the top a group of older pupils who are there as a 

result of a deliberate, personal decision. Their influence in setting 

relatively mature and responsible standards of behaviour and of work 


1S apparent throughout the school. 


(6) A due proportion of special responsibility allowances should be 
assigned to those teachers whose work is with below-average pupils. 
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Authorities and governing bodies should not judge their modern 
schools by public examination results. 


(c) Special arrangements are necessary for extended courses for boys 
and girls of below-average ability who are too immature to go out 
into the world at 15. 


(d) The success of extended courses has taken place in spite of 
a static, and in some respects slightly worsening, staff position in 
modern schools as a whole. 


(e) Nearly a third of the modern schools have an annual intake of 
75 pupils or less, which will be too small to provide adequate extended 
courses for their older pupils. In districts where sparse population 
prevents bigger schools, staff must be provided on a more generous 
scale than normal. 


(f) Modern schools are liable to have fewer able pupils than their 
predecessors because of freer access to selective schools, but (because 
of economic changes) they have to produce more boys and girls 
capable of doing jobs which require a sound basic education of an 
academic kind. Their success in doing so is encouraging. 


PART THREE. “SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL” 
669. Chapter 10. The Act of 1944 


Both the unfulfilled provisions of the Education Act of 1944 affecting 
older children—the raising of the school-leaving age to 16, and the 
creation of county colleges for compulsory part-time day education 
to 18—should be re-affirmed as objectives of national policy. 


670. Chapter 11. Why the School-Leaving Age should be Raised: 
(1) The Benefit to the Individual 


(a) Throughout the period, not only of physical puberty, but of 
emotional and social adolescence, the welfare of the individual ought 


to come before any marginal contribution that he or she can make 
to the national income. 


(6) Many of the things that the schools can do for boys and girls 
can be carried much nearer completion by 16 than by 15. The secon- 


dary education for all promised in the Education Act of 1944 cannot 
be effectively provided unless it is continued for all to 16. 


(c) The additional year should offer new and challenging courses and 
not be simply a continuation of what has gone before. These should 
be so devised that they satisfy the adolescent’s intensified interest in 


te real world and recognise his rapidly growing need for indepen- 
ence. 
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671. Chapter 12. Why the School-Leaving Age should be Raised: 
(2) The National Interest 
(a) The country is a long way from tapping all the available supply 
of talent by present methods—half the National Service recruits to 
the Army who were rated in the two highest ability groups had left 
school at 15. 
(b) It is most unlikely that this waste of talent can be remedied within 
a reasonable period without compulsion, because leaving at 15 is so 
deeply embedded in certain parts of the social structure. Among 
National Service recruits to the Army coming from families of 
manual workers, two-thirds of those rated in the two highest ability 
groups had left school at 15. 
(c) Fhe part-time route, even with day release, is not an efficient 
substitute for longer full-time education. 
(d) While the number staying on at school voluntarily is increasing, 
this trend provides only a precarious basis for a national system, 
and may depend to a considerable extent on the continuation of 
general prosperity and, in particular, a plentiful supply of good jobs 
for young workers. 
(e) The demand both for more educated workers and for more deeply 
educated workers is growing at almost all levels in industry—raising 
the school-leaving age to 16 would give those near the bottom a 
better foundation, and would be reflected in larger numbers receiving 
full-time education to 18 or beyond. 
(f) The strongest part of the case is the general need for secondary 
education for all to 16 extending through the difficult and important 
period of adolescence. 


672. Chapter 13. The Duration of Secondary School Life 

(a) The present system of three leaving dates in the year has 
unfortunate consequences for the schools. 

(b) Educationally, the ideal would be to have only one leaving date 
at the end of the school year. But there are objections to fixing the 
operative age for a single date either at 15, or at 15} or at 16. 

(c) Moreover, a single leaving date is likely to create difficulties in 
finding employment for school leavers, especially for those most in 
need of help. 

(d) We therefore recommend that there should be two dates, with 
those pupils whose birthdays fall in the months September to 
January inclusive being free to leave school at the following Easter, 
and the remainder in July. 
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(e) Amending legislation to fix two leaving dates should be introduced 
now to come into effect as soon as possible—that is, with the present 
leaving age of 15. It does not seem to us that this reform need wait 
for the passing of the “bulge” through the secondary schools. 


673. Chapter 14. School-Leaving Age or County College: The 
Problem of Priority 


(a) To provide compulsory part-time day education to 18 before the 
school-leaving age is raised to 16 would involve either providing 
county colleges for three years or confining their scope temporarily 
to the 16th and 17th years, whereas their eventual concern will be 
with the 17th and 18th years. The former course would be wasteful, 
the latter educationally mistaken, 


(6) While an extra year of full-time schooling can do much to make 
subsequent part-time education more fruitful, the converse is not true. 
(c) Considerably more building would be necessary for county 
colleges than for an extra year at school. 

(d) We therefore recommend that the raising of the school-leaving 


age should have priority in time over the introduction of compulsory 
county colleges. 


674. Chapter 15. When the School-Leaving Age should be Raised 


(a) The most favourable period in sight for raising the school- 
leaving age is from 1965 to 1969, which lies in the valley between two 
peaks of numbers in the schools. 


(6) The most important consideration (out of many) is the relation- 
ship between the numbers of additional teachers required and the 
Prospective supply. The additional numbers required depend not 
only on the year chosen for raising the school-leaving age but also 
on the pupil-teacher ratio deemed to be acceptable. It should not be 


— to become worse than 1 to 19 in the year the leaving-age is 
raised. 


(c) We recommend that the year to be chosen should be one of the 
three years 1966-67, 1967-68, 1968-69. Some of us would prefer the 
earliest of the three, some the latest. 


(d) The year should be chosen and announced now and a programme 
of action set on foot to ensure that the necessary conditions are 
prepared. 


PART FOUR. THE WAY TO COUNTY COLLEGES 
675. Chapter 16. A Majority Without Education 
Chapter 17. The Purpose of a County College 
Chapter 18. The Way to County Colleges 
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(a) The Minister should re-affirm his intention to implement at the 
earliest possible date the provision of compulsory part-time education 
for all young persons of 16 and 17 who are not in full-time education. 
It is the widespread lack of belief in this intention which, in our 
view, has almost stopped the growth of all part-time release other 
than that which is clearly essential for technical reasons. 


(b) We are especially concerned at the loss of contact with the least 
skilled and least able members of the community as soon as they 
leave school, and with their loss of morale. In their interests (though 
not only for them) we regard a strong Youth Service as an essential 
complement to county colleges, and we recommend that steps should 
be taken to develop it during the interim period. 


(c) We are also particularly concerned at the very small volume of 
day release for girls and at the fact that girls appear to make less 
use than boys of the Youth Service after they leave school. 


(d) There are four strands that should be woven into the curriculum 
of county colleges: an appreciation of the adult world in which 
young workers suddenly find themselves; guidance for them in 
working out their problems of human relations and moral standards; 
development of their physi¢al and aesthetic skills; and a continuance 
of their basic education, with a vocational bias where appropriate. 
There is not as yet enough experience to show in what proportions 
and by what methods these elements can best be combined into a 
Satisfactory whole. 

(e) The success of the county college will depend to a great extent 
on the degree to which students feel that their employers are 
interested in it. A careful study of incentives from the employer’s 
side, and from the student’s angle, should be undertaken. 


(f) We attach the highest importance to the selection and training 
of the right kind of staff for county colleges. We are particularly 
anxious to avoid a sudden, unprepared, introduction of county 
Colleges with a staff which would have to be largely improvised. 


g) We also believe it to be essential that the county colleges should 
not be first established in makeshift accommodation. 


(h) A number of complicated administrative problems will arise about 
different ways in which the over-all obligation of attendance at county 
colleges might be discharged: we do not think they can be satis- 
factorily solved by a priori argument without experiment. 

(i) We do not believe that sufficient progress can be made through 
voluntary persuasion with securing day release for unskilled workers 
and for girls to make possible the introduction of compulsory 
attendance for all in one move. 
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(j) The nature of compulsion—compulsion both on employers to 
release and on workers to attend—introduces factors which cannot 
be studied under the present voluntary system and which call for an 
exploratory period of compulsion. 


(k) For these reasons we recommend that the introduction of county 
colleges should be by three stages: 


(i) a period starting now of intensive encouragement for the 
extension of day release to new classes of workers by voluntary 
means; 

(ii) an exploratory and preparatory period, starting soon after 
the raising of the school-leaving age, in which compulsory county 
college attendance would be introduced in one or more areas of 
considerable size. This would require legislation and special 
financial arrangements. The length of this stage cannot be pre- 
dicted but we should hope that it would be possible to reach 
decisions within five years. 

(iii) The phased introduction of compulsory attendance through- 
out the country by a programme spreading as quickly as possible 
from region to region. This stage should proceed as rapidly as 


practical considerations permit. We think it might take three to 
four years. 


PART FIVE. THE SIXTH FORM 
676. Chapter 19. The Ablest Boys and Girls 


(a) By the age of 17, only 10 per cent of the age-group is still at 
school. Maintained grammar schools, direct grant schools and 
independent schools recognised as efficient are the only types of 
school which at present make any appreciable numerical contribution 
to the total of Sixth Forms. (There will be a growing contribution in 


future years from the secondary technical, comprehensive and other 
new types of school). 


(6) The proportion of pupils in these types of school staying on into 


the Sixth Form has risen sharply in recent years and will, we think, 
continue to rise. 


(c) There is, however, still considerable waste of talent through 
early leaving from the grammar school. More boys and girls would 
stay on—or at least remain in full-time education through transfer 


to other institutions—if there were a greater variety of curriculum 
open to them. 


677. Chapter 20. The Approach to the Sixth Form 


(a) The structure of English maintained schools is still such as to 


make a sharp distinction between the main school and the Sixth 
orm. 
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(6) The maintained grammar schools play the largest part in the 
education of those who remain at school until 17 or 18. Nearly 
two-thirds of all boys and girls at school at 17 are in maintained 
schools. 

(c) In planning the curriculum it is important to consider the back- 
ground from which the maintained grammar school pupils come: 
two-thirds of them come from families where both parents left school 
at 14 or before. 

(d) The time-table of the fourth and fifth years of the grammar 
school course is seriously congested; and yet in most schools the 
practical and aesthetic subjects have ceased to be really available 
for the abler pupils, and the time given to English subjects has been 
curtailed. This is an especially serious deprivation for “first generation 
grammar school” pupils. 

(e) This congestion is caused by the increasing demands made upon 
the middle school time-table by those subjects in which a pupil is 
going to specialise in the Sixth Form. This downward pressure is 
more marked in boys’ schools than in girls’. 

(f) It results in a situation in which four-fifths of the boys have 
virtually chosen their Sixth Form course, if any, by the age of 13 or 
14. We recommend that such revision of syllabuses and practice 
should be made as would prevent any doors being closed before a 
pupil enters the Sixth Form. In particular, we do not think that, save 
in the most exceptional circumstances, boys should be allowed to 
take the Ordinary level examination for the G.C.E. at 14. 

(g) An effort to keep all doors open would involve particularly 
an examination of the position of foreign languages and science. We 
think that Latin and two modern foreign languages are too heavily 
biased a curriculum for many “‘first generation grammar school” 
pupils, and for those who are going to leave school at 16. We attach 
the greatest importance to a thorough and exacting linguistic dis- 
cipline, but we do not think that this is properly or efficiently secured 
by the indirect pressure of those universities which are in a specially 
strong competitive position. 

(h) We believe that a six-period science course could be devised 
which would enable every Fifth Former who had followed it success- 
fully to undertake a normal Sixth Form course. “Setting” would 
enable the most promising pupils to go ahead more rapidly without 
giving up more time to science. 

Ci) The revision of present practice in middle school foreign language 
and science teaching should be carried to a point where it becomes 
Possible to restore to pupils the opportunities for aesthetic subjects 
which they lose at present, and to give them more time for English 
Studies. 
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It is desirable also to develop transfers directly into the Fifth or 
Sixth Form from secondary modern schools. This might imply 
boarding provision. 


(c) Regarded as a whole, co-educational schools provide balanced 
Sixth Forms which ought not to be extravagant to staff. They are, 
however, seriously unbalanced in the division of boys and girls 
between the Arts and Science Sixths. 

(d) There is a special problem about general courses in the Sixth 
Form. Their rarity for boys, their commonness in girls’ schools, 
their comparative infrequency in co-educational schools, is to be 
explained, but not necessarily justified, by historical reasons. 


(e) The position of the boys’ independent and direct grant schools 
is thoroughly sound from the structural point of view. Their Sixth 
Forms are big enough to provide economically a wide range of 
courses. The position of science, contrary to general belief, is very 
strong. 

(f) The position of the girls’ independent schools, as a group, is 
less than satisfactory for advanced work. We cannot but believe 
that many girls who would profit from a Sixth Form education are 
in schools which offer little or no prospect of one. The size and 
organisation of many of these schools make heavy demands on the 
short supply of teachers, 


682. Chapter 25. The Curriculum of the Sixth Form 
(a) We endorse the principle of specialisation, or study in depth. 
(b) We are, however, unhappy about four ways in which it is now 
working: 
(i) The syllabuses in science make considerably heavier demands 
than they used to do. They need reconsidering not only subject 
Me et but together as the Specialist curriculum of the Science 
(ii) The combination of subjects offered by pupils in the Arts 
Sixth is often unsatisfactory because it does not form a coherent 
whole. 
(iii), Some schools enter Pupils for too many Advanced level 
subjects. The number of pupils taking 4 subjects is falling, but is 
still too high especially in certain areas, 
(iv) Between one-quarter and one-third of the school week is 
given to non-specialist subjects. We refer to this as “‘minority- 
time”. It is often neglected or wasted, It is, however, of vital 
importance. 
(c) There are two purposes for which the minority-time should be 
used, which we distinguish as complementary and common. 
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(d) The main common elements, which should be taken by arts 
and science specialists together, can be summarised under three 
heads—religious education and all that goes to the formation of 
moral standards; art and music; and physical education. 

(e) The complementary elements should be designed to ensure the 
literacy of science specialists and the “numeracy” of arts specialists. 
By literacy in this context we mean not only the ability to use the 
mother tongue as an adequate means of communication for adult 
purposes, but also the development of moral, aesthetic and social 
judgement. By “numeracy” we mean not only the ability to reason 
quantitatively but also some understanding of scientific method and 
some acquaintance with the achievement of science. 

(f) We considered, and reject, proposals to make good these 
deficiencies either by a “general course” or by making it normal for 
an arts specialist to take one science subject at Advanced level, and 
a science specialist one arts subject. 

(g) The difficulty in the way of making all science specialists literate 
is not one of ignorance about how to do it, but of the will to see that 
it is done thoroughly and effectively. 

(h) There seems to us to be no way of making the arts specialist 
numerate except by providing a special Sixth Form Course for this 
purpose. Promising experimental work has been done in this field, 
but much remains still to be discovered about the best means to use. 
(i) We are not unmindful of the fact that any such course would 
impose an extra burden on a section of the staff that is already 
heavily laden and—especially in girls’ schools—very scarce. Further- 
more, a certain amount of re-training and refresher courses would 
be necessary. 

(j) There are grave dangers in the examination of work done in 
“minority time”, but some outside influence is probably necessary 
if schools and pupils are to take it more seriously than at present. 
The most potent influence is likely to be the knowledge that pros- 
pective employers, universities and colleges of advanced technology 
attach importance to it. 


683. Chapter 26. The Problem of University Entrance F 
(a) About half the number of boys, and a far smaller proportion of 
girls, in Sixth Forms go to universities or the P i 
segregate potential university candidates from 
es bea Tone a, deed, impossible during most of the 
Sixth Form course. We believe, therefore, that—if for no other 
reasou—the Advanced level examination for the G.C.E. should be 
regarded primarily as a school leaving examination designed to test 


the work of the past two years. 
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(c) There is a growing difference between the number of pupils 
“qualified” to enter a university and those “selected” to do so. For 
this reason, and also because some universities and some departments 
are preferred to others, the process of selection is heavily competitive. 
It is this competition that is at the root of the troubles that afflict 
the schools. 


(d) It seems to us that more places for higher education will be 
required than are now envisaged. 


(e) The two-year or three-year length of the nominal Sixth Form 
teaching course is in fact considerably reduced by the incidence of 
various scholarship and college or faculty examinations. 


(f) Considerable difficulties are caused in schools by the different 
entrance requirements of different universities, and of different 
faculties and departments within them. 


(h) While it is not within our terms of reference to advise the 
universities on their selection methods, we report from the point of 
view of the effect on the schools certain conclusions we have formed: 


(i) The recommendations of the Vice-Chancellors’ ad hoc com- 
mittee have improved ‘the position, but there is still need for a 
more uniform, expeditious and intelligible procedure than exists 
at present. 

Gi) The influence of Oxford and Cambridge is so universal that 


no system from which their colleges are excluded will remove the 
pressure on the schools, 


a The tendency to use the Advanced level papers for selection, 
y judging results on the basis of numerical marks, has an adverse 


effect on teaching in the schools. This d 1 
to the use of the Advanced level for a nA 
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(vi) We recognise the value of the open scholarship examinations, 
especially those of the Oxford and Cambridge colleges. They set 
a standard for the specialist Sixth Form education of the ablest 
pupils, and they ensure that a boy should know that he can get 
to the university of his choice by sheer ability and hard work. At 
the same time they ought not in our opinion to be used for the 
bulk of admissions, and the maintained schools in particular 
need to be reassured that there are other methods open to 
their boys. 

(i) The selection procedure for financial grants from local education 

authorities should not duplicate the universities’ selection procedure 

in such a way as to add to the strain on candidates. 


(j) It seems to us that the growing pressure to get into universities 
is forcing more and more pupils to spend three years in the Sixth 
Form, and this in turn is causing some pupils to follow a truncated 
main school course who really need the ordinary five-year course. 
We think it would be worth considering whether in appropriate 
cases local education authorities should have the right to offer 
substantial bursaries for an eighth secondary school year to enable 
such pupils to spend five years in the main school and three in the 
Sixth without undue hardship. In making this suggestion we are not 
implying that “express routes” are wrong Or that all pupils going to 
a university require three years in the Sixth Form. 


684. Chapter 27. Sixth Forms with a Difference 

(a) There is a considerably greater provision of general courses 
(i.e. courses in the Sixth Form which do not aim at two or more 
Advanced level passes and which are therefore less specialised) for 
girls than for boys. This is because of the existence of several well 
recognised professions for girls which recruit at 18 but without 
(hitherto) requiring Advanced level passes or the equivalent. 


(6) In the past, many girls intending to enter teacher training colleges 
spent one or two years in the Sixth on truly general courses, including 
little or nothing for examination beyond Ordinary level. In recent 
years there has been a tendency for the training colleges to look for 
one or more Advanced level passes and the nature of the general 
course is therefore changing. 

(c) This new tendency is satisfactory, provided that too much 
emphasis is not placed on the Advanced level work. 

(d) A similar general course is suitable for girls intending to enter 
nursing. 


(e) Courses in shorthand and typewriting are permissible (after 16) 
if they are the means of persuading girls to stay on and continue their 


general education. 
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(f) There may be a growing demand in the future for similar 
general courses for boys as some of the occupations which now 
recruit at 16 (e.g. banking, insurance and the law) begin to recruit 
at 18. 


PART SIX. TECHNICAL CHALLENGE AND EDUCATIONAL RESPONSE 


685. Chapter 28. Neglected Educational Territory 

(a) Parts Two, Three and Four were concerned with those boys and 
girls—roughly half of the total—whose education ceases at or soon 
after the compulsory leaving age. Part Five was concerned with the 
boys and girls in grammar schools and other selective schools and 
streams, who at 15 are roughly a quarter of the whole. This Part deals 
with the remaining quarter of the total—those who leave schools at 
15 but continue in some form of further education. 

(b) There are two reasons for desiring a great advance in this field. 
The first is the need to produce far greater numbers of technicians 
and craftsmen (as distinct from technologists) and of persons with 
equivalent qualifications in other callings, 

(c) The other reason for advance is the need to raise the proportion 
of the whole population that continues in education after the age of 


686. Chapter 29. The System of Further Education 
Chapter 30. Characteristics of Further Education 

Twelve characteristics of the Present system of further education for 

young people up to 18 are Picked out as being significant: 
(a) The “standard pattern” of One-day-a-week release has emerged 
only in a few industries, of which only t 
as large, and even there only for boys. 
(b) The further education institutions 
of ability. Three grades can often be 
from 15 to 18—technician, craftsman 


upon apprenticeship. 


(d) In spite of this close dependence, however, there is little 
resemblance in the organisation and nature of apprenticeship and 
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(e) There is inadequate provision for a smooth transition from 
full-time school to part-time further education. 

(f) The largest groups of boys entering further education courses 

are the sons of foremen and skilled workers and boys who left 

school at 15. But at the higher stages the proportion of boys from 

more favourable backgrounds or with longer full-time education 

steadily grows. 

(g) It is a feature of the system that a student must pass in all 

the subjects of one stage before he can enter the next. In conse- 

quence, there is a great deal of retardation. 

(h) There is very little day release for girls. This is a consequence 

of the different nature of girls’ employment. 

(i) So far as can be told from the scanty evidence available, the 


attendance of students who go to evening classes only is very 
irregular and a high proportion of those who start courses fail 


to finish them. 

(j) Full-time courses in further education are preponderantly 
either commercial courses of short duration for girls or courses 
designed to repair particular deficiencies in G.C.E. qualifications. 
(k) Sandwich courses, which have great educational advantages, 
are beginning to spread into the 15-18 age-range. 

(l) The teaching staff in further education differs in several 
respects from that in schools. It has a heavy participation of 
part-timers; it includes few women; it recruits a higher proportion 
of men with technical and scientific qualifications; and relatively 
few of its members have been trained as teachers. 


687. Chapter 31. The Effectiveness of Part-Time Courses 

(a) Day release has recently been increasing less rapidly in the lower 
ages than above 18. 

(b) With the “bulge” moving into the 15-18 age range, it is very 
Probable that the proportion of boys getting day release will fall 
even though the absolute numbers may continue to rise. 

(c) The shortage of time in part-time courses makes it difficult for 
them to serve any broader educational purposes beyond the 
immediate vocational object in view. 

(d) There appears to be a heavy failure rate among those boys who 
take a preliminary course before entering a technical course proper. 
(e) Of all students entering a National Certificate course without 
exemptions, 26 per cent eventually obtain an O.N.C. and 10 per 
cent an H.N.C. The figures for students who are exempt from the 
first year are 51 per cent and 26 per cent respectively. Of those 
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entering the six City and Guilds five-year courses selected for survey, 
28 per cent pass the intermediate examination and 6 per cent the 
final. For four-year courses the figures are 53 per cent and 20 per 
cent respectively. 


(f) Many of the successful students, however, take extra time on the 
course. For example, only 11 per cent of students entering En- 
gineering courses without exemptions obtain an O.N.C. in the 
standard time of three years, and only 3-3 per cent obtain an H.N.C. 
in the standard time of five years. 


(g) Of the various causes of failure or retardation, the two most 
important are having to rely on evening classes only, and, even more, 
lack of an adequate standard in mathematics, 


(h) Of the various methods of securing exemption from the first 
year, the most effective (judged by subsequent performance) is 
exemption by the required number of passes at the Ordinary level 
of the G.C.E. 

(i) There are other professional examinations of which little or 
nothing is known about “‘yield” or “retardation”, as defined in this 
chapter. Similar investigations should be made. 


688. Chapter 32. Principles of Expansion 


We propound three principles for the development of further educa- 
tion. These are: 


(a) A greater degree of integration between schools and further 
education. 

(b) The provision of more time for all courses, in order to reduce 
the failure rate and to enable further education courses better to 
serve the purposes of general education. We recommend that less 
reliance should be placed on evening classes for students of 18 and 
under. No young person should be expected to follow a course by 
evening classes only. More than one evening a week should be 
considered excessive; and when the day time hours are increased 
to the standard set by the Act of 1944, even one evening a week 
should become unnecessary, 

(c) The long-term aim should be to transform what is now 4 


varied collection of plans for vocational training into a coherent 
national system of practical education. 


689. Chapter 33. Beginning Further Education 


(a) Steps should be taken not only to extend and improve the contacts 
between the schools in an area and the further education institutions, 
but also to increase the knowledge that school teachers possess of 
what further education has to offer, and likewise to assist technical 
colleges to be aware of recent developments in secondary education. 
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(b) In the process of enrolment, colleges should separate new students 
from those who are returning for continued courses, in order that 
more time and attention can be given to advising the former on the 
best courses for them to take. 


(c) Experiments should be undertaken with a full-time induction 
period, lasting one month in the autumn term, for all students who 
Start at the beginning of the normal three-year or five-year courses. 


(d) Efforts should be made to develop a continuing personal rela- 
tionship between the students and the staff of further education 


institutions by means of a tutorial system. 


690. Chapter 34. The Problem of Time 

(a) Consideration should be given to introducing for day release 
Students, wherever it is possible to secure agreement to do so, the 
length of year laid down by the Act of 1944 for county colleges 
(namely, 44 weeks or 330 hours) in advance of the implementation 
of the Act. 


(b) “Block release” should wherever possible be substituted for 
release on one day a week. 


(c) Colleges should be empowered to allow students who have failed 
in only one subject at one stage to proceed to the next stage of a 
course, with subsidiary examinations in the winter for the purpose of 
repeating individual subjects. 

(d) For technicians, sandwich courses should in future be regarded 
as the standard, and the only satisfactory, method for boys of 16 to 
18. Part-time courses should not, of course, be prevented, but every 
effort should be made to secure their progressive replacement. 


(e) There should also be expanded provision for “college based” 
sandwich courses for young people aged 16 to 18, always provided 
that satisfactory arrangements can be made for training in industry. 


(f) Special arrangements are necessary for sandwich courses for 
the employees of firms which are too small to make adequate 
Provision for the industrial component of the course. This could be 
done by an extension of the existing group apprenticeship schemes or 
alternatively by making the college workshops agents for a group of 
Smaller firms. 

(g) For the next few years of the “bulge” before the school-leaving 
age is raised to 16, special steps will be necessary to assist boys who 
leave school at 15 and who have difficulty in finding apprenticeships 
giving them day release. Among these emergency measures should 
be one-year full-time introductory courses in local colleges. 
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691. Chapter 35. The Alternative Road 


(a) Many boys and girls, of considerable innate ability, who fail to 
make progress with ordinary academic education, could develop 
their powers to the full by a more “practical” approach. Minds that 
move more easily from the practice to the theory, or that reason 
better in non-verbal ways, are not necessarily inferior. If there is 
not to be waste of talent there should be more provision for them. 


(b) At present for most boys and girls at the age of 15 or 16 there 
are only two alternatives—the full-time academic route for which 
they may not be suitable, and the arduous and often wasteful part- 
time route. It should be regarded as one of the major tasks before 
English education to construct a new form of education which would 
suffer from the defects neither of the part-time route nor of the 


academic in the old conventional sense. This would not be confined 
to technical subjects. 


(Q) The new form of full-time “practical” education could be provided 
either in schools or in further education, though there is little at 


present in either to build on, except in the Sixth Forms of technical 
schools. 


(d) We recommend further enquiry into the possibilities of such a 


development, which should take into account what is being done in 
other countries. 


PART SEVEN. INSTITUTIONS AND TEACHERS 


692. Chapter 36. Changing Patterns in Organisation (Full-Time 
Education) 

(a) If by 1980 (or thereabouts) about half the boys and girls in the 

country are to continue in full-time education (including sandwich 

courses) until they are 18, a four-fold increase will be needed. 


(b) This increase, in the years above the limit of compulsory atten- 
dance, can only be achieved through persuasion. Needs and wishes 
differ widely so that, wherever possible, there should be freedom to 
choose not only what to study but the sort of institution to attend. 
(c) Existing institutions can be differentiated by the age-range they 
serve, by whether or not they are co-educational, by their size and 
by whether or not they enrol part-time as well as ‘full-time students. 


In all these respects choice, wherever possible, should be open to 
boys and girls. 


(d) The situation in rural areas, where choice will often not be 
practicable, imposes special obligations on authorities and on sta 
to cater for the varying needs and wishes of older teen-agers. 


(e) A four-fold expansion of full-time education which we envisage 
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requires sthat all (or nearly all) those who attend selective schools 
should remain in full-time education until 18 and that about one- 
third of the remainder should do so. This will involve not only an 
expansion of Sixth Forms of the types described in Part Five, but 
the development of practical courses of the types described in 
Chapter 35, and of sandwich courses for these ages. 
(f) The presumption is that Sixth Form courses of the customary 
academic kind are best provided in schools because of the advantage 
of continuity of teaching. Parallel provision of academic courses in 
institutions other than schools is, however, also required. 
(g) There is no similar presumption about where practical courses 
are best provided, though there is nothing against their being 
developed in schools. They could be provided either in schools or 
in other institutions. 
(h) The size of school necessary to support practical courses suggests 
that many grammar and modern schools will be unable to produce 
the numbers necessary to make such courses economic beyond the 
age of 16. 
(i) We hope to see the development of more secondary technical 
schools, commonly with provision for Sixth Forms disproportionately 
large in relation to the main school, in order to allow for transfers 
from other types of school. 
(j) Comprehensive schools have a specialised role in two respects— 
to make it easier to provide without delay or friction appropriate 
courses for the varied needs of boys and girls of all levels of ability, 
and to serve as a socially unifying force in the community. 
(k) The first purpose involves relatively large numbers if each 
comprehensive school is to contain pupils of all ages from 11 to 18. 
The necessary numbers could be reduced if this age range were 
divided between two schools. 
(J) Typical situations in which comprehensive schools can suitably 
be introduced are: : 
(i) in densely populated areas where a variety of schools can be 
made accessible; w 7 ; 
(ii) in areas where the selective provision is unsatisfactorily low; 
(iii) in newly developing areas where existing secondary provision 
is clearly inadequate and where it 1s especially important to 
develop a united community; A. ; 
(iv) in thinly populated country districts and small self-contained 
industrial townships, where one good all-purpose secondary school 
may be the only viable alternative to two poorly equipped and 
inadequately staffed separate institutions. 
(m) The difficulties which confront all new institutions ought not 
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to be aggravated by introducing comprehensive schools in makeshift 
accommodation. 

(n) Comprehensive and other schools may gain from being neigh- 
bours. But there are situations where a comprehensive school could 
only be established by doing harm to existing schools which are 
doing a very good job. We cannot afford to lose any good school, 
whatever its classification. 

(0) Local technical colleges have a special part to play because of 
their more adult atmosphere (facilitated by the absence of boys 
and girls under 15) and of their close connection with the outside 
world (made apparent by the presence of part-time students). 

(p) There may be room for a special Junior College parallel with, 
but not in place of, Sixth Forms, enrolling only full-time students, 
and offering a wide variety of courses both academic and practical. 
Experiments should be invited and encouraged. 

(4) We expect that half the boys and girls in the country will still 
be leaving school at 16 in 1980. Their interests must not be neglected. 
Schools where most pupils give up full-time education at 16 are 
especially well placed to look after their interests and to develop the 
best kind of courses for them. 

693. Chapter 37. The Teachers 


(a) An increased supply of teachers will be needed both because of 
the additional duties that are to be put on the schools, by the raising 
of the school-leaving age and otherwise, and also because of the 
necessity to improve the quality of the work that is already being 
done by the schools (especially by reducing the size of classes). 
These two demands are not in competition with each other, 
as a longer average school life will produce more candidates for 
training as teachers. 
(b) The good teacher needs a range of qualities that are not easily 
come by. But the problem of quality should properly be analysed 
into its parts, since what appears as a global demand is in fact the 
aggregation of a number of particular demands for different kinds 
of teachers. 
(c) Staffing ratios are still a long way from what is desirable, and 
there are too many over-large classes. There is also considerable 
variation hetween different parts of the country. 

a) There are two principal sources of supply of teachers—the 
training colleges and the universities. Although there is considerable 
overlapping between them both as to the candidates they recruit and 
the variety of posts taken up in the schools, the problems of the 
two sources of supply are largely distinct. 


(©) In the case of the supply of college-trained teachers, the main 
difficulty is the number of places in the training colleges. There is 
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little doubt that the number of qualified entrants could be increased, 
especially in the years just ahead, when the “bulge” will reach the 
age of 18. We recommend that the National Advisory Council on 
the Training and Supply of Teachers should be asked to advise on 
the additional number of teachers that will be required to raise the 
school-leaving age, and on the further measures—additional to 
those that have been announced in recent months—that will be 
necessary to supply the number of college-trained teachers required. 
Special attention might be paid to seeing that training arrangements 
are sufficiently flexible to meet the needs of older men and women 
who are attracted to teaching as a career. 


(f) In the case of graduates, the chief difficulty in increasing the 
supply is the inadequate numbers, especially of the graduates with 
high academic qualifications, who evince any desire to enter the 
profession of teaching. There should be an energetic campaign to 
explain the attractions to a university graduate of a teaching career. 
This is the more necessary because of the recruitment campaigns 
set on foot by a wide range of other callings. No campaign, however, 
will succeed unless the material rewards of teaching compare 
favourably with those of other professions open to the graduate. 


(g) Married women not only now play a large part in teaching of 
all kinds, but have a specific contribution of their own to make. 
Attention should be paid to seeing that the terms and conditions of 
their employment are such as to attract the large numbers needed. 


(h) Emergency measures to be considered, apart from a prompt 
start with the recruitment campaign, should be the institution of 
short-service engagements, and a sustained effort to economise 
teaching capacity by relieving teachers of clerical and routine tasks. 


(i) There are special difficulties which affect both the recruitment 
and the effective use of teachers in technical colleges. Among them 
are the need for prior industrial or other non-educational experience, 
and the infrequency with which a teacher sees each of the very 
large number of students he teaches. 

(j) There should be more variety of conditions of employment for 
teachers, who are not a homogeneous body and will become less 
so with the growth in the upper forms of schools, which have a 
wide range of specialist requirements. This tendency will be increased 
with the advent of county colleges and other specialist institutions. 
(k) The bad areas, which pay much more than their fair share of 
the price for a shortage of teachers, need a direct attack upon their 
problem. There should be an attempt to discover by experiment 
whether financial incentives to teachers to serve in difficult areas 
would be effective. 
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CONCLUSION 


694. This is a formidable list of recommendations. There are, of 
course, degrees of urgency among them. But we have attempted to 
bear in mind the inter-relationship of the various proposals we have 
put forward, and we present them for consideration as a consistent 
programme for the development, during the next twenty years or 
so, of English education for young people between 15 and 18. We 
cannot in conscience advise that anything less is necessary if the 
national educational system is to meet the requirements of this 
tumultuous and dynamic century. Already there is some danger, we 
think, of English education lagging behind the times. Even in the 
education of our brightest children—which is what the English 
system does best—there is still a grave waste of talent through too 
early an abandonment of formal education. We do not think that the 
figure of about 12 per cent of the age-group still in full-time education 
at the age of 17, and of 6 per cent at 20, is nearly good enough. The 
education that is provided for the great mass of children is inadequate 
both in its quality and in its duration. In the middle, between the 
brightest quarter-and the great mass of ordinary children, the 
deficiencies, relatively to the need, are greatest of all, for it is in this 
“second quartile” that the richest vein of untapped human resources 
lies, which will have to be exploited if this country is to keep a place 
among the nations that are in the van of spiritual and material 
progress. 


695. There is thus a very great deal to do. The penalty for not doing 
it, as for allowing any other form of necessary development to lag 
behind, is to be forced to make an even greater effort to catch up 
later on. Yet when one sets the list of our recommendations against 
the customary pace of educational Progress, it is difficult not to quail. 
So much needs to be done. Is there any hope of its being accom- 
plished? Any attempt to answer this question lies outside our present 
terms of reference, But the Act imposes on the Council the duty of 
advising the Minister on “such matters connected with educational 
theory and practice as they think fit”, and we therefore add one or 
two comments on the means, as distinct from the substance, of 
educational progress. 

696. We do not believe that there is any hope of carrying out the 
measures we have outlined—or any other list of proposals adequate 
to the needs—unless they are worked out and adopted as a coherent, 
properly phased development programme, extending by timed and 
calculated steps a long way into the future, Nothing of this sort 
has ever hitherto been possible in English education. There has been 
no lack of aspiration, or of definition of objectives; but the attainment 
of them has been left to the mercies of the parliamentary time-table 
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and of financial exigencies. Nothing more than this has been possible 
because there has not been support in public opinion for anything 
more. We believe this situation may be changing. Public interest in 
educational policies is steadily rising, and we think it should not be 
difficult to convince the public that there is as much need for a 
twenty-year programme of educational development as there is for 
similar programmes of railway modernisation or of atomic generation 
of electric power. 


697. For any such programme the primary need is a public deter- 
mination to will it. But when this is forthcoming, attention will have 
to be paid to the inadequacy of the tools that lie to the hand of the 
educational planner in this country. There are the most extraordinary 
gaps in our knowledge of what goes on in the schools and technical 
colleges we have today, let alone in the minds of their pupils. The 
Ministry’s statisticians are constantly in the position of being asked 
to make bricks without straw. Other countries are wrestling with the 
same problems as ourselves and, some of them, finding interesting 
solutions to them; but our knowledge of what they are doing rests 
far too much on the subjective basis of returning travellers’ tales. 
When one moves from what is to what might be—the proper field 
of research—the absence of information is even greater. In view of 
the very large sums of money that are spent on education every year, 
the expenditure on educational research can only be regarded as 
pitiable. If there is to be a consistent programme of educational 
development, almost the first step should be to review the provision 
for statistics and research. 


698. We plead, then, for a forward plan for education. Just as with 
similar plans for transport or for power, there need be nothing 
immutable; the money will have to be voted every year, and the 
details can be subject to constant modification. But if the objectives 
are to be attained, there will have to be a programme, with dates 
fixed in the future for the execution of its various component parts. 
Education, after all, should be peculiarly susceptible to forward 
planning. Teachers, once trained, practise their profession for up to 
forty years. The processes of institutional change, of educational 
fashion and practice, are necessarily slow-moving. And though the 
children, the objects and beneficiaries of the whole apparatus, flash 
through the schools in a few brief years, we know, within close limits, 
how many of them there will be, at least in the secondary schools, 
for a long way ahead. The problem is to make sure that an instrument 
requiring many years to prepare will be ready for opportunities that 
must be seized at once or they are gone for ever. Only by the most 
careful planning can we make sure that most of them are taken. 
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Professor D. W. Harding, Professor of Psychology, Bedford College, 
University of London. 

Professor G. R. Hargreaves, 0.B.£., Professor of Psychiatry, 
University of Leeds. 

Mr. E. M. Hutchinson, Secretary, National Institute of Adult 
Education. 

Mr. E. J. Larkin, Director of Work Study, British Transport 
Commission. 

Mr. H. D. P. Lee, Head Master, Winchester College. 

Miss K. M. Lloyd, Principal Youth Employment Officer, Leicester. 

Mr. John Marsh, Director, Industrial Welfare Society (Incorporated). 

Mr. L. S. Newton, Group Education Officer, Pilkington Bros., Ltd., 
St. Helens, Lancs. 

Dr. A. J. McIntosh, Director, City of London College. 

Professor R. A. C. Oliver, Director, Department of Education, 
University of Manchester. 

Dr. R. Pedley, Senior Lecturer, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Leicester. 

Mr. E. Pennell, Head of Vocational Training Department, John 
Lewis Partnership. 

Miss E. M. Pepperell, Industrial Welfare Society (Incorporated). 

Mr. I. J. Pitman, M.P. 

Mr. J. A. Ratcliffe, 0.B.E., Reader in Physics, University of 
Cambridge. 

Miss E. L. Sewell, General Secretary, National Association of 
Mixed Clubs and Girls’ Clubs. 

Mr. E. G. Sterland, Principal, Apprentices’ School, Bristol Aeroplane 
Company Ltd. 

Dr. J. M. Tanner, Institute of Child Health, University of London. 
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Dr. Ethel C. Venables, Nuffield Research Fellow, University of 
Birmingham. ; 
Professor F. A. Vick, 0.B.E., Department of Physics, University 
College of North Staffordshire, Keele. 

Mr. P. V. N. Warner, Principal, North London Day College (for 
Further Education). 

Dr. W. Warren, Bethlem Royal Hospital and Maudsley Hospital, 
London. 

Miss C. Watson, Assistant Education Officer, East Suffolk Local 
Education Authority. 

Mr. G. H. Webb, Technical Training Officer, Michelin Tyre 
Company, Ltd. i 
Dr. Stephen Wiseman, Director, School of Education, University 

of Manchester. 
Professor Sir Solly Zuckerman, C.B., F.R.S. 


B. LIST OF OTHER ORGANISATIONS AND PERSONS WHO WROTE 
MEMORANDA AND SUBMITTED STATISTICS OR OTHER DATA 


Professor John H. Argyris, Professor of Aeronautical Structures, 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, London. 

Association of Education Officers. 

Association of Heads of Secondary Technical Schools. 

Association of Teachers in Colleges and Departments of Education. 

British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education. 

British Council of Churches. 

British Employers’ Confederation. 

British Federation of University Women. 

Miss Joan M. Camp, Deputy Head, Langley Grammar School. 

Catholic Education Council. 

College of Preceptors. 

Communist Party. 

Mr. W. Flemming, Lecturer in Education, University of Leicester. 

Professor F. T. H. Fletcher, James Barrow Professor of French. 
University of Liverpool. 

Dr. Dennis Gabor, F.R.S., Reader in Electronics, Imperial College 
of Science and Technology, London. 

Garnett College, London. 

Geographical Association. 7 

Professor W. K. Hayman, F.R.S., Professor of Pure Mathematics, 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, London. 

Headmasters’ Conference. 

Dr. J. Henderson, Academic Registrar, University of London. 

Institute of Christian Education at Home and Overseas. 

King George’s Jubilee Trust. 
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Library Association. 

National Association for Education for Commerce. 

National Association of Head Teachers. 

National Association of Local Education Authority Youth Service 
Officers. 

National Association of Principal Agricultural Education Officers. 

National Association of Schoolmasters. 

National Association of Youth Employment Officers. 

National Association of Youth Leaders and Organisers. 

National Farmers’ Union. 

National Federation of Women’s Institutes. 

National Institute of Adult Education. 

National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 

National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds. 

National Union of Women Teachers. 

Outward Bound Trust. 

Royal Society of Arts. 

Union of Educational Institutes. 

Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes. 

University Appointments Boards in England, Wales and Scotland. 

Dr. W. D. Wall, Director, National Foundation for Educational 
Research in England and Wales. 

Women’s Employment Federation. 


APPENDIX II 
Minor Examinations. 


Correspondence between the Minister of Education and the 
Chairman of the Council relating to minor examinations. 


Ist July, 1957. 
Dear Geoffrey 


About two years ago my predecessor, Sir David Eccles, issued a 
Circular (No. 289) in which he set out his provisional views about the 
part that external examinations should play in the work of the 
secondary schools, in particular of the secondary modern schools, and 
invited comments on them. Last summer he referred all the comments 
he had received to the Secondary School Examinations Council, and 
asked for their advice on the issues raised. So far as concerned 


Since taking office, I have been studying this problem very fully, 
particularly as it affects the secondary modern schools. While I am 


Council, and I do not wish to Suggest either that your Council should 
devote to this issue more of their time than they feel its importance 
deserves, or that they should give it priority of treatment over the 
many other important topics that they are considering. I am therefore 
happy to leave it to your Council to decide how and when their advice 
should be tendered on it. 
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I enclose an advance copy of the Circular in which I have made 
known my decision, and I have given instructions that the Secretary of 
your Council is to be supplied with copies as soon as it is issued, and 
with all the comments that have been received on this issue. 


Yours sincerely, 
HAILSHAM. 


15th July, 1957. 
Dear Minister, 


Thank you for your letter of the Ist conveying your decision not to 
set up an ad hoc body to consider the question of external examinations 
below the level of the G.C.E. You are right in your assumption that 
the Central Advisory Council will be covering this subject in the course 
of the report that it will submit to you in due course on its general 
remit. In view of your wishes I will take particular care to see that the 
subject is adequately dealt with. I am, however, grateful to you for 
saying that you will not require us to make a special report on the 
subject as that would involve rather wrenching it out of the context in 
which it naturally belongs. 

Yours sincerely, 


GEOFFREY CROWTHER, 
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Technical Education and Vocational Training 
in Western Europe 
Hugh A. Warren 
INTRODUCTION 


For many centuries Western Europe has held a pre-eminent place in 
the intellectual affairs of the world. Only in very recent years has its 
academic supremacy been challenged. European schools and univer- 
sities are second to none elsewhere, and so far have not failed to 
adapt themselves to changing patterns of thought, philosophy and 
science. 
It is as yet too early to attempt a similar appraisal in respect of 
technical and technological education in Europe, for little more than 
a century has elapsed since the foundation of any general or organised 
educational system for that purpose. Certainly Europe had the lead 
in this work until the beginning of the 20th century. So far as quality 
is concerned the facilities for technical education now offered in 
such countries as Holland and Switzerland are superb and provide 
the very basis of their economies. 
The Council had no mission to provide a comprehensive review of 
such facilities in Europe. Rather was its interest restricted to the 
more limited task of gleaning from those countries information 
which might stimulate its deliberations in the education of the teen- 
ager in England. Recent changes and developments—such as the 
French “centre d'apprentissage”, or the German “second way” 
(der zweite Bildungsweg), or the Dutch intermediate technical school 
(uitgebreid technische school)—were thus of greater interest than 
stable time-honoured and well-known institutions such as the 
German Technische Hochschule, or the Ecole Polytechnique of 
France. 
The Council sent out two parties simultaneously (2-13 June, 1958): 

1. To Baden-Wurttemberg and the Ruhr district. 

2. To Holland and the Ruhr district. 
The first party comprised Mr. Wray, Mr. C. W. Harvey, H.M.I. and 
the Secretary, Mr. Humphreys, and tended to specialise on curricula, 
methods, human relations, etc. The latter party included Dr. Frazer, 
Mr. A. G. Gooch, H.M.I. and the writer and had more especially in 
mind the institutional framework and system of each country. The 
two parties came together for a few days in Dusseldorf. 
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In addition the Council had amongst its members several who had 
had previous experience of this branch of education in France or 
Germany or who had attended recent inter-European conferences 
on vocational training, apprenticeship, etc. From the earliest days of 
its deliberations therefore the Council was kept informed of recent 
developments in our neighbouring countries. 


PREFACE 
The general educational systems—school and university—in Western 
European countries were founded in those centuries when, despite 
differences of creed, race and tradition there existed an academic 
unity making it possible and at times normal for both teachers and 
students to migrate from country to country, from university to 
university, in the pursuit of learning. This happy state of affairs 
brought about a certain degree of uniformity in the general 
educational systems of the different countries of Europe. 


The growth of technical and technological education has however 
occurred more recently. It has evolved during the years in which 
national consciousness, economic competition, and military rivalry 
based on technical armaments, obstructed the same free interchange 
of knowledge as had been possible, if not general, in the older educa- 
tional system. Moreover, the common inheritance from Greek and 
Roman sources and the former use of Latin as an international 
medium of thought-exchange had little significance in this new field 
of study. 

It is not surprising therefore that there is no uniformity in the frame- 
work of technical education as between, say, Holland and Italy, 
France and England. Whereas an English G.C.E., a French Bacca- 
lauréat and a German Abitur are at least comparable and possess a 
measure of equivalence which has even been the subject of European 
protocol (Council of Europe, 1953) no such equivalence even on an 
approximate basis can be stated as between, say, an English Higher 
National Certificate and a Dutch H.T.S. Diplom. They are different 
in kind and represent a different approach and a varying sequence 
in the pattern of education and training. At the sub-professional and 
technician levels the system in use in each country is much influenced 
by apprenticeship customs. These in turn are affected greatly by 
history e.g. the influence of the Guilds; by modern social organisation 
e.g. the trade unions; the general importance attached to efficient 
industrial training e.g. the German system; by educational 
philosophy and practice e.g. the school-leaving age or the reaction 
against vocational studies in schools; and by taxation measures e.g. 


the French taxe d’apprentissage. 
The following lines, ascribed to Ekkehard the monk of St. Gallen, 
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remain therefore as true for present day technical education in 
Europe as when used over 1,000 years ago to describe a pastoral 
Europe yet in its formative years. (Historia Waltarii A.D. 930: 
trans. from Latin and pub. as “Ekkehard” J. V. Scheffel, 1826-86) 


“Der dritte Erdteil, Briider, Europa wird genannt 

Viel Völker mannigfaltig bewohnen dieses Land 

Durch Sitte, Sprache, Glaube, verschieden und getrennt” 
The third continent, Brothers, is called Europe 

Many and various races inhabit this land 

Through custom language and faith, separate and distinct. 


It is inevitable by reason of such diversity that this account should 
now separate into national divisions, each providing a very brief but 
factual account of the system of general education, technical educa- 
tion, apprenticeship and vocational training in the country concerned. 
The countries selected for this study—France, Germany and Hol- 
land—do not of course form the whole of Western Europe, but are 
sufficiently representative to include all important developments. 
The Council were not unmindful of the excellence of Swiss technical 
education, culminating in the Federal Technical University (Eidge- 
néssische Technische Hochschule) at Ziirich; nor of the high esteem 
in which Belgian technical institutions are held, especially in the sister 
countries of Benelux; nor of the post-war developments in Italy, 
the expansion of the “Istituti Professionali” and the “Istituti 
Tecnici” conforming to the needs of a growing industrial economy; 
nor of the achievements of the Spanish syndical organisations in 
combining craft training with the moral welfare of the apprentice 
both during and after training; nor of the development of apprentice- 
training methods in the Scandinavian countries; but limitations of 


time and space precluded a detailed account being submitted in 
this Appendix. 


FRANCE 


(Note: The Educational Reform measures which became law on 
6th January, 1959, are described at the end of this section. The 
following account is in terms of the existing institutions and their 
nomenclature). 


School attendance is compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14 years 
commencing in the école primaire. At or about 11 years a child 
may secure, usually by selective test, a place in a grammar school 
(lycée or collége) or in a technical school (école nationale profes- 
sionnelle, or collège technique) or may, still within the école primaire, 
commence a special 3-4 year course (cours complémentaire) up tO 


age 15-16, which sometimes has a technical or commercial compo- 
nent. 
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Failing any of these possibilities—which will be touched on later— 
he will leave school at 14+ with or without the primary leaving 
certificate, “le certificat d’études primaires”. 


Tt is compulsory for all young people up to 17 years seeking employ- 
ment to possess and to show a certificate provided by the vocational 
guidance service (Orientation Professionnelle) which sets out apti- 
tudes, suggests suitable and notes any unsuitable occupations. This 
certificate is advisory only and is not legally binding. 


Apprenticeship in industry, whose normal duration is three years, is 
administratively of two kinds, suited respectively to large-scale pro- 
duction and to small owner-craftsman trades respectively. In the 
former class the apprentice should, by Loi Astier, 1919, attend 
part-time classes (cours professionnel) and may after three years or 
more sit for an examination comprising tests both of practical skill 
and of elementary theory to gain the qualification ‘‘Certificat 
d’aptitude professionnelle” i.e. C.A.P. After a further two years he 
may elect to sit for a higher qualification—the Brevet professionnel. 


All industries pay a tax, taxe d'apprentissage, amounting to 0-4 per 
cent of their wages bill, this being one of the provisions of Loi Astier, 
1919. This tax is paid irrespective of whether the firm engages 
apprentices or not. If an apprentice school is maintained certain 
defined costs can legally be offset against this tax, or alternatively 
if the apprentices are released during working hours to attend 
classes their wages for this time may be counted for deduction. 


The second kind of apprenticeship, apprentissage artisanal, in small- 
scale crafts is controlled by a statutory body known as the Chambre 
de Métiers. This body, with the help of advisers from the Department 
of Technical Education sets the examination, I’examen fin d’appren- 
tissage (E.F.A.), at the end of the period of apprenticeship, regulates 
the contract signed, assists in the tuition of the apprentice and 
maintains an advisory service for all relevant matters. The executive 
organisation is to be found ineach département but there is a national 
council—Assemblée des Présidents des Chambres de Métiers—in 
Paris. 


There is a proposal to unify the two examinations set at the termina- 
tion of these two kinds of apprenticeship but both systems of 
training are now regarded as less satisfactory than the post-war 
development of the specially created apprentice-training centre, the 
centre d’apprentissage. In these centres, which may be publicly 
organised under the technical branch of the Ministry of Education, 
or privately founded by trade bodies e.g. Metal industries, Building 
federations, or by Chambers of Commerce or municipalities, the 
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student-apprentice receives both the theoretical and the practical 
instruction necessary for full apprenticeship requirements, as well 
as continued general and civic education. The instructors are 
pedagogically trained in special training colleges, Ecoles normales 
nationales d’apprentissage (E.N.N.A.), which deal with the needs 
of the adolescent as distinct from the child of school years. 


The weekly curriculum varies of course according to the trade being 
taught but the general pattern is approximately as follows:— 


Hours ` 
Civics and Literary Subjects .. 6 
Mathematics and Scientific 
Subjects 2a so 5 
Drawing and Design .. aie 4 
Physical Education sa 4 19 General 
Technology and Workshop .. 23 23 Vocational 


42 42 Total 


It will be noted that the general subjects and the vocational subjects 
occupy some 45 per cent and 55 per cent of the time respectively. 
Productive work—often making articles such as furniture and 
machine-tools for the educational service—is undertaken. Public 
service may be provided in occupations such as clothes-pressing and 
dyeing, hair cutting, catering, etc. The qualifying examination taken 
is the same as that taken by apprentices in industry—the C.A.P.— 
and the pass rate is higher in these centres than for candidates who 
have followed the part-time route. The placement figures for the 
leavers show that 85 per cent do in fact enter the kind of work for 
which they have been trained. The total numbers enrolled include 
an almost equal number of boys and girls. 


This is almost entirely a post-1940 devel TS 
are still growing. In 1955-56, 129,814 ve, nei Te: eres 
approximately one-third of all apprentices in France—were following 
this new system of apprenticeship education and training. It has 
happily coincided with the “bulge” years in France and has had a 
perceptible influence on the efficiency of that country’s industry. 


If there be justifiable criticism it is that the C.A.P.—unlike the 
ee National Certificate—tends to be a terminal qualification 
and 1s not very suitable as a lead-in to more advanced studies. Some 


attempts ar : : ʻ . 
i ies ail, e now being made to rectify this—cours de promotion 
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Reverting to the technical schools—the école nationale profession- 
nelle and the collége technique—these provide a five and four years 
course respectively leading to Diplôme d’Eléve Breveté and 
Brevet d’Enseignement Industriel, which correspond in technical 
level to our Ordinary National Certificate but also connote 
a general education comparable to “O” level G.C.E. work with con- 
current craft training of City and Guilds Intermediate standard. The 
student may then leave to take up employment in industry or he 
may, in many of these schools, continue in further study for a higher 
qualification such as the Baccalauréat Technique, or the Brevet de 
Technicien, the former of which will give entry to technical institu- 
tions, grandes écoles, of University level or alternatively to the 
technical teacher training college in Paris. In the former he will then 
secure after four years’ study the “diplôme d'ingénieur” in one or 
other of the many specialities available. The Universities proper are 
restricted to the five traditional faculties of Law, Medicine, Science, 
Letters, and Pharmacy but are often closely connected with an 
associated Institut, which may grant the diplôme d’ingénieur 
qualification, or even provide technician courses as well, as in the 
newly opened, October 1958, “Institut National des Sciences 
Appliqués” at Lyons. 

Despite these facilities and the fact that no institution under the 
Department of Technical Education charges any tuition fees, France 
is still faced with an acute shortage of qualified engineers and 
technicians. For that reason and also from motives of social justice, 
fresh impetus has been given to part-time courses suitable for ex- 
apprentices of exceptional ability and also for intelligent workers 
of more advanced age. 


The Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, founded in Paris in 1794 on 
the proposals of Abbé Grégoire, advised by the great scientist 
Lavoisier and supported by the republican National Convention, 
was the first determined effort to provide evening classes in scientific 
and technical studies. It is possible, but extremely arduous, to gain 
over a period of at least 5 years the diplôme d’ingénieur. Only 66 
out of a total enrolment of 21,975 did so in 1956. In recent years 
associated provincial centres have been opened at Lille (1952), 
Lyons (1953), Mulhouse (1956), Bordeaux, Rheims, Clermont 
Ferrand (1957-58) and there are proposals for shortening the course 
by conversion to full-time study. 


Other university colleges, e.g. at Grenoble, are seeking to recruit 
through part-time preparatory courses, cours de promotion 
supérieure du travail, without reference to previous educational 
attainment. Some 20 per cent of the entries succeed in gaining entr 
to the main course. y 
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Whilst such measures may be justifiable in the present emergency 
they are not the final solution. On 6th January, 1959, the French 
Council of Ministers approved the educational reform measures 
which had been prepared, debated and revised for some 13 years. In 
this reform technical education becomes an integral part of the 
national system and has its roots well down into the schools. An 
ample and controllable supply is thus assured for later technological 
qualification. No one who aspires to full professional status will 
normally leave school before 18 years: all will stay until 16 years. 


Under the new provisions the compulsory range is 6-16 years. This 
will be binding upon all who enter school in September, 1959. It 
will thus begin to take effect in 1967 and be complete in 1969. Five 
years in primary school, followed by 2 years, 11-13 in the “cycle 
d'observation” and then selection—on the basis of class reports, 
tests, etc.—for one of the following five educational roads: 

(1) “L'enseignement terminal”—3 years terminating in employ- 

ment in an unskilled or semi-skilled capacity. 

(2) “L’enseignement technique court”—3 years in a centre 

d’apprentissage to be re-named “collège d’enseignement tech- 

nique” leading to employment in a skilled capacity. 


(3) “L'enseignement général court”—3-4 years in the ‘cours 
complémentaire’ to be re-named “collège d'enseignement général” 
leading to: either positions in the middle but non-technical levels 
of industry: or entry to a training college for primary school 
teachers. 

(4) “L'enseignement technique long”—providing 4, 5 or more 
years in a “lycée technique” being the new name for the present 
technical schools—E.N.P. and C.T. Pupils will be prepared for 
entry to promising careers in industry and commerce, or for further 
study in a University or technical institution of equivalent rank; 
or for entry to a technical teacher training college. The Baccalauréat 


technique and various other technical qualifications may be 
obtained. 


(5) “L’enseignement général long’—in the traditional lycée 
following courses which include scientific, modern or classical 
options and lead to the Baccalauréat. 


The detailed organisation of these reforms will take at least ten 
years, during which time the present emergency measures involving 
part-time courses will no doubt persist. 


The importance attached in France not only to technical education 
itself but to the need for its liberalisation—the synthesis between 
technics, art and the humanities—led the late M. André Siegfried, 
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diplomat, scholar and educational adviser to write: (Encyclopédie 
Générale de L’Education Vol. II). 


“Maintenir la France à lavant garde du progrès industriel, c’est 
le souci principal des responsables de notre enseignement tech- 
nique, mais il ressort également de leur oeuvre qu’ils ne conçoivent 
pas ce programme comme pouvant se dissocier du maintien de 
ces valeurs individuelles, c’est à dire de culture, qui sont et doivent 
rester la source véritable de notre génie. 


WEST GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Strictly speaking, no general account can be given of education in 
the federal republic as a whole since its constituent states (Länder) 
are autonomous in this field and have diverged in recent years in 
their various educational measures. The account that follows is 
based in the main upon the educational system in the state of 
Nordrhein-Westfalen which, including as it does the industrial region 
of the Ruhr, has given particular attention to technical education. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


Schooling legally begins at 6 in the Volkschule. After 4 years or 
more (Grundschule)—that is, at or about 10 years of age—transfer to 
one of two varieties of secondary school is possible. 

The Realschule, or Mittelschule, provides a 6 years’ secondary 
education terminating in the qualification Mittlere Reife, and some- 
times has an extension course beyond this. 

The Gymnasium offers the full 9-year grammar school course leading 
to the qualification “Abitur” and thus gives entrance to the Univer- 
sity proper or to the Technische Hochschule, which in Germany is 
of equal rank and deals with all technological studies leading to 
“Diplom Ingenieur” status. 

Failing selection for either of these secondary schools—or the ability 
to pay the fees—the pupil will remain in the Volkschule for a further 
4 years (Oberstufe). Some regions have a 9th school year to 15; in 
some places this is compulsory, in others voluntary. When the leaving 
age is universally 15 the age of transfer will probably be 12 in 
place of 10. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


Leaving the Volkschule at age 14-15 the pupil with any measure of 
ambition or intelligence will seek a position as an apprentice 
(Lehrling), or as a trainee (Anlernling). In this aim approximately 
65 per cent of those who leave Volkschule are successful (Boys 85 
per cent, Girls 45 per cent) in finding either apprenticeship in a 
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fully skilled trade, Lehrberuf, or an organised training in a semi- 
skilled occupation, Anlernberuf. This extraordinarily high percentage 
is due to the consistent and meticulous care with which apprentice- 
ship has been fostered in Germany for over half a century. As long 
ago as 1908 an Executive Committee, Deutscher Ausschuss fiir 
Technisches Schulwesen, was founded with powers to advise the 
relevant Ministries on technical education and vocational training. 
For some years, as in France also, the technical schools were 
controlled by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry and only in 
1934 did they finally revert to the Ministry of Education. 


From the end of the 19th century continuative part-time general 
education was commenced in the Fortbildungschulen (still popularly 
known under that name in Austria). These failed in their purpose 
until, after the first world war, they were transformed into the 
present Berufsschulen which also provide for continued general 
education but are firmly based on the student’s vocational needs 
and interests. 


These Berufsschulen provide the educational background to the 
practical and sometimes theoretical instruction received by the 
student in the Works in the course of apprenticeship training. 
Preparation for the examination taken at the end of apprenticeship 
is, however, not primarily the responsibility of the Berufsschule but 
of the employer, through his apprentice training master, Ausbilder. 
Herein lies a fundamental difference in comparison with an English 
technical college and its responsibility in preparation for (say) City 
and Guilds’ examinations. 

Apprenticeship in present-day Germany is under the general aegis 
of the Federal Ministry of Economics, but its powers are in practice 
delegated to two executive bodies. 


(1) The Industrie- und Handelskammer, Chamber of Industry 
and Commerce, and 


(2) the Handwerkskammer, Chamber of Crafts 


both of which work in co-operation with the trade unions, with the 
Ministry of Labour and, Handwerkskammer, with the Guilds, 
Innungen. These bodies regulate apprenticeship conditions in (1) 
large scale industry and (2) small scale crafts, respectively. It is also 
these bodies, sometimes in co-operation with technical teachers: 
who set the examination standard and finally judge results. 


A full apprenticeship in a skilled trade lasts 3 to 34 years; the trainee 
period in a semi-skilled trade is usually 2 years. At the end of full 
apprenticeship the qualification (1) Facharbeiterbrief (Certificate of 
a skilled worker) or (2) Gesellenbrief (Journeyman’s ticket), res- 
pectively, are obtainable on the results of examinations both practical 
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and theoretical. Only two attempts are permitted but approximately 
90 per cent of those who enter do in fact succeed. Without such 
qualification the ex-apprentice cannot practice a skilled trade and 
certainly cannot become a master-craftsman. After five years further 
practice in the trade the apprentice, of either type, may submit 
himself for the qualification of Master, Meisterbrief. 


BERUFSSCHULE 


The course given in the one-day-per-week Berufsschule includes 
approximately 40 per cent general and 60 per cent vocational study. 
Amongst the former may be mentioned civics, German, science, 
arithmetic, religious instruction, letter writing, and for girls: domestic 
economy, cookery, art and crafts, baby care. Amongst the vocational 
Subjects are craft theory, knowledge of materials, technical drawing, 
industrial practice, trade calculations. 

Such courses are sufliciently general to permit of several trades being 
grouped together—the necessary differentiation takes place in the 
works apprenticeship not in the college. 


On the other hand the degree of specialisation in apprenticeship 
training and qualification is very great. For each recognisable 
occupation a specification, Berufsbild, is drawn up and published by 
a Federal office, Arbeitstelle fiir betriebliche Berufsausbildung, at 
Bonn. In industry alone (1953) there were over 368 skilled trades, 
plus commerce 26 and crafts 125. At the same time 176 semi-skilled 
Occupations were recognised. Since then the tendency has been to 
increase the number of skilled and decrease the semi-skilled occupa- 
tions but the total remains at over 600 occupational varieties. 
Through the schools and in the vocational guidance centres of the 
Labour Office, attractive pamphlets are available setting out in 
simple language the kind of life a boy or girl will lead in any particular 
Occupation. 

In 1956 there were, in thousands, 2,191 in attendance at Berufs- 
schulen, of whom 1,566 were either in full apprenticeship or in 
recognised trainee occupations—a proportion of 71-5 per cent. Of 
the 1,566 in such training 1,040 (67 per cent) were boys and 526 
(33 per cent) were girls. Of this same 1,566, 575 were registered 
under the Handwerkskammer, 788 under the Industrie- und Handels- 
kammer and the small remainder under other authorities (e.g. 
Agriculture). Of the 788 under the I.H.K. 301 were in industrial and 
487 in commercial occupations. Of this same 788, 438 were boys 
and 350 girls. 


There is a slight discrepancy in these figures taken from official 
Berufsschule sources as compared with Ministry of Labour statistics, 
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The above analysis however gives the true picture from the Berufs- 
schule point of view, namely the large proportion of its students 
undergoing systematic occupational training, and the high percentage 
of girls included in apprenticeship and similar schemes. 


All the above refers to the Volkschule leaver. What of those from 
the Realschule—the 6 year secondary school? They may secure 
worthwhile employment and, if having a taste for further study and 
qualification, may spend 2 years in industry as a “Praktikant”. 
They may then enter by selective examination an ‘“‘Ingenieurschule” 
(or Technicum, or Höhere Fachschule) giving a course of 5 or 6 
semesters, i.e. 24-3 years, for the qualification “Ingenieur”—not to 
be confused with “Diplom Ingenieur” which certifies a much higher 
level. Such a course has an academic level comparable to our 
Higher National Certificate but covers a wider spread of technical 
subjects and also includes a few general or at least non-technical 
studies, e.g. German Language, industrial economy, sociology, 
appreciation of art, civics, history of technology or a foreign language. 
Those who receive their education in the 9 year Gymnasium course 
and succeed in obtaining Abitur may, amongst other careers of 
course, elect to enter a Technische Hochschule and do so often 
after } to 1 year’s practical experience. After some 5 years or more 
study they may obtain the “Diplom Ingenieur” the normal profes- 
sional qualification in Technology. 


The need of rapidly developing industry for more and more tech- 
nicians has brought it about that West Germany like its neighbours 
is facing a shortage of both “Diplom Ingenieur” and “Ingenieur” 
qualified men. At the same time the claims of social change and of 
democratic ideals have favoured the development of a second way, 
der zweite Bildungsweg, by which an intelligent apprentice can, 
albeit by long and arduous study, attain Ingenieur or even Diplom 
Ingenieur qualification. 


THE SECOND WAY 

In the second or third year of apprenticeship and for one or tw 
years afterwards, an ambitious apprentice may attend an additional 
evening course, known as “Berufsaufbauschule”. This lasts 7 
semesters, involves attendance for 12 hours per week, and is usually 
spread over four evenings or the equivalent in the week-end. Begin- 
ning with such general subjects as German, English, Algebra. 
Geometry, Physics and Chemistry in the first four semesters, the 
course later includes technology and technical drawing. The object 
is twofold—extension of general education and foundation for later 
technical study. The technical level reached at the end approximates 
to S.2 of our National Certificate. 
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The apprentice must also, after success in his ‘‘Facharbeiterbrief” 
qualification at the end of his time, serve an extra term of appren- 
ticeship, giving a training extended over related crafts, for 6 months 
or more. 


There are thus in all four conditions to be observed: 
(a) Successful completion of Berufsschule 
(b) Successful completion of Berufsaufbauschule 
(c) Completion of apprenticeship and qualification 
(d) Extended practical training in related crafts. 


These four components are brought together on one document 
(Fachschulereifevermerk) and duly certified. The student then has a 
right to apply for entry to an Ingenieurschule, or similar institution 
in a course corresponding to his training. He is thus given the same 
chance as those coming from a Realschule. Some Ingenieurschulen 
now have more than half of their entries coming in by this “second 
way”, but in general the proportion is less. 

At the end of the 5/6 semester course in the Ingenieurschule, the 
brilliant candidate can secure a further passport—the Hoch- 
schulereife—giving him a restricted right of candidature for entry to 
a Technische Hochschule—restricted to a relevant faculty and some- 
times to one Tech. Hochschule. It does not, like the Abitur of a 
Gymnasium, give him a nominally unrestricted right of entry to any 
University or T.H. faculty. On the other hand his previous studies 
at the Ingenieurschule may lessen his work especially in technical 
subjects in the early years of the T.H. courses. 


The way is thus pioneered from Volkschule to Hochschule, without 
passing through a Gymnasium. 


VARIATIONS ON THE SECOND WAY 


(a) Berufsfachschule. This is a one or two year full-time pre- 
apprenticeship course, counting at half-rate for remission of the 
duration of the latter. Preliminary workshop training, continued 
general education and the science underlying the future technology 
make up the curriculum. Such students can be excused up to 4 
semesters of the later Berufsaufbauschule. The “second way” is thus 
greatly eased. 

(b) The Oberhausener Institut. The apprentice who has, as described 
earlier, secured a Fachschulereife after apprenticeship may, instead 
of going on to an Ingenieurschule, apply for entry to this Institut. 
It gives a 2 year full-time residential course and prepares'for Abitur. 
Following success in that qualification the student may then proceed 
to a University or T.H. or enter a technical teacher training College, 
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thus re-gaining the same possibilities as if he had been to a Gym- 
nasium. Other such Institutes are planned to open in the near future. 
The “second way” has other variations for girls’ education and for 
commercial occupations. The educational significance is that this 
second way tends to build theory on to practice rather than follow 
the usual academic sequence of theory first and practical experience 
later. The social significance, for Continental countries, is that the 
horizontal stratification so long engendered by their rigid and mainly 
full-time system of technical education has been pierced by this 
“second way”. Numerically, however, it is still barely significant, for 
less than 10 per cent of Technische Hochschule students have as 
yet come up by this new route. 


HOLLAND 
Holland is a small country (32,450 sq. km.) but it is thickly populated 
(10,888,000) having a higher density (336) than any other European 
territory except the Saar (390). Both the population, and the land 
area, are still increasing—the latter by reason of land reclamation 
works, It has a higher percentage of children under 15 than any other 
country in Western Europe and the highest birth-rate. 
Within living memory the emphasis has changed from an agrarian 
to an industrial economy—electronics, shipbuilding, aviation, oil, 
textile-fibres, steel, etc., are now becoming the main sources of 
national wealth. The index of industrial production has risen by 51 
per cent between 1950 and 1957, compared with 23 per cent for 
this country. “Technology is the modern millstone for our daily 
bread” said Queen Juliana in opening the new University College of 
Technology at Eindhoven in 1957. 
A small country seeking foreign markets and in free competition 
with her partners in Benelux and the European Economic Com- 
munity must therefore train not only technicians and technologists 
but see to it that these are also “men of the world” able in 
several languages, having an understanding of economics and of 
commerce as well as of technical developments. These requirements 
are reflected in the curricula of the various technical institutions in 
Holland. 


EDUCATION 

The following abbreviations are in common use: 
G.L.O. = gewoon lager onderwijs 
U.L.O. = uitgebreid lager onderwijs 
L.T.S. = lagere technische school 
U.T.S. = uitgebreid technische school 
H.T.S. = hogere technische school 
H.B.S. = hogere burgerschool 
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Attendance legally need not begin until seven but in practice 
commences at six years. Eight completed years in the elementary 
school, G.L.O., is the compulsory minimum. After 6 years, transfer 
to one of several types of grammar school, Gymnasium, Lyceum, 
H.B.S., etc., is possible or to an advanced elementary school U.L.O., 
or to a junior technical school L.T.S. 


The L.T.S. is undergoing a transition. The older type gave a 2 year, 
13-15 years full-time pre-apprenticeship course; the newer type 
provides a 3 or 4 year course from 12 years upwards. The proportion 
of children leaving G.L.O. coming into this form of education in 
1953 was 35 per cent. The curriculum for the main course occupies 
36 periods of 50 minutes each, averaging approximately: 

Workshop 16, Drawing 6, Maths and Science 3, Dutch 3, Modern 

language 2, Social and Civic studies 4, Physical education 2, 

periods. 
The preparatory year, in a 3-4 year school, provides for Mathematics 
and Science 6, General subjects 10, Crafts 14, Physical Training 2. 
The workshop practice, after the preparatory year of basic non- 
trade instruction, then specialises in one or two trades. The sub- 
sequent period of apprenticeship is shortened by one year for 
ex-L.T.S. pupils. 
In 1955 there were 202 such schools having 60,238 pupils. Only 16 
of these schools were provided publicly, 75 having been established 
by religious denominations and 113 by secular bodies. In all these 
types 100 per cent grant is, or can be, paid from public funds. The 
more successful pupils may, if they desire, proceed further in full- 
time education. 
The U.T.S. provides the next higher level of technical education. 
This provides a 3 year full-time course, 2 years in college and one 
in industry, preceded by a one year preparatory course if necessary. 
The technical level reached approximates to Ordinary National 
Certificate but comprises a much wider curriculum. This occupies 
40 periods per week, each of 50 minutes and is divided approximately 
as follows: 

Languages, Civics and P.E. 8; Maths and Science 3; Technology, 

theory 12; Drawing 10; Workshop and Laboratory 7. 
Admission may be given after, 

(a) 2 years grammar school (H.B.S. etc.) or 

(b) 3 years U.L.O., or 

(c) L.T.S. but into the preparatory class. 
The final diploma is not awarded until after the 1 year probationary 
period in industry has been satisfactorily served. 
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The occupational purpose of such schools, which are mainly a 
post-war development, is to train for the middle levels of industry. 
This education also has value for future technical teachers. 


The able student may, if he so elects, proceed further to the higher 
technical school (H.T-.S.). Such transfer, however, usually takes 
place from the preparatory class of the U.T.S. direct to the prepara- 
tory class of the higher school. 


The H.T.S. has as object the education and training of the upper 
level of technicians. The course lasts, overall, four years of which 
the whole of the third year is spent in approved experience in industry, 
sometimes abroad. There is a preparatory year for those who need it. 


Approximately 45 per cent of admissions come from grammar 
schools, 30 per cent from the U.L.O. type school and 25 per cent 
from the U.T.S. Of the latter some may have had their origin in 
the L.T.S. The age of entry is normally in the region 16-18 and 
subsequent qualification is therefore around 20-22 years of age. 


The curriculum during the first two years is of course inclined 
towards the vocational necessities of the third year which is to be 
spent in industry. After return from this year, however, there is 2 
swing towards general education and languages, partly for its own 
sake, partly no doubt with an eye to markets, customers and 


commerce. The following 3 year summary serves as a general indica- 
tion of the curriculum: 


Periods of 50 m. 


Ist 2nd 4th 

year year year 
General Education, Economics, Languages 5 8 12 
Science, Mathematics g a = 15 11 3 
Technology .. Bs KS se m 7 8 14 
Workshop and Design Practice .. te m 2 11 

39 39 40 


The technical standard of the final examination approximates to 
Higher National Certificate, but the scope of subjects is much wider. 
Every candidate will be competent in three languages—Dutch, 
English, German—will have a good knowledge of accounts, costing, 
company law, factory organisation, civics and social studies 19 
addition to his technology, design ability and the included 3rd year 
of industrial experience. 


There are now 24 such establishments providing for 9,500 full-time 
students and dispensing 2,000 diplomas per year. Some of these have 
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parallel evening provision; attendance being for four evenings per 
week, each evening including 4 periods of 50 minutes each. The course 
may last 5, 6 or 7 years according to the standard of entry. The cost 
of evening attendance, including materials, books etc., is estimated 
at f.300 (£30) per year. 


After H.T.S. qualification the student normally takes up responsible 
employment in industry, but he may, under certain conditions, 
present himself as a candidate for admission to one of the Technical 
Universities—Delft or Eindhoven. This privilege was granted by a 
decree of 30th July, 1952. During the five years 1952-56, 69 per cent 
of such applications were successful in gaining (by examination) 
their right of entry. The proportion of such candidates to the whole 
student body of the Technical University is about 10 per cent—the 
remainder coming from the traditional grammar school sources. 


Thus a second road all the way from apprentice level to “Diplom 
Ingenieur” at Delft has been pioneered. The number following 
through from end to end is negligible. That, however, is less serious 
than it sounds. For between the old ladder of primary school, 
secondary school, university and the new ladder of L.T.S., U.T.S., 
H.T.S., Technical University there are many horizontal transfer 
gangways and the flow along them is invariably from the older to 
the newer system. At the same time the importance and the quality 
of grammar school education—for the select 14 per cent who succeed 
in finding a place there—is in no way being diminished. The 86 per 
cent however need not suffer lifelong disability through having 
missed that chance; the “second way” is wide open to anyone with 
ability. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


Apprenticeship in Holland, although regulated by a law of 1919, has 
developed mainly in post-1945 years, as the following figures show: 


1938— 2,600 1954—30,000 
1946— 8,400 1955—37,000 
1950—19,000 


The period of contract is usually 3 to 4 years but is reduced by one 
year for ex-L.T.S. pupils. In some trades no less than 80 per cent 
come. from that source, the average over all trades is 55 per cent. 
This shows the extent to which such pre-apprenticeship work in 
school is valued. The responsibility for apprenticeship is undertaken 
by industrial association, Stichtingen, representing both employers 
and employees. There are some 27 national and 4 regional organisa- 
tions of this kind. One of the largest and most well-known is Bemetel. 
(Metal and Electrical Trades). 
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In addition to practical and sometimes theoretical instruction in the 
works the apprentice takes evening or day-release classes. In 1955, 
approximately 16,000 students, including non-apprentices, were so 
attending. There are 290 establishments providing these courses for 
40 or more different trades. The 4 evenings per week, or two half 
days, include instruction in Civics, Dutch, Mathematics, Science, 
Technology and (possibly) Workshop Practice. Efforts are being 
made to increase the proportion of day-release attendance. 

The Ministry of Education has wide responsibilities for the super- 
vision of apprenticeship training and for the end-examination, this 
being standardised nationally for any one trade. Such examination 
generally comprises a practical test of 8 days’ duration (48 hours), 
and a theory paper on technology. The certificate gained is a national 
one, valid throughout Holland. 

No account of educational conditions in Holland can conclude 
without reference to the major part played by religious denom- 
inations in the foundation and government of schools, both general 
and technical. In primary education 70 per cent of the total atten- 
dance is in schools that have been “privately” founded, either by the 
Protestant or Catholic Churches or by secular organisations. This 
may sometimes cause, especially for technical schools, a dispersion 
of local facilities into small units, which if coalesced would provide 
a more economic size. 

Educational reforms are pending which would reorganise secondary 
education under two distinct aspects, namely pre-university and 


pre-employment (or technical training) and would raise the school- 
leaving age to 15 or 16. 


CONCLUSION 


Certain general comparisons with English practice can be made 
without difficulty. 

(1) Continental technical education is largely on a full-time basis, 
only humble levels being normally attainable by part-time study- 
This is in part accounted for by thinner population density (France) 
making it difficult to form satisfactory evening classes. Where popula- 
tion density is higher (Paris, Lille, Marseilles) part-time classes cal ~ 
but rarely do—lead to full professional status. Holland is rapidly 
developing evening classes of Higher National Certificate standard. 
Sandwich courses are rare, except as vacation experience or as whole 
years of supervised industrial training. 


(2) European institutions, more frequently than English, are mono- 
technic and often restricted to one sex. There is nothing comparable 
to the “mixed bag” of an English provincial Technical College where 
all faculties, all levels, all ages, both sexes and all attires produce a 
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kaleidoscopic student pattern unknown in serious academic circles 
abroad. 

(3) The student Hostel or the equivalent in approved student 
lodgings is generally regarded as a normal and indispensable part of 
the school or college. In France even the technical schools (collegés 
techniques, écoles nationales professionnelles) provide in this way 
for non-local boys and girls. This makes possible the establishment 
of regional or national colleges for specialised studies and avoids 
the dissipation of equipment and staff so commonly associated with 
part-time classes. 

(4) The hours of attendance for pupils are substantially higher than 
in this country. A figure between 35 and 42 hours per week is 
common in both France and Germany. On top of this there may be 
homework or design exercises. This heavy load is sometimes imposed 
on boys and girls as young as 14 years. It does however enable the 
curriculum to be spread over a wider range of subjects including 
non-technical fields, such as languages. 

(5) In those countries which have developed extensive industrial 
economies, the need has become urgent to train large numbers of 
sub-professional technicians. Both by pressure of numbers and for 
educational reasons these cannot come entirely or even mainly from 
the grammar schools. They must therefore have their origin in the 
elementary (secondary modern) school and for their further educa- 
tion a new route—the second way—is being opened up. This in part 
adopts a sequence of education, perceptibly different from the 
traditional. It puts practice first and, out of work with the hands, 
develops trains of thought which then successfully face the underlying 
theories; the protractor first, Euclid afterwards. 

(6) The problem of “liberal education in a technical age” is being 
faced in all these countries. Many and various are the solutions. It 
would seem that it is not so much a matter of not knowing the 
answer but of finding difficulty in formulating the underlying question. 
In one country art, in another letters, in another citizenship, in 
another sport, yet again religious instruction are variously offered 
as correctives to the alleged “narrowness” of technical instruction. 
Yet on the question of why a technical education should be less 
enlightening than one based on, say, law, no one has a very clear 
philosophy. The serious decline of the religious attitude to and 
explanation of life has left a vacuum. That vacuum has yet to be 
satisfactorily filled and Europe still seeks to formulate its own 
distinctive ideals.* 


* For further discussion on this point see “Technical Education” published by 
World Council of Y.M.C.A.s, International Institute, Mainau, Constance 
Obtainable from London Central Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, W Ci. 
price 8/-. English Edition. Ngo aie 
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(7) Apprenticeship is generally shorter than in England, the average 
being 3 years in duration with variations down to 2 or up to 4 years. 
It commences most frequently between the ages 14-15. The form of 
training given is thorough but sometimes narrower and often for a 
specific occupation e.g. lathe-turning rather than machine shop 
practice in general. Both in Germany and in Holland national 
end-of-apprenticeship tests are customary and in the former country 
compulsory. In France, national systems of certification (certificat 
d’aptitude professionnelle, and examen fin d’apprentissage) are 
available and commonly used but are not always legally compulsory 
for further employment. 


The short continental apprenticeship, so frequently lauded by critics 
of the English system has, however, its disadvantages. Only 3 years 
part-time education above the age of 14 years cannot carry the student 
very far. In England, 5 years part-time education above 16 can lead 
to a Higher National Certificate. Moreover apprentice wages in 
England do not differ greatly from full employment scales for youths 
of 18-21 in Continental countries. Those apprentices in Western 
Europe who would climb higher must usually return to a full-time 
institution, e.g. in Germany the Ingenieurschule, leading to higher 
technician level. 


(8) What lessons can be learnt, what features selected as of particular 
interest or relevance to England? 


(a) The French “centre d'apprentissage” providing at once both a 
trade apprenticeship and further education, under one direction 
and one roof, is attractive. The nearest equivalent in England is 
the works school. The centre d’apprentissage has undoubtedly made 
a great contribution to the commercial and industrial efficiency of 
France and has happily coincided with the rejuvenation years in that 
country. Its continued existence is assured under the 1959 reform of 
education, as part of the general system. 


(b) The Dutch chain of 3 technical schools from age 12-13 to 21-22 
or higher is noteworthy. From age 12 a child may follow an educa- 
tional sequence radically different from that which has been tradi- 
tional and yet finish up at University level. It provides an alternative 
educational road, based on practice first, advanced theory later. 


(c) The German Ingenieurschule (or Höhere Fachschule or Techni- 
cum) providing 2-3 years of full-time education after apprenticeship, 
up to a level comparable with Higher National Certificate but on a 
broader curriculum, including economics and liberal subjects, 1S 
worthy of consideration. An approximate equivalent now exists in 
this country through the sandwich courses in Colleges of Technology- 
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(d) The compulsory part-time day release, existing in Germany in 
present form since 1919 is clearly a feature of relevance in connection 
with the Education Act, 1944. But even the German law has yet to 
be fully implemented in all districts to the full number of hours. 
It has been successful only since it became firmly tied up with 
vocational interest. Where vocational interest is lacking, as with the 
unskilled worker, the Berufsschule has not yet made much headway. 
Perhaps for that reason many occupations in Germany have been 
somewhat arbitrarily coded as worthy of full apprenticeship 
(Lehrberufe) which in England are not always so regarded. In 
addition there are the learnerships or minor training schemes 
(Anlernberufe) usually of 2 years’ duration. All these through 
systematic training provide at least an incentive towards education 
and certification. 

In France by contrast, Loi Astier, also of 1919 and providing for 
part-time day release of apprentices, has never been satisfactorily 
implemented. It is for practical purposes a dead letter and full-time 
training in a centre d’apprentissage is now the recognised means 
whereby one-third of France’s apprentices are trained and educated. 
Many may feel that there should be scope in a wide and flexible 
apprenticeship system for both these systems to operate as alter- 
natives. Some skills are best learned on the job in the factory or the 
shop; others (e.g. typewriting, cookery, librarianship) may be more 
suitably learned wholly or partly in full-time pre-employment 
courses. 

(e) The six nations of the European Economic Community (France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg), now aim at the 
free exchange of men, money and materials within their own area— 
the Common Market. It is inevitable, therefore, that a professional 
man qualified in one country will sooner or later practise in one of 
the others. Some standardisation of the various qualifications current 
and some assimilation of the respective systems of education is there- 
fore bound to take place. Preliminary conversations on this point 
have already been held. 

Britain, although outside the Six, will certainly have to assure herself 
that the quality and quantity of her technical education is at least 
the equal of that offered in European countries, different as her 
system of training may be, and may remain. This necessity applies 
as much to apprenticeship training as to graduate or technician 
levels, a correct adjustment and orientation in the years 15-18 is the 


key to future attainment. 


GLOSSARY 


[Many terms of art are inevitably used in this report. Definitions in the 
sense in which we have used them in this report are given below. We have 
aimed at providing definitions that will be illuminating to the non-expert 
reader. They are therefore not to be regarded as precise official definitions 
nor as the only possible ones. Where there is a conflict of usage we have 
usually pointed this out.] 


ALL-AGE SCHOOL 
A school containing children throughout the statutory age-range from 
5 to 15. 


APPRENTICESHIP 

A term used in this report to cover a wide variety of organised schemes of 
training at work, extending over a number of years (usually three to five); 
we have not confined it to the narrow legal meaning of the term, i.e. 
indentured apprenticeship. It may or may not carry with it any educational 
obligations or facilities. 


BILATERAL SCHOOL 

A secondary school providing, in two clearly defined sides, different 
courses for children of differing grades of intelligence. It is, however, often 
difficult to distinguish in practice between bilateral and other schools 
catering for the whole range of ability (e.g. comprehensive schools q.v-)- 


BLock RELEASE 

A form of day-time education in working hours by which employers free 
students (with pay) to attend technical colleges for an unbroken period, 
followed by an unbroken period of work. The amount of time available for 
study is often only a little more than that provided under part-time day 
release (q.v.) arrangements, but in some cases it may fall only a little 
short of that provided on a sandwich course (q.v.). Evening classes are 
normally used to bridge the period between spells of block release. 


“BULGE”, The 

The term commonly applied to the exceptionally high age-groups moving 
through the schools as a result of the sharp rise in the birth-rate in the 
years 1946, 1947 and 1948. 


BUTLER ACT 
The Education Act of 1944. Mr. R. A. Butler was President of the Board 
of Education at the time. 


BYE-TERM LEAVING i 

The school year conventionally begins in September and ends in July, 
i ca who leave at Christmas or Easter may be described as “bye-term 
leavers. 
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City AND Gumtps (see also Regional Examining Unions) 

“The City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advancement of 
Technical Education”; the largest of the examining bodies in technical 
education, formed in 1878. It holds examinations and gives guidance in 
relation to a wide variety of courses for craftsmen and technicians. Inter- 
mediate, Final and Full Technological Certificates are awarded. (See 


page 328). 


COLLEGE-BASED STUDENTS 

Students following sandwich courses (q.v.) who are not primarily 
employees of any particular employer (though they temporarily become 
employees during their periods of experience in industry). In other words, 
the college is their main base; they earn wages only while employed, and 
for the rest of the year are eligible for grant from public funds. See 


paragraph 561. 


COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION—Defined in paragraph 471 under 
“Local colleges”. 
CoMMONERS 


Students at Oxford and Cambridge who have not won an open scholarship 
(q.v.) or exhibition (although they may well hold a State Scholarship). 


COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
This term was first used in England to describe a secondary school intended 


to cater for the secondary education of all the pupils over 11 in a given area, 
organised as a unified whole and not in clearly defined grammar, modern 
and technical sides. By contrast, the term ‘‘multi-lateral’’ was used to 
describe a secondary school with similar spread of ability but organised in 
three clearly defined sides and “‘bilateral” for a school with two of these 
sides. In practice the word “comprehensive” is being increasingly applied 
to all publicly provided schools which are directed to the needs of the full 
range of aptitudes and abilities of pupils between the ages of 11 and 19. 
Except where otherwise stated it is in this latter sense that we use it in 
this report. 

CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE (See also Hadow and Spens Reports) 

The statutory body appointed under the Act of 1899 and continuing until 
1944 to advise the Board of Education on educational matters referred to it. 


County COLLEGE 
An institution to be provided by an L.E.A. (q.v.) under the 1944 Act and 


attended part-time on a compulsory basis by young people under 18 not in 
full-time attendance at a school or other educational institution. The term 
is sometimes used to cover any institution which might be attended by 
young people receiving compulsory part-time education, and sometimes 
to refer only to an institution designed to provide for those whose education 
at this stage will not be mainly vocational. Except where otherwise stated 
we use the term in the more restricted sense. 


CRAFTSMAN—Defined on page 328 
Day RELEASE (See Part-Time Day Release) 
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Day CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
An institution providing education by day for young workers released by 


their employers. 


DIRECT GRANT GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 

Direct grant grammar schools receive grant direct from the Ministry of 
Education (as distinct from the local education authority—q.v.) and charge 
fees which in the case of day pupils (but not boarders) are graduated 
according to income. Grant at present is at the rate of £39 per year per 
pupil below the Sixth Form and £105 in the Sixth Form. A main condition 
governing the admission of pupils is that the school should provide free 
places to the extent of 25 per cent of its intake to pupils who have spent at 
least two years in a maintained (q.v.) primary school; they may be offered 
either directly by, or at the expense of the school, or, through the agency, or 
at the expense of the local education authority, which also has the right to 
require additional places. A few nursery and technical schools also receive 
direct grant. 


“ELEVEN (11) PLus” 

The conventional term used to cover the various techniques (e.g. examina- 
tion, intelligence tests) which a local education authority (q.v.) may use 
to allocate pupils leaving primary schools at or about the age of 11 to the 
appropriate type of secondary education. 


EVENING INstrruTE—Defined in paragraph 472 


EXTENDED COURSE 

Any extended course in this report refers to a fifth-year course in a 
secondary modern school (i.e. a school from which at present most pupils 
leave during, or at the end of, their fourth year). See paragraph 96. 


EXTERNAL EXAMINATION 

An examination set by some body outside the school attended by the 
candidates. Most commonly used of the examinations for the General 
Certificate of Education (q.v.). 


FISHER ACT 


The Education Act, 1918, passed when Mr. H. A. L. Fisher was President 
of the Board of Education, 


ForM ENTRY 

A method of describing the size and organisation of a secondary school 
by the number of forms which are admitted each year, e.g. 2-form entry, 
3-form entry. By this conventional reckoning a form should consist of 30 
pupils; in practice it is often 35. 

FORSTER ACT 


The Elementary Education Act of 1870, introduced by Mr. W. E. Forster, 
the Vice-President of the Committee of the Privy Council on Education. 


FURTHER EDUCATION—See Chapter 29 

Vocational and non-vocational education provided for young people who 
are over the school-leaving age, and for adults. Many of the students are 0! 

secondary school age, i.e. under 19. The official term does not include the 
universities. 
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GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (G.C.E.) 
A certificate awarded as a result of a national examination, set by any 
one of nine examining boards. The first examinations for the G.C.E, . 
were held in 1951. The G.C.E., for which candidates are examined at 
Ordinary and Advanced levels, is the successor to the School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate. It differs from them in being a subject 
examination, which means that a candidate may offer any number of 
subjects at a sitting (from one subject upwards), whereas the regulations 
for the School and Higher School Certificates required the candidate to 
sit a given number of subjects, chosen from prescribed groups, at one and 
the same examination. The Ordinary level is customarily taken at the 
age of 16 or (more rarely) at 15 or 14, and though it may be taken in 
one subject alone, grammar school (q.v.) pupils usually take from four 
or five to eight or nine subjects. The Advanced level is taken at 18 or 
thereabouts, and usually in two to four closely related subjects. 
GRADUATE TEACHER 
A teacher holding a university degree. Teachers holding certain other 
professional qualifications are recognised for salary purposes as “graduate 
equivalent”. Graduate teachers may or may not have received a year’s 
professional training, for which they receive a Diploma or Certificate in 
Education. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Type of Secondary School providing an academic course from 11 to 16 or 
18. It provides the main route of access to the universities and professions. 
The term is used to cover 3 types of school. 

(a) maintained grammar schools, in which no fees are charged; 

(b) direct grant grammar schools (q.v.); 

(c) some independent schools (q.v.). 
We have sometimes used the term to cover the first type only—more often 
to cover all three types. 
Group EXAMINATION 
An examination in which candidates are required to take a given number of 
subjects of which some are compulsory and others are selected in a set 
proportion from prescribed groups of subjects. All of the required subjects 
must be taken at one and the same time. 
Hapow REPORT 
Report of the Consultative Committee (q.v.), under the chairmanship of 
Sir Henry Hadow, on “The Education of the Adolescent”, published in 
1926. It recommended inter alia, the provision of separate senior schools 
for children over 11 years of age. 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
Systematic education beyond the level of G.C.E.(A) leading to a University 
degree or to qualifications of equivalent standard in a College of Advanced 
Technology or a Technical College. 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
Schools which do not receive money from public funds and therefore 
depend on fees and (in some instances) on private endowments. Two types 
are to be distinguished: 
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(a) independent schools recognised as efficient after inspection by the 
Ministry; , ; 
(b) other independent schools (with which, unless otherwise stated, this 
report is not concerned.) 


JUNIOR SCHOOL (JUNIOR DEPARTMENT) 
Primary school (or department) for pupils of about 7 to 11 years of age, 
maintained by a local education authority. 


“LirerAcy’’—The special sense in which we have used this word is defined 
in paragraph 399 and 400. 


LocaL EDUCATION AUTHORITY (L.E.A.) 

Local Authority (county council or county borough council) responsible 
for providing and administering all stages of education in its area. There 
are 129 local education authorities in England. The local education 
authority exercises its functions through an Education Committee. The 
main exccutive officer is called the Chief Education Officer or, sometimes, 
the Director of Education, the Education Officer or the Secretary for 
Education. 


MAIN SCHOOL 
The forms in a grammar school (q.v.) below the Sixth Form (q.v-). 


MAINTAINED SCHOOL 

The largest category of schools in England. It includes all those schools for 
which the costs are wholly met out of rates and taxes by the local education 
authority (q.v.) and also the categories of “aided and special agreement’ 
schools, in which a small part of the costs are met by the Managers or 
Governors of the school. (Most aided schools are associated with the 
Church of England or the Roman Catholic Church.) 


“Minority TIME” 
The time available to the Sixth Former for the study of subjects other than 
those in which he is specialising. See Chapter 25. 


MODERN SCHOOL 

A maintained secondary school providing education for those children not 
selected at 11 years of age for grammar or technical schools. . 
The percentage of such selected children varies from area to area and in 
consequence the range of ability and the courses found in modern schools 
also vary. On the average of the whole country, however, the modern 
schools contain a clear majority of all pupils of secondary school age. 
Schools of this type provide a general education with a practical bias, and 
an increasing number offer extended courses (q.v.), some based on 
vocational interests, others leading to external examinations including 
G.C.E. (q.v.) at “O” level. 


NATIONAL CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS P 

Certificates and Diplomas at Ordinary and Higher levels awarded jointly 
by the Ministry of Education and various Professional Institutions (q.v) 
concerned. The Ordinary level is broadly equivalent on a subject for subject 
basis to G.C.E. at Advanced level (q.v.) and the Higher level is, on the 
limited range of subjects taken, broadly equivalent to ordinary degree 
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standard. Certificates are obtained by part-time study, and Diplomas by 
full-time courses including sandwich courses. See paragraph 481 and 
page 331. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SURVEY 

Survey of a random sample of men beginning their National Service; 
conducted for the Council between 1956 and 1958 with the agreement of 
the War Office and the Air Ministry. (See Volume II, Part Two). 


“NUMERACY” 
Defined in paragraph 401. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIP 
A scholarship to a university or college awarded by the university or college 
after a competitive examination open to candidates within certain specified 


age limits. 
Operative—Defined on page 328. 


Part-Time Day RELEASE (P.D.R.) 

The system by which employers allow certain employees time off from 
work without loss of pay for the purpose of obtaining further education. 
Part-time day release courses are arranged by technical colleges in associa- 
tion with local industry and provide part-time education, usually for one 
day, sometimes more days, per week. Most of the students are apprentices 
since day release is a feature of most agreed training schemes in industry. 
Some firms give day release to other employees also. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Primary education covers the nursery, infant and junior stages up to about 


the age of 11. 


PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Organisations of the professions concerned whose objects are to advance 
their own branches of specialised knowledge by the exchange of informa- 
tion and views amongst members and to secure and maintain proper 
standards in preparation for and in the practice of their professions. 
A few examples are the Institutions of Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers, the Royal Institute of Chemistry, and the Royal Institute of 


British Architects. 


REGIONAL EXAMINING UNIONS ; 
Bodies which conduct examinations of work done mainly in further 


education. Each has its own defined territory and they work in association 
with the City and Guilds of London Institute (q.v.). 


SANDWICH COURSES : 
Courses consisting of alternate periods, usually 5-6 months but not less 


than 19 weeks, of full-time study in a technical college and of supervised 
experience in industry, extending over a number of years. See paragraph 


561. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 

A school providing full-time education starting at the age of 11 and 
extending to 15 and upwards. 
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SELECTIVE SCHOOL 

Schools (grammar and technical) to which admission is confined to pupils 
whose performance, as measured by the local education authority’s 
selection procedure, indicates ability to benefit from a more academic 
kind of education. Direct grant (q.v.) and independent efficient (q.v.) 
schools may in wider usage also be reckoned as selective schools. 
SETTING 

Re-division of forms in a given year into “sets” of pupils of roughly equal 
ability in a particular subject e.g. mathematics or modern languages. 
SIXTH FORM 

The upper part of a grammar or technical school, entered ordinarily at 15 
or 16 after taking some subjects at the Ordinary level of the G.C.E. 
examination (q.v.). A full Sixth Form course lasts two to three years. See 
Part Five. 

SocIAaL SURVEY 

A survey carried out for the Council in 1957 by the Central Offce of 
Information of boys and girls who had left maintained secondary schools 
(grammar, technical and modern) in 1954 and 1955. See Volume II, 
Part One. 

SPECIAL SCHOOL 

A school for handicapped children suffering from a disability of mind 
or body. 

SPECIALISATION 

The practice in English Sixth Forms by which pupils concentrate the major 
portion of their studies on two, three or, in rarer instances four, subjects 
with a view to taking them at Advanced level in the G.C.E. examination 
(q.v.) and in many cases to Studying them further at a university. See 
Chapter 25, 

SPECIALIST TEACHING—SPECIALIST TEACHER 

Teaching by a master or mistress who teaches virtually only the one subject 
in which he has gained his main qualification, 

SPENS REPORT 

Report of the Consultative Committee (q.v.) in 1938, of which the 
Chairman was Sir Will Spens, on “Secondary Education, with special 
Reference to Grammar Schools and Technical High Schools”. 

STATE SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships awarded by the Ministry of Education, for the purpose of 
attending a university, usually on the results of the examination for the 
General Certificate of Education or of the open scholarship (q.v.) 
examinations of the universities and colleges, 

STATE SCHOLARSHIPS (MATURE STUDENTS) 

The purpose of these scholarships is to provide an opportunity for univer- 
sity education to men and women over 25 years of age who were unable to 
take a university course at the normal age but who have pursued some form 
of continued study since leaving school. 

STREAMING 

The division of the pupils [in a year] into forms based on their general 
ability. The top form is always “A”, The “C” stream is conventionally used 
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to describe the lowest third in ability, although in a particular school the 
lowest may be the “D” or “E” stream, according to numbers. 


SUBJECT EXAMINATION 

An examination such as that for the G.C.E. in which a candidate may be 
examined in one or more subjects of his choice. To be contrasted with a 
group examination (q.v.). 


“Swine” The 
The relatively recent, yet pronounced, tendency among the pupils of the 
Sixth Form to specialise in science. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE (area, regional and local) 
See paragraph 471. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

A selective (q.v.) secondary school, providing an integrated academic and 
technical course from 11 (or, commonly in the past, 13) to 16 or 18 with a 
vocational flavour, and leading to the universities and colleges of advanced 
technology, as well as directly into industry, commerce and the professions. 


TECHNICIAN—Defined on page 327. 
TECHNOLOGIst—Defined on page 327. 


TRAINING COLLEGE 

College for training teachers, mostly non-graduates starting at the age of 18 
or above. Hitherto, the course in nearly all colleges other than specialist 
colleges (e.g. for physical education) has lasted for two years. Starting in 
1960, this is to be extended to three years. Institutes of Education (which, in 
all but one case, are part of a university) exercise supervision over, approve 
courses and conduct examinations for, training colleges. 


“TREND” The 
The tendency to stay at school beyond 15, e.g. in modern schools by taking 


an extended course (q.v.) or in grammar schools by taking a Sixth Form 
course (q.v.). 


TRIPARTITE SYSTEM A : 
The division of secondary education into separate grammar, technical and 


modern schools. See Chapter 2. 


Work-BASED STUDENTS 

The “work-based” student is an employee, released by his employer for his 
periods of study at a college during a sandwich course (q.v.) and normally 
in receipt of wages from the employer for the whole year. 


YoutH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

The Youth Employment Service helps young persons in the transition from 
school to work. It is available to help and advise all young persons up to 
the age of 18 or until they leave school. It is provided in most areas by the 
local education authorities or occasionally by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. The Minister of Labour and National Service is 
responsible to Parliament for the whole Service. 
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Ability, 19, 35, 107, 177, 182, 183, 
202, 307, 312, 543, 573, 625, 
671 
Accountancy, 260, 306, 459, 497, 
500 
Adolescence, 50-52, 165-178, 194- 
200, 265-271, 670 
Agriculture, 4, 290, 572, 586-592 
All-age Schools, 29, 30, 96, 106, 
159 
Apprentices, Apprenticeship 
conditions of, 134, 486, 490, 491, 
493 
day release for, 275, 277, 279, 
282, 289, 489, 538, 686 
G.C.E. as qualification for, 114, 
118, 492 
occupational background of, 
494, 686 
Carr Committee Report 
“Training for Skill”, 4, 522 
farm apprentices, 590 
group apprenticeship schemes, 
562, 690 
student or engineering appren- 
tices 503, 507 
supply and demand for, 14, 
490-493, 508, 509, 561, 563, 
567, 690 
Arts, non-verbal, 130, 168, 271, 
312, 319, 325, 329, 408, 570, 
677, 682 


Banking, 260, 306, 459, 497, 498 

Bilateral Schools, 36, 38, 40, 304, 
305, 614-618, 661 

Biology, 171, 318, 403 

Block Release, 290, 483, 551, 553- 
556, 560, 567, 591, 690 

Boarding, Provision for, 271, 301, 
365, 613, 681 

Brathay Hall, 301 
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Brew, Dr. J. Macalister, 264 

Bryce Commission (1895), 23, 24 

Bursaries for Third Year Sixth 
Form Pupils, 445 


Cambridge (see under Oxford) 

Carr, Robert, Report, ‘Training 
for Skill”, 4, 522 

Chemistry, 172, 314, 318, 324 

Chief Education Officers, Associa- 
tion of, 40, 661 

Christian Economic and Social 
Research Foundation, 61 

City and Guilds of London Institute 
482, Appendix D to Chapter 
29, 514-517, Glossary 

Civil Service, 255, Table 55, 497, 
498 

Classes, Size of, 142, 143, 147, 
235-237, 244, 247, 248, 355- 
358, Chapter 24, 629, 630, 
634-636 

Co-educational Schools, 31, 106, 
361-365, 371, 372, 375, 605, 
616, 661, 692 

Commerce, 4, 45, 73, 111, 116, 153, 
191, 259, 457, 474, 476, 492, 
497, 502, 572, 641, 686 

Commercial Colleges, Private, 259, 
470, 501 

Comprehensive Schools, 36, 37, 40, 
304, 305, 308, 449, 580, 614- 
618, 624, 661, 692 

Correspondence Courses, 260, 470 

Cost of Education, 87-91, 665 

County Colleges, Part 4 and, inter 
alia, 15, 26, 27, Chapter 14, 
512, 530, 552. 557, 558, 675, 
690 

Craftsmen, Craft Courses, 80, 479, 
482, Appendix B to Chapter 
29, 514-517, 552-558 
(see also Apprentices) 
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Day Continuation Schools, 26, 253. 
295 

Day Release (see Part-time Day 
Release) 

De La Warr, Lord—Report on 
Further Education in Agri- 
culture, 4, 572, 586-588 

Delinquency, Juvenile, 59-63, 663 

Direct Grant Grammar Schools, 
29, 304, 305, 312, 339, 340, 
356-358, 679, 681, Glossary 


Edinburgh’s, Duke of, Award, 
177, 301 
Employment, prospects of, 74, 109, 
182, 186-189, 291, 664, 671, 
672 
(see also: Apprentices—supply 
and demand) 
while at school, 176, 194, 196, 
197, Reservation to para. 200, 
319 
changes of, 289, 493 
English 
in Modern schools, 116, 
171, 172, 229 
in county colleges, 273 
in grammar schools, 314, 316, 
320, 325, 329, 354, 397, 399, 
400, 411, 412, 452, 677 
in further education, 543, 581, 
general, 11 
Enrolment, procedure at Technical 
Colleges, 539, 540 
Europe, 122, 212, 271, 273, 347, 
379, 380, 384, 583, Appendix 
lil 
Evening Classes, 16, 258, 472, 473, 
475, 478, 499, 500, 515, 519, 
529, 530, 553, 555, 686 
Examinations 
purpose of, 121-125 
external school exams below 
G.C.E. level 121-137, 667 
practical subjects, difficulty of 
examining, 127, 584 
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Examinations—continued 
structure of school, and Further 
education exams compared, 
495, 556 
need for better documentation, 
515, 521, 687 
(see also City and Guilds, G.C.E., 
National Certificates, Univer- 
sity Entrance etc.) 
Expenditure by Teen-agers, 196, 
197, 267 
“Express Routes” to the Sixth 
Form, 311-313, 326, 438, 677 
Faculty requirements, 423, 429, 
436, 682 
Families, size of, 44, 54, 183, 662 
Farm Institutes, 4, 470, 588 
Fee-payers in Maintained Schools 
32, 661 
Financial inducements to longer 
school life, to more part-time 
release, 201, 282 
First-generation Grammar School 
pupils, 20, 312, 313, 315, 320, 
323, 329, 438, 677 
(see also: Parents, Length of 
education of) 
Folk High Schools, 271 
France, 380, 583, Appendix III 
Games, organised 
(see under Physical Education) 
G.C.E. (General Certificate of 
Education) 
Ordinary Level 
in modern schools, 114-120, 
136, 137, 667 
age of taking, 310-312, 329, 
677 
subjects at, 116, 314-318, 320, 
322, 323, 325, 328, 393, 397, 
399 
exemptions and qualifications 
obtained by, 73, 114, 118, 
481, 520, 561, 687 
Advanced Level 
number of subjects at, 395 
396, 419, 682 i 
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Advanced Level—continued 
subjects, 393, 403, 415, 419, 
682 
general paper, 418 
exemptions and qualifications, 
481, 503, 684 
G.C.E. general references 
in sixth form general courses, 
449-456 
in further education, 474, 476, 
502, 686 
examination in practical subjects, 
584 
Germany, 212, 273, 280, Appendix 
m 


Graduates, first employment of, 351 
(see also: Teachers) 
Girls 
in Co-educational Sixth Forms 
371 
early maturity, early age of 
marriage, 43, 48-52, 58, 166, 
200 


curriculum in Modern Schools, 
116, 130, 171, 172 

curriculum in Grammar Schools, 
212; B17; 318, 329, 448-458, 
681 

part-time day release, 191, 255, 
281, 496, 498, 686 

sixth forms in girls’ schools, 
362-366, 368, 370, 371, 374 

less use made of Youth Service, 
262 

longer education demanded, 94, 
95, 98, 110 

university entrance, 341, 428 

wages, 70, 71 

miscellaneous, 24, 111, 176, 602 

(see also Nursing, Teaching, etc.) 


Tadow report “The Education of 
the Adolescent”, 30 

Jandicraft (see under Practical 
Subjects) 

lead Masters, Incorporated Asso- 
Ciation of, 350, 393, 396 
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Head Mistresses, Association of 
(Incorporated), 354 
History 
in modern schools, 127, 130 
in grammar schools, 320, 354. 
379, 407, 411 
Holland, 583, Appendix IHI 
Homework, 141, 194, 195, 334, 397, 
530 
Hours of Work, County College, 
512, 530, 552 
in part-time day release, 510-512, 
551 
school, 63, 194, 195 
Housecraft (see under Practical 
Subjects) 


Independent Schools recognised as 
Efñcient, 23, 304, 305, 311, 
312, 331, 339-341, 356-359, 
368, 373-375, 425, 442, 633, 
681 


Independent Schools, other, 304, 
339, 633 
Intelligence (see under Ability) 


Junior College, 622, 624, 692 
Kelsall, Dr. R. K., 424, 425 


Labour market, juvenile 
(see under Employment, prospects 
of) 
Languages, foreign 
in modern schools, 116, 127, 173 
in grammar schools, 314, 323- 
325, 327, 329, 394, 397, 411, 
677 


on the “Alternative Road”, 581 
(see also: Latin) 
Latin, 315, 316, 329, 379, 429, 677 
Law, 306, 389, 459, 497, 498 
Leaving Certificates, 124, 137, 667 
Leicestershire, 39, 603, 4 
Libraries, membership of public, 
171, 271 
Liepmann, Dr. Kate, 80 
Life, expectation of, 42, 53, 54, 90 
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Literacy in the Sixth Form context, 
398-401, 411, 412 
Long-term planning, 696-698 


Manufacturing firms, size of, 563 
Marriage, age of, 43, 57, 662 
effect on education in schools, 
50-52, 57, 269, 662 
effect on opportunities for fur- 
ther education, 255, 281, 496 
teachers who are married, 49, 
240, 649, 653, 658, 693 
employment of married women, 
45, 48, 49, 662 
Mass communications, 65, 66, 510 
Mathematics 
in modern schools, 116, 127, 149, 
150, 153, 155, 172, 229 
in county colleges, 273 
in grammar schools, 314, 317, 
327, 328, 349, 352-354, 369, 
393, 394, 401, 452, 680 
in further education, 500, 504, 
519, 544, 687 
Teachers of, 149, 150, 172, 349, 
350, 352-354, 504, 644, 680 
miscellaneous refs., 11, 379 

Maturity, physical and emotional, 
164-168 Reservation to para. 
200, 601 

(see also Adolescence) 

Mechnical Inquisitiveness, “General 
Mechnical Intelligence” etc. 
78, 80, 169, 571 

Medical Schools, 429 

“Minority Time”, 377, 397-416, 
418, 510, 581, 682 

Moral Education (see under 
Religious and Moral Education) 

Music, 130, 271, 312, 319, 397, 408, 
570, 682 


National Certificates (O.N.C.; 
H.N.C.), 480, 481, Appendix 
D to Chapter 29, 494, Appendix 
to Chapter 30, 513-520, 550, 
687 
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“Numeracy”, 401-405 
Nursing, 45, 111, 116, 255, 456, 
474, 476, 641, 684 


Operative, Appendices A and B to 
Chapter 29 

Options in the Grammar School 
curriculum below the Sixth 
Form, 323-325 

“Outward Bound” Trust, 301 

Oxford and Cambridge, 23, 315, 
331, 417, 423-425, 428, 435, 
438, 441, 446, 683 


Parents, length of education of, 20, 
182, 306, 312, 329, 345, 677 
(see also First-generation 
Grammar School pupils) 
occupations of, 18, 19, 47, 111, 
183, 262, 307, 344, 494, Table 
59 
Part-Time Day Release 
agricultural, 588-590 
courses provided, 252, 253, 476- 
479 
numbers receiving, 15, 191, 252- 
254, 476, Appendix B to 
Chapter 29, 489, 506-509 
prospects of extension, 188, 278- 
283, 292, 508, 509 
industries providing, Appendix 
C to Chapter 29, 486, 489 
relation to county college re- 
quirements, 251, 275, 277, 292, 
297, 557, 558, 567 
(see also: Apprentices, Girls. 
Craftsmen) 
P.E.P., “Graduate Employment”, 
351 
Physical Education, 140, 262, 271, 
301, 397, 519 
Physics, 172, 314, 318, Table 56 
Practical Subjects, 168, 228, 319, 
325, 569, 578-580, 637, 677 
Psychology, National Institute of 
Industrial, 513, 539 
Puberty (see under Maturity) 
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“Reading, Standards of” (Ministry 
pamphlet), 155 . 

Religious and Moral Education, 
56-58, 65, 66, 174, 175, 268, 
269, 302, 320, 335, 397, 408, 
409, 627, 663, 675 

Research, need for greater, 697 

Royal Society of Arts, 482 

Rugby, 253, 254, 287 

Rural Areas, 152, 613, 692 

Sandwich Courses, 483, 503, 551, 
560-563, 565-567, 620, 686, 
690 

Scholarships, 331, 343, 428, 430, 
432, 435, 561, 683 

Science, practical approach to, 571, 
58 


in modern schools, 116, 149, 150, 
169, 171 

in grammar schools below the 
Sixth, 314, 318, 324, 329, 677 

specialists i in the Sixth Form, 76, 
369-374, 393, 394, 407, 415, 
681 

scientific education of non- 
specialists, 77, 401, 407, 414, 
415 


Science Masters’ 
393, 414 
teachers of, 149, 150, 349, 350, 
352, 353, 414, 504, 639, 643, 
644, 648, 654, 680 
laboratory assistants and tech- 
nicians, 650 
Scotland, 379 
“Setting” by ability in particular 
subjects, 327-328, 544, 677 
Shorthand and Typewriting, 457, 
497, 572, 683-684 
Size of Schools, 37, 96, 106, 119, 
120, 151, 152, 365, 604, 609, 
610, 612, 613, 615, 616, 624, 
666, 668, 681, 692 
Specialisation, 1, 376-391, 396, 419, 
682 
“pre-specialisation”, 314-329 
Spens Report on Secondary Educa- 
tion, 33 


Association, 
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Staffing ratios, 
county colleges, 299 
grammar schools, 356-358 
modern schools, 147, 668 
technical colleges, 548 
in relation to raising the school- 
leaving age, 674 
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Reference has been made from time to time throughout this Report to three 
surveys sponsored by the Council and referred to as the “Social Survey”, the 
“National Service Survey” and the “Technical Courses Survey”. 


Brief particulars are as follows: 


Undertaken When Numbers | Ages of those 
Description through undertaken | involved | in the Survey 
Social Survey Central Spring- 3,960 | 16-19 years 
Office of Summer, (boys and girls) 
Information 1957 
National Service (i) Army 1956-1957 | 6,850 | 18-26 years 
Survey War Office | (men) 
(ii) R.A.F. | 1957-1958 2,000 | 18-26 years 
Air Ministry (men) 


Technical Courses 
(i) National Certi- |117 Technical) Dec. 1956 9,000 mainly 16-26 
ficate Colleges (follow-up) years 
1958 


(ii) City and Guilds |114 Technical Summer, 7,000 
of London Institute Colleges 1958 


The findings of these'surveys extended beyond the length of a normal appendix 
and it has therefore seemed best to publish them separately in Volume II to this 
+- report. The contents are: 


~@ VOLUME II 
PART ONE 
THE SociAL Survey 
INTRODUCTION 
CHAPTER 1 one sBackeround and Some Factors affecting the Age of Leaving 
chool. 


„ CHAPTER 2 The Employment Record of School-Leavers, 
CHAPTER 3 Further Education. 


CHAPTER 4 Leisure Activities. 


Part Two 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE SURVEY 
INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER 1 The Distribution of Latent Ability, School and Family, School- 
Leaving. 


CHAPTER 2 Further Education and Vocational Training. 
CHAPTER 3 Employment and Earnings. 
CHAPTER 4 Leisure Activities. 

PART THREE 


THE TECHNICAL Courses SURVEY 
INTRODUCTION 
CHAPTER 1 The design of the Survey. 
CHAPTER 2 Notes on the Tables—National Certificate Courses, City and Guilds 
Courses, Factors associated with” success, retardation, failure, 
implications of the Survey fo N 
CHAPTER 3 The method of estimating and the reliability of the estimates, ete 
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